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authors and titles are sy so distinguis' 


ha 
in bold face and tertiary headings in italics. af 


be found in the enuleg | below as follows: 
Author entry, see Addison. 
Secondary author entry, see Abbott. . 


Subject entry (main), see Armies 


Title entry, see Aerial photographs. . . 


secondary subject heading, see A Armies—Great Britain 
Tertiary subject heading, see Armies—Great Britain—Medical Corps. 


Author Entries. —An author —. contains Rang complete data Pay a book. Besides the 


name of the author, in the heading, this 


des, in the indicated: full and secondary 


titles; translated titles; ae of Fnumbec a tha name ‘of ublisher and date; paging and volumes; 


data. If the book is re in the preety 


library classification ni the numbe 
to appear in a later issue eet bbreviation “ 


, if any, in which first listed; and review 
— thereof is given; it a review is 
Hp (review pe nding) so indicates; and, if the book 


is not to be reviewed this is shown by-the ab’ viation “nr *"” (no. review). 
Title En ;—A title entry contains only = (short) title of the book, followed by the 
surname of the author. If more complete data is desired these will be found in the author 


entry. 
Subject Entries.—A subject entry contains only the surname of Sat oer and the (short) 
title, in the sequence indicated. Complete data can be obtaine to the author 


sey ee ie explained above, the index to reviews is found in the author entry. 
It the book desired is found under a title oF subject heading, thé author entry should be con- 


ted to determine its review sta’ 
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Gel: Royal in the European 
work 0 e Ro: in 
War, 1914-1918. & J. Mackay 
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r. (355.35278) nr 
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Great Britain 
—s Military organization and adminis- 
ADVENTURES in American diplomacy, 1896- 
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Harris. Europe and Africa 
AFRICA, North 
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ALLEN, Frederic Sturges 
synonyms antonyms. New York: 
r's Brothers, 1921. 482 pages. (424) nr 
Hynman) Lord 
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ALLEN ’S synonyms and antonyms. Allen 
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Mechanic arts. Volume 10—Mechanics Liens 
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sentiment. Volume 12—Public Service Com- 
missions to Searches. Volume 13—Searches 
and seizures to Total production. St. Paul: 
West Co., 1927. (345.3) nr 
Temporary cumu lative Federal Digest covering 
decisions of the United States courts, 1927. 
- Paul, Minn.: West Publishing Co., 1927. 
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ham 
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ANNUAIRE de la Societe des Nations. Ottlik 
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Huntington. The human habitat 
ARGONNE days. Baker 
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Great Britain 
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Corps of Royal Engineers 
Watson. History of the Corps of Royal Engineers 
Medical corps 
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Royal Army ‘/eterinary Corps 
Smith. A history of the Royal Army Veterinary 


Corps 
Social life 
Officer.” Social life in the British 
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ARMY _ of the sixties. der 

ARMY officers 

War Department. Official army register, 1928 
ARMY, United States 


Ritchie. 


History 
Ostrander. An army boy of the sixties 


RT 
Wood. The outline of man’s knowledge 
ARTHUR, Captain Sir George 
The story of the Household ca’ f 
William Heineman, Ltd., 1 
(942.0432) nr 
AS I knew them. Stoddard 
ASIA, Western 


London: 
3 vols. 


Description and travel 
Bell. The letters of Gertrude Bell 
Mitchell. fundamentals of astronomy 
itche' e fundamen’ 
ATKINSON iptain C. T. 
The Seventh Division, 1914-1918. London: John 
Murray, 529 pages. (940.362256) 
view, 


translator. See Cordonnier 


ATLA 
Muir. Putnam's historical atlas 
AULD, George Percival 
The ‘Dawes plan and the new economics. 


New 
'w, page 
auTHoRs | 
North America 
Lawrence. Who's Who among North American 
authors 
AUTHORSHIP 
Bryan. The writer’s handbook 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY of Abraham Lincoln. Ste- 


AUTOMOBILE. King 
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Brown. The conquest of the air 
AVIATION, 

Reeves. 

“Squadro’ principles of air 


warfare 
AVIATOR’S field book. Bélcke 


B 
BAGDAD 
Bell. The letters of Gertrude Bell 


. BAKER, Horace Leonard 


Argonne days; experiences of a World War 
ary. Aberdeen, Miss.: Abe: 
Weekly, 122 pages. (940.34673) 


page 2 
BAKER, Stannard 
life and New Y 


Woodrow ork: 
eee age & Co., en Vol. 1, 336 
, 374 pages. 173) Review, 


pages; 
page bso 
BALLARD, Brigadier General Colin R. 
genius of Abraham Lincoln: 
ndon: 18) 
1926. 246 pages. (923. 
No. 27) Review, page au 
de 
Ludwig. nius and character 


An 


rs of the of the Moet of 
eens Village, Island, 
ew York, 1654 
pages. nr 
BASIC principles “of 


6. New Yorks ew York 
pages; 


New York: J. H. Sears & 
336 pages. (963) Review, 


- MacDonald. Planning for city traffic 
King. The automobile 
AVIATION 
BAUM, James E. 
— 
Co., Ine., 1927. 
page 298 
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BELL, Lady 
The’ ee of Gertrude Bell. London: Ernest 
Benn, Ltd., 1927. Vol. 1, 402 pages; Vol. 2, 
386 pages. (920.1742) Review, page 257 
BELL, rtrude Margaret Lowthian 
Bell. The letters of Gertrude Bell 
BELLOC, Hilaire 
Towns of destiny. New York: Robert M. 


McBride & Co., 1927. 238 pages. (914) 
Review, page 256 
BEMIS, Samuel Flagg 
vantage urope’s 
(The Albert Shaw lectures on diplomatic 
history, 1926.) Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1926. 421 pages. (341.273) ieview, 


page 242 
BENSON, William Shepard, Rear Admiral, 
U. S. Navy, ret. 
The merchant marine; “a necessity in time of 
war; a source of in id 


4 M 
Co., -_ 183 pages. (359.1573) Review, 


RG, R. M. 
Bibliography of management literature (up to 
February, 1927.) New York: The A y Finn. Pan 
Society Engineers, 1927. 67 
.0) nr 


BESSARABIA. 


Russia, and Roumania on the 

ac 

BESSARABIA, and Roumania on the 
Sea.’ Clark 


unveiled 

BIRTH. infant mortality statistics. 
partment of Commerce 

BISMARCK, Andrassy and their successors. 


Andr 
BISMARC Otto, furst von, 1815-1898 
Bism: , Andrassy and their suc- 


cessors. 
Ludwig. Genius and character 
yet Haiti. Niles 
Captain Elzear 
Renailes tions of an officer of Napoleon's army. 
from the French by E. Jules 
Meras.) New alton Co., 
1911. 280 00500) Review, 


page 293 
BLECH, Gustavus M., Col., Medical Reserve 
rps, . Army 
Personal memoirs of the wy War. Chicago 
The American Journal of Clinical cal Medicine, 
— 235 pages. (940.34673) Review, page 


267 
BLUMBERG, Sir H. E., General Royal Marines, 
joint author. Ag Field 
BOLCKE, Oswal 
‘An aviator’s held book. (Translation from the 


German by Robert R. Hirsch.) New York: - 


National Military Publishing Co., 1917. 203 
pages. (940.4103443) Review, page 282 
Henry of ie 
rges Guynemer: r. ew 
Haven: Yale Universi’ 1918. 256 
(940.4108444) view, 283 
BO UE, Henri, Army. 
joint —. See Le Hénaff 
ogre. 


wheat. New York: Charles 
Son, 1926. 266 pages. (940.34773) 


BOYLSTON, Helen D. 
Sister. The war diary of a nurse. New York: 
Ives Washbrun Co., 1927. 202 pages. (940.- 
34673) Review, page 268 
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ger. China and the Occident 
BRADLEY. Henry, joint editor. See Murray 
BREED, Lewis Diaflin 
Boston: The Four Seas Co. ~ 534 pages. 
(944.00500) Review, 
RIDLE wise. Goldschmidt 
es outline of the campaign in Mesopotamia, 
1914-18. Evans 
BRININSTOOL, E. A., editor. See Spotts 
ate sea soldiers. Field 
BRITISH Commonwealth 
The British of Nations 
Zimmern. The third British Empire 
BRITISH Commonwealth of Nations. Lowell 
BRITISH documents on the origins of the war. 


Gooch 
fusilier in Revolutionary Boston. 
acKe ie 
“A BRITISH Officer’’ 
Social life in the British York: 
r Brothers, 1899. (355.- 


1042) n 
BRITISH ar See Neilson 
BROWN, Brian 


Philadelphia: Ds David McKay Co., 1927. 2 
BROWN, Cecil he M 
The conquest of the air; an historical survey. 
p view, 
BROWN, T J. +, joint editor. See ta 9 
BRYAN, William Frank, Nethercot, Arthur H. 
and de Voto, Berna rd 
The writer’s handbook. New York: The Mac- 
millan Pot a 238 pages. (428.0) Re- 


view, 
BULOW, "Sorcmare Henry Martin Charles, 
Prince von, 1 


ern Bismarck, Andrfssy and their suc- 


BURROWS, John William 
The Essex Regiment, 2d Battalion (56th) 
Burr & Sons, Ltd., 192 pages. 
(940, 3622612) rp 
NESS 
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Be: Bibliography of management literature 
BYRNE, John & Co. 
Code ‘of laws ry the District of Columbia. 
Washington, D. C.: John Byrne & Co., 1924. 
711 pages. (345. 212) nr 
BYRON, George Gordon Noel Byron, 6th Baron 
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BYWATER, Hector C. 
Navies" and nations. New York: Houghton, 
M & Co., 1927. 285 pages. (359) Re- 
view, page 249 
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C. A. CUTTER’S alfabetic-order table. Cutter 
CAESAR, Gaius Julius 
Thaddeus. Julius Caesar and the — 
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CALVARY of Verdun. Passaga 
CAMERON, Edward Herbert 
Educational caer New York: The 
Century Co., 1927. 467 pages. (150.0) 
Review, page 234 
CAMON, General, French Army 
Ludendorff sur le front russe 1914-1915. Cote. 
dorff on the Russian front 1914-1915.] 
Berger-Levrault, 1927. 129 pages. (940. a0) 
CAMPAIGNING with Custer. S 
CANBY, H. S., joint editor. See 
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Where cavalry stands today 
Goldschmidt. Bridle wise 


Great Britain 
Arthur. The story of the Household cavalry 


"EST ! Dunton 
CHAMBERLAIN, Clarence D. 
Record flights. ‘Philadelphia: Dorrance & 
1928. 286 pages. (629.13) Review, 284 
“Eve man a ick!” 3 
Public Schools Co., 1927. 100 
Pp (355.41173) » Page 245 


CHANGING college. Wilkine 
CHAPOUILLY, Edouard, Major Frenc' 

Grande Guerre. Relation de Trine Male 
russe. Concentration des armees. Premieres 
ooeneiees en Prusse Orientale en Galicie et 

ler aofit-24 novembre 1914. 
[The Great War. Account of the Russian 
Staff. Concentration of the 
First operations in East Prussia, Galicia and 
Poland. 1 August-24 November Trans- 

lation from the Ri ) 


. 26) Review, page 
See United States 
CHARRINGTON. Lt. Col. H. V. S. 
Where the stands 


cavalry London: 
Rees, 1927. 63 pages. (358.202) 
cHEMiSTAY of chemistry 
TOW sto 
"Annual repo of U.S. 
ual report o! ingineers, 
Washington: Go t Print- 
, 1927. Vo L. 2037 pages; Vol. 2, 
ing pages. (358.404) nr 


Foreign relations 
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Dennis. Documentary history of the Tacna- 


Arica 
Stuart. The Tacna-Arica dispute 
CHINA 
Hornbeck. China today: Political 
Foreign relations 
Steiger. China and the Occident 
Whyte. China and foreign powers 
Great Britain 
Whyte. China and foreign powers 
History 
1900 


Steiger. China 
CHINA and forei 
CHINA and the ent. Steiger 
CHINA today: political. Hornbeck 
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Traffic 

MacDonald. Planning for city traffic 
CLARK, Charles Upson 

Bessarabia, Russia, and Roumania on the Black 

New York: Dodd, Mead Sout 1927. 


(947.7) Review, 
CLASSIE ICATION ‘Library Con- 
Coast | Artillery 
Arthur. The Coast Artil 
COAST Artillery School. A 
COAST Guard (US) 


Whi . Storm 
CODE of of Columbia. Byrne 


School 


Richmond. Command and disci, 
COMMERCE, Department of ( 
Department of Commerce 
1US and Confucianism 


2d Decem 6, 1926- 
March 4, 1927 Washington: yt 
Printing Office, 1927. 200 328.73) nr 


COOPER, Clayton Sedgwick 
Latin America—men and markets. 
Ginn & Co., 1927. 4166 pages. 


New York: 
(918) Review, 
257 
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Ltd., 1912-14. Vol. 1, 
Sg 2, 343 (947.2532) or 
CORON L Falklan Irving 
» Isaac Joslin 
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Boston: d Peace Founda’ 
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tt S. Altered and fitted with three fi; 
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ardex Service Corp., 1904. 20 pages; paper. 


(025.3) nr 
DALBIAC, Col. P. H. 
The history of the bn ihe. (2 /2nd London 
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Fave 
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1540.0) 


Mac- 
millan Co., 1927. Re- 
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DE GROX, Ch., author. See Etienne 
Ric 

and character 
» William 
oma tary history of the Tacna-Arica dis- 
pute. or (University of Iowa studies in the social 
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of Iowa 1927. 262 pages. 


merican diplomacy, 1896-1906. 
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f Agriculture, 1925. 
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Government 1927. 
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Vol. and maps. 
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War are assembled in one group; see pages 264-290. 


WOOD, Clement 

The outline of man’s knowledge; history, science, literature, religion, 
art, philosophy. (001) 

“The book holds the latest fruits of man’s researches in every important 
expedition after truth; together with the relationship between these facts. 
The material has been gathered in a lifetime study—the author’s lifetime; 
it represents the thinking achievements of the lifetime of the human race.” 
(Introduction) 

In this all-comprehensive survey nothing is left out. History, science, 
literature, art, religion and philosophy—each is “outlined”; the perspective 
and proportion accorded these divisions of the vast range of human knowl- 
edge will receive commendation and condemnation in varying degrees from 
the reader. The attempt to encompass an encyclopaedia in a single volume 
of 614 pages is, perhaps, an impossible task. Nor has the author escaped 
the penalties of caustic criticism for his audacious effort. As witness the 
New York Herald Tribune Books: “. . . But in part beacause of this 
very anxiety to get everything in there is no chance to include really signif- 
icant information about anything. . . Doubtless one may conceive a 

ossible book. . . which would constitute a valuable discussion of things 
In general, but such a book could not possibly be written in the manner 
which Mr. Wood has adopted.”” The New York Times is equally denuncia- 
tive and the Saturday Review of Literature characterizes it as the “. i 
Extreme of cocksure insistence upon the very latest word. . . between 
the banal and the bizarre.” he Springfield Republican protests that 
“.. . The revelations of the author’s self-assurance are after all salu- 
tary, for they serve as warnings to those who might be tempted to make 
use of this volume for more serious pursuits than very light entertainment.” 

While the censorious critics apparently predominate the review field 
pons f do not monopolize it. Such authorities as James Harvey Robinson, 
and Henry Fairfield Osborn have commended Mr. Clement Wood’s judg- 
ment in the exercise of his editorial function and have ‘sag te the accuracy, 
interest and enlightening power of his treatment. The Boston Transcript 
rallies to the defense: ‘Mr. Wood has imagination, balance and rare power 
of interpretation. Science is portrayed by him as lucidly as the most 
prosaic events in history. There is perhaps no more intelligent elucidation 
of the Einstein theory than in this volume, and there is the scholarly re- 
straint in the main, in the presentation of other subjects.” 

The gorge reviewer joins the minority of critics without compunction. 
He found the book quite worth while. It is interesting, ee 
readable and without the dullness that has commonly been associated wit 
condensations of this kind. WAP 


MUDGE, Isadore Gilbert 


td Guide to reference books. (016) 


ased on the third edition of Kroeger’s Guide to the Study and Use of 
Reference Books, this volume describes over two thousand standard refer- 
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ence works covering every field of knowledge. Arranged by subject it gives. 
complete bibliographic data for each entry and is fully annotated and 
indexed. wa? 


HUTCHINS, Margaret, JOHNSON, Alice S., & WILLIAMS, 
Margaret S. 

Guide to the use of libraries. (020 

“Originally published in 1920 for the use of students in the University 
of Illinois, the 1922 edition was revised for more extended use by the substi- 
tution of general for local material. This third edition follows the same 
general plan but continues the process of revision by bringing the list of 
reference books up to date, the addition of any new important titles and 
revision of notes where necessary. It is planned to keep the book adequately 
useful by issuing new editions as needed.” (A.L.A.) 


FREUD, Sigmund 

The problem of lay analysis. (131) 

“Psychoanalysis by laymen who have had special training but possess 
no medical degree is the subject of the first seciuon of this book. Briefly, 
Dr. Freud inclines to believe that lay-analvsis is proper in cases where the 
analyst has been proved successful. The second half of the book is an auto- 
biographical study.” (Booklist) 


CAMERON, Edward Herbert 

Educational psychology. (150.0) 

This is a textbook on educational psychology, designed to be used as 
a text in classes for teachers, and for the use of those who are engaged in the 
instruction of youth. It deals in a clear, simple way with what appears to 
be the most important psychological factors of which a teacher of children 
should have an appreciation. yx eo 


HOLLINGWORTH, H. L. 
oe growth and decline. A survey of developmental psychology. 


This book gives a brief general survey of individual mental develop- 
ment from before birth to include post mortem influence. It serves as a 
preparation for the study of developmental psychology. It is an introduc- 
tion to the subject of psychology and assists in orienting those who are 
interested in psychology but have no comprehensive grasp of the subject. 
Anyone studying morale in the army would do well to start with this book. 


F. S. B. 
THORNDIKE, Edward L. 


Educational psychology. Vol. 2, The psychology of learning. Vol. 3, 
Individual differences and their causes. (150.0) : 

Vol. II. This volume presupposes a familiarity with certain principles 
laid down in Volume I, “The original nature of man.” It deals principally 
with the details of a large number of psychological experiments showing 
how people and animals learn and the rate and permanency of such improve- 
ment. The author gives his own interpretation of these experiments, and at 
the end gives a wide range of opinions of other observers, so that the student 
may see all sides of the question. 

This book is of value to teachers in any field, provided they have made 
a study of general psychology. 

Vol. III. This book is the third and last volume of a rather voluminous 
work on “Educational Psychology.” Like the first two volumes its bulk is 
made up of detailed psychological experiments, couched in modern psycho- 
logical terminology. 
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Part I deals with mental work and fatigue; and Part II is a 1913 revision 
of a former text by the author on “‘Educational Psychology,” and deals with 
individual differences. 

The book is of no particular value at these schools. 

T. E. D. 
KENWORTHY, Hon. Joseph Montague 

Peace or war? (172.4) 

“This is not a notable book. H. G. Wells says it is, but one may sus 
that his real thrill comes from having the chance to write a preface in a 
book by an ex-member of ‘that profession of ruthless insensitive medioc- 
rities, the military.’ How H. G. does love us! : 

“Commander Kenworthy is now a Member of Parliament in the 
Labor Party. During the war he commanded a ship and was later a mem- 
ber of the Admiralty War Staff. His book, pointing out the dangers, 
horrors, and possible preventive agencies of future wars, is more striking 
because of its author than by reason of its substance. 

“Other men have made better studies than this of the critical areas of 
the world, from the eg ato standpoint. Here is an Englishman who 
misses the date of the Boer War by three years, and who makes such 
statements as these: ‘The Turks show the magnanimity of final victors in 
chivalrously tending the British graves on Gallipoli slopes,’ and, “Turkey 
made good her claim to the province of Mosul before the League of Nations.’ 
Can a man who makes such slips on foreign affairs and recent history be 
taken seriously when he attempts the difficult prophecy of the cause, loca- 
tion, and reaction of future wars? 

‘‘What he says, in a rambling way, about the horrors of future war and ° 
the devastation it-may cause, has also repeatedly been said, and by military 
men. Like many other Europeans, he envisages utterly ruthless warfare— 
aerial bombing and gassing of cities, submarine attacks on merchant and 
even neutral shipping, etc., etc. He makes a point that aerial bombing 
reprisals on cities is the only answer to similar attacks of the enemy. We 
cannot, he says, protect our own cities from the bombs and gas of enem 
aircraft. The only thing we can do is to wipe out their cities in reprisal. 
ian But surely this answer would be as obvious to the enemy before 
he embarked on his ruthless warfare as it now is to Commander Kenworthy. 

“He has quite a bit to say about naval warfare, and takes a hearty 
fall out of the British Admiralty for their stand at the Geneva Conference 
last summer. He thinks they should have accepted our proposals as a 
‘gift from heaven.’ But even his title to speak as an expert in naval matters 
becomes somewhat questionable when we read his remarks on Jutland. 
Surely an ex-member of the Admiralty Staff should know his Jutland. And 
yet this is what he says, speaking of the battle as a whole: ‘Only one battle- 
ship in the British line was hit by a heavy shell . . . There was no 
opportunity for the attack to be pressed home on either side. . . The 
tactics employed at the battle of Jutland by the British Commander-in- 
Chief were those that had become orthodox in the British Navy since the - 
days of the sailing 2a Shades of Nelson! 

“On land warfare he follows the lead of the extreme British ‘mechanical- 
ization’ school. ‘The Western Powers. . . will be able to put air- 

lanes into the air in their thousands; and infantry, as we know them, will 

swept off the field. . . Similarly with tanks. . . The future lies 

with the one-man tank, carrying a brace of machine pve mounted in 
parallel. . . The cavalryman, as we know him, will disappear.’ 

“*The key to world peace,’ he says, ‘is friendship between Great 
Britain and the United States of America.’ Neverhteless he thinks an 
Anglo-American war a eigen In such a war Canada might elect to 
remain neutral. He makes a point of her right to do so, but doubts if she 
will, for sentimental reasons. Unless Britain had a strong military ally, 
such as Japan, she could not, he thinks, save Canada if Canada were not 
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neutral. But he contends that the loss of Canada would not be a vital blow 
to the British Empire. In fact he visualizes such a war as a hopeless proposi- 
tion, neither side being able to strike a decisive blow. And ‘civilization, as 
we know it, would crash.’ 

“As a preventive agent of wars, he thinks little of the League of 
Nations. It ‘has lived in a state of suspended animation,’ and ‘has never 
yet succeeded in checking the designs of any one of the Great Powers.’ 

“But when he comes to his own plan for suppressing war, a vague 
outlawry of war by Great Britain, the United States, Holland, Switzerland, 
and perhaps other nations, there is, in the felicitous phrase of Mr. Wells, 
; —- fading in the tones of our author’s voice.’”’ (Coast Artillery 

ournal) 


McDOUGALL, William 


Janus; the conquest of war. A psychological inquiry. (172.4) 

The author, a British sociologist and psychologist, presents : well 
reasoned arguments against war and militaristic doctrines. All of the great 
latent causes of war are reviewed and analyzed, and the author concludes 
that ail of them can be traced back to fear of aggression. Hence, if this 
fear can be removed all the other causes of war can be controlled. 

The solution advanced is an international air force to be used as police 
power under the direction of the International Court of Justice. (Comp) 


W. A. P. 


HAMILTON, A. E. 


This smoking world. (178.7) 

A temperate devotee of the pipe here balances the joys against the ills 
of smoking, calling on history, biology, philosophy and economics for 
testimony pro and con, It is a straightforward, lively account from all 
angles (save the purely literary) of the beginning, progress, and present 
status of smoking by European peoples. ; 

_ New York Herald Tribune Books: ‘This book contains more informa- 
tion and less rhapsody than one usually encounters in a work of the sort. 
Mr. Hamilton wants to be fair to tobacco, but he takes every precaution not 
to be unduly swayed by the insidious aroma, the soothing potency, of the 
weed. Consequently, he parades all the deleterious effects shoulder to shoulder 
"on pleasant ones, and if the two do not keep step, it is not his fault.’’ 

omp 
W. A. P. 


ROSS, Edward Alsworth 

Standing room only. (312) 

“The most forceful argument for curbing the growth of population, 
says the author, lies in the reduced death rate brought about by modern 
science. The dangers of over-crowding and attendant evils are made to 
appear imminent, and figures are produced to show the disastrous results 


: — population growth. A thoughtful, restrained book.” (Book- 
ist 


PEFFER, Nathaniel 


The white man’s dilemma; climax of the age of imperialism. (321.03) 

“This book attacks imperialism on its economic side and exposes its 
disadvantages. Mr. Peffer refrains from making moral observations: 
he is mainly concerned with concrete problems of national welfare, yet 
the morality and justice of what he says can hardly be doubted. He is 
particularly shrewd in his discussion of the practice of obtaining oil conces- 
sions in small countries.” (Booklist) 
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KANSAS, Sidney 


United States immigration, exclusion and deportation. (325.73) 

This is a compilation of all the immigration laws now in force in the 
United States together with the leading cases related to them. There are 
included chapters giving a history of immigration legislation and of world 
migration. 


McELROY, Robert McNutt 


} et of peace; an interpretation of some British-American 
crises. 
“If universal and continued peace could be attained by writing books 
about it surely it should long since have come to pass, for of making books 
about peace there is literally no end. Most of the ce literature that is 
now. being turned out falls into one of two classes. One class comprises the 
books which undertake to show, by historical example, how this or that 
nation contrived to skate successfully over the thin ice, and by so doing 
avoided the catastrophe of war. The moral, of course, is that since political 
ice, when it happens to bridge a rift between nations, is often pretty thin, 
every successful avoidance of its perils brings nearer the time when there 
will be no real danger at all. 

“The fact that the moral involves a curious non sequitur rarely seems to 
occur to those who enforce it. The books of the second class, in number 
about equal to the first, are the product of writers who have convinced 
themselves that peace may be attained by artifice, and who, after rejectin 
most or all of the devices that others have offered, solemnly offer one 0} 
their own. 

“Professor McElroy’s book, prepared in the first instance as a series of 
lectures on the Sir George Watson Foundation for American History, 
Literature and Institutions at Oxford University, belongs to the first of 
these two classes. The British-American “crises” of which the lectures are 
the theme are the American policy of alliances as represented by the alliance 
with France in 1778 and the neutrality episode of 1793, the substitution of 
negotiation for war in the Jay treaty of 1794, and further substitution and 
economic pressure in the stress of the Napoleonic period, still another 
avoidance of arms in the isolation policy of the Monroe Doctrine, and, 
finally, the “vision,” unhappily “‘postponed,’” conjured by the rejected 
British-American arbitration treaty of 1897 and the World Court proposal. 
Prefixed to these illustrations are some general observations on the “‘inter- 
national mind,” the place of the Senate in foreign relations, and other 
matters of which British readers, more than American, need to be reminded. 

“The trouble with the story, which as a narrative of events is told very 
well, is that it is entirely inconclusive. It is true that the United States, 
at each of the critical moments to which Professor McElroy alludes, kept out 
of war, but its course in each instance has only a remote aie | upon the 
general policy of peace. There was no sufficient reason why it should have 
gore to war with either England or France in 1793, while to have waged a 
war with either of those powers between 1798 and 1810 would have been 
rash and probably calamitous. It would have been foolish to resort to war — 
in 1794 without first trying to settle the matters in dispute by a treaty, and 
the Jay treaty, imperfect as it was, was better than none. The Monroe 
Doctrine, on the other hand, if it really committeed the United States to 
isolation, which is doubtful, was not of much value unless the United States 
was prepared to back it by force, and in any case has not prevented a good 
deal of fighting from going on to the south of us, even though our own hege- 
mony has not been assailed. In other words, the fact that a nation has 
avoided war in the past is no assurance that it will keep out of war in the 
future. The decision depends upon what it thinks of a new provocation 
when one arises. Witness the war with Mexico, when the provocation was 
fiddlesticks, and the World War, when the provocation was a challenge to 
civilization.” (New York Herald Tribune Books) 
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WHEELER-BENNETT, J. W. & LANGERMANN, F. E. 

Information of the problem of security. (327.40) 

This book is based on the premise that “the whole problem of security, 
whether national or international, is the psychological outcome of a state of 
fear, or national hysteria—the fear of aggression or attack.” The authors 
then set forth pertinent clauses in treaties formulated since the World War 
and sketch, briefly, the diplomatic history of these treaties. These discus- 
sions cover the diplomatic moves between the Allies and Germany; between 
Russia and her newly formed border states, both along the Baltic and to the 
south, including also the relations of these states with Germany; the League | 
of Nations; the Locarno Pact; moves between Russia and Turkey; in the 
Near and Far East and in the Baltics. 

After having laboriously and exactly set forth the above, the authors 
arrive at the following conclusions: s 

“Security is a state of mind and therefore there is no restriction 
upon the number of methods of obtaining it. ‘Special arrangements 
must be made to meet special needs.’ In dealing with the future 

it must be remembered that while security is only a means to an 

end, and that end disarmament, the past six years have proved 

it to be a delicate plant of slow growth and dangerously susceptible 

to the cold winds of suspicion and distrust. It is believed now 

that it has taken firm root through the Locarno Agreement in 

the soil of mutual understanding, but its growth is still uncertain 

and may easily be halted through lack of attention or over-zealous 

care. Since security is of a local nature, local fears should be 

allayed by local arrangements, preferably, though not necessarily, 
conducted within the scope of the Leaque of Nations, but certain 

within the spirit of the covenant. Then when mutual trust has 
been established locally, an opportunity will arise for some such 
instrument as the Geneva protocol, which may provide that extra 

— of general security necessary to bring about that sensible 

policy of the reduction of armaments upon which depends our 

chief hope of extirpating the curse of war.” 

This book is of value to the student of international affairs only. 


E. L. 
WILLSON, Beckles 


(aerase Paris embassy; a narrative of Franco-British relations, 1814-1920. 

This is a history of the British wopry Oy Paris which takes the form 
of memoirs of the successive occupants of the ambassadorial residence, the 
Hotel Borghese, from 1814-1920. 

The ndon Saturday Review opines that the “. . . character 
sketches of the different Ambassadors are always shrewd, outspoken, and 
neatly contrasted. . . . it would wre that, in despair of ever really 
understanding our Allies, we have made it a matter of policy to offer 
them as varied a menu as possible.” Another London periodical, The 
Spectator believes that the “. . . reader will find a good subject handled 
with lightness of touch but very solid knowledge. . . he gets his sto 
told without obscuring the main lines; but when he gives it detail, it is full 
and pictorial.” (Comp) W.AP 


ANDRASSY, Gyula, grof 


Bismarck, Andrassy and their successors. (327.43) 

‘“‘Andrassy is the son of the most influential Hungarian statesman of 
the nineteenth century. He seeks here to point out that the world war might 
have been avoided in the absence of William II’s chauvinistic policies. He 
is eminently fair-minded in his presentation of German and Austro-Hungar- 
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ian politics since 1870, and his ideas on the future are those not only of a 
skilled diplomatist but of a modern humanitarian. Contents: Book I, Bis- 
marck and Andrdfssy—Book II, From Bismarck to Biilow—Book III, 
Weltpolitik.” (Booklist) 


‘COX, Isaac Joslin 

Nicaragua and the United States, 1909-1927. (327.73) 

The author of this World Peace Foundation Pamphlet is Mr. Isaac 
Joslin Cox, Professor of history, Northwestern University. The information 
contained has been collected principally from two contemporary sources: 
official documents and periodicals. So far as I am able to determine Mr. 
Cox has had no personal connection with the affairs of which he writes and 
approaches the subject from an unbiased viewpoint. 

is pamphlet gives a brief — of Nicaragua geographically, 
and of political events leading up to the first intervention of the United 
States in the affairs of that country. From this point on the subject is 
discussed as a combination of fiscal and military supervision by the United 
States. On this basis our activities in Nicaragua and, to a much lesser 
extent, in other Central American countries are well described in about one 
hundred pages. Several appendices of some length contain many diplo- 
matic communications connected with the more important events of inter- 
national importance occurring in Nicaragua, during the period treated. 


R. B. W. 
LATANE, J. Holladay 


A history of American foreign pay. (827.73) 

The author is professor of American history and lecturer on international 
law in Johns Hopkins University. The volume fully covers America’s 
foreign relations beginning with the signing of the French alliance with 


America in 1778, which marked the establishment of regular diplomatic 
intercourse, and continuing to the present time. Intended as a text for 
college courses in American foreign relations and as collateral reading in 
history courses it is a welcome addition to the ranks of substantial and 


readable one-volume surveys for general reading. (Comp) 


STIMSON, Henry L. 

American policy in Nicaragua. (327.73 

This book of 129 pages sketches enough of the history of Nicaragua 
to explain the causes of its late internal war, describes the peace negotia- 
tions conducted by the author who is a national figure of large importance 
and proven ability, and tells of the traditional benevolent and helpful 
—s of the United States of America towards all of the Central American 
republics, 

Those who desire a knowledge of this United States policy, and past 
performance in pursuance of this policy, may well read this delightfully . 
written volume. 

' The occasional assignment of army and navy officers to duties with 
Central American republics makes this book of special interest to army and 
navy personnel. PEW 


Ai P. 


HASBROUCK, Paul D. 


cay government in the House of representatives. (328.73) 

“If there is no longer one-man control in the House of Representatives, 
as in the days of Speaker Cannon, just what is the system of management 
that now functions there and does it make for or against the efficiency of 
Congress? These are questions that Mr. Hasbrouck tries to answer in this 
compact and well-informed book. Those who have been disposed to criticize 
party government in the House will find here some reason for revising their 
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opinions, if we are not mistaken. On the other hand, the author i is no advo- 
cate of rule by party discipline in non-partisan matters.” (American Re- 
view of Reviews) 


YOUNG, Allyn A. & FAY, H. Van V. 


The international economic conference. (330.621) 

One of the World Peace Foundation Pamphlets covering the purpose, 
organization and general scope of subjects handled by the International 
Economic Conference in 1926. 

The purpose of the International Economic Conference, as set forth 
in the speech of Louis Loucheur (France), proposing that an International 
Economic Conference be convened, was to examine the economic difficulties 
which stand in the way of the restoration of general prosperity and to dis- 
pa the best methods of surmounting these difficulties and of avoiding 

utes 

This pamphlet briefly indicates the need of such a conference and points 
out the causes of the economic rivalry in Europe before and since the war and 
the programs or means employed to adjust this rivalry. It gives a brief 
resume of the work and problems handled by the economic committee of 
the League of Nations, particularly in breaking down barriers in trade 
relations, and a general outline of the organization and scope of subjects 
handled by the preparatory committee of the International Economic 
Conference at its first and second sessions. 

This pamphlet is of interest to officers connected with the course on 
current events at these Schools. It is of general value to all officers because 
of its bearing on the adjustment of economic differences between nations. 


J. P. S. 
HOUSER, J. David 


What the employer thinks. (331) 

“A carefully prepared, excellent treatise. It deals with a new con- 
ception of the duties and responsibilities of executives who wish to consider 
themselves intelligent. In essence it is an outline of the philosophical 
principles which underlie the human relationship between employer and 
employe. . . . To give a resume of his carefully prepared material 
and the conclusions he reaches would do a grave injustice to the book, for 
so closely knit is the argument that it permits no loose analysis.” (Survey) 


AULD, George P. 


The Dawes plan and the new economics. (336.3) 

“J. M. Keynes and others are confidently predicting the collapse of 
the Dawes Plan during the coming year. In this book George P. Auld 
boldly attacks the Keynes contention, analyzes its premises and challenges 
the statistics on which it is based. Mr. Auld speaks with an authority 
aoe as imposing as that of Mr Keynes. He was Accountant-General of 

e Reparations Commission from 1920 to 1924 and assisted in putting 
the Dawes Plan in operation. He has been one of the most intelligent 
observers of its workings. Next to General Dawes and Owen D. Young, 
there is probably no one, here or abroad, better informed on the points at 
issue. e commend his book to the American business man whose con- 
fidence may have been disturbed by the Keynes clamor.” (American 
Review of Reviews) 


ZANE, Dr. John Maxcy 

The story of law. (340.0) 

The author has set out to give the layman a bistery. of law from its 
earliest origins to the present day. It is an attempt to do for the law je 
Wells, for instance, has done for history in his “Outline of History” 
Durant for philosophy i in his “Story of Philosophy.” 
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To make such a study understandable and interesting should not be 
such a difficult task. Much of this book is entertaining, but the author 
has not succeeded in giving a clear picture of the law’s development, or in 
holding the reader’s attention throu Pm Perhaps & too close following 
of his models is responsible for some of the faults of the book. He is dogmatic 
on many points of theory where an open mind would be more logical and 
his style is too imitative to be natural, and so easily readable. He seems 
unable, too, to get rid of technicalities irritating to the layman. 

The book begins with a description of law, or rather custom, among 
primitives peoples. Then follows an account of law in the earliest civiliza- 
tions, and the development is traced through Greek, Roman, Anglo-Saxon 
and medieval forms to those of the present day. The author has wisely 
limited himself to what has influenced Western European and American 
civilization of today. His account of Roman law is the best and most inter- 
— because his own interest is obviously strongest there. 

here is much of legal historical interest to the lawyer; but most of 
the book will be found dull reading by the general reader, for whom it was 
written. BDF 


WILSON, George Grafton 

Handbook of international Jaw. (341.0) 

This is the second edition. The author is one of the foremost college 
teachers of international law. His book has been a standard college text 
book for many years. This edition makes but little change except to add 
some discussion of the League of Nations and the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. It is to be regretted that the new volume contains 
no appreciable discussion of the controverted international law questions 
of the World War. These are dismissed by the general statement that the 
. World War resulted in no important changes in international law. 


This is one of the best small reference books on the subject. Its value 
is greatly enhanced by an excellent bibliography. 
Of value as a reference work for the general reader and of special value 


to the Judge Advocate Sub-Section of these Schools. 


WORLD Peace Foundation 


Seventh yearbook of the League of Nations. (341.1) 

This book records the activities of the League of Nations during the 
year 1926. It is in effect a record of the minutes of the various organs, 
committees, and instrumentalities of the League. It contains reports in 
full of committees assigned to the investigation of assigned subjects. It is 
an excellent expose of the wide scope of world activities in which the League 
of Nations has interested itself. The admittance of Germany into the 
League of Nations is covered in full in this volume. It is of primary value 
as reference matter rather than as reading matter of general interest. 


W. M. R. 


B. D. E. 


HILL, David Jayne 


The problem of a World Court. (841.12) 

David Jayne Hill is the author of numerous works on diplomacy, 
politics and international law, and was one of the United States representa- 
tives at the Second Hague Conference in 1907. Widely travelled, a scholar 
of note, an author of distinction and finally United States representative at 
the Hague, Mr. Hill is more than familiar with the now traditional United 
States attitude towards the juridicial composing of international disputes 
of both law and fact. 

is small book, Mr. Hill sets forth the origin of the United States 
idea of a World Court for doing justice, and then asks and answers the 
question: ‘Does the present Permanent Court of International Justice 
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at Geneva constitute a World Court for doing j as advocated by the 
United States, or is it merely a court of the 5 pre of Nations?” The 
answer leaves no doubt but that this new court is only the League’s Court. 

To summarize, the book sets forth clearly the United States attitude 
toward the League of Nations, the Court of International Justice, the type 
of World Court desired by the United States, the reasons for the Senate 
reservations when the United States sought to separate the Court from the 
League and adhere to the Protocol for the Court, and the action of the 
League Council to nullify the United States Senate reservations. 

This book is clear, strong, and a logical ny aig of the attitude of 
the United States towards the | court at Geneva. Of interest to all 
officers who would be familiar with our foreign policy on issues involving 
questions of public international law. whe 


OTTLIK, Georges 


Annuaire de la Societe des Nations, 1920-1927. [Year book of the 
League of Nations.) (341.13) 

“This is the first issue of an extremely valuable year book. Although 
not an official publication of the League of Nations, Sir Eric Drummond, 
the Secretary General, authorized the members of the Secretariat to assist 
M. Ottlik in compiling the material on which it is based. The volume of 
over a thousand pages is packed with information of every kind that relates 
to the organization and activities of the League and of the various advisory 
and executive bodies that sg: been set up to enable the objects of the 
League to be carried out. M. Ottlik’s work takes its place immediately as 
an indispensable reference book in the field of international affairs. It 
seems, however, that there should also be an edition in English for the 
benefit of those who do not read French.” (Current History) 


BEMIS, Samuel Flagg 


Pinckney’s treaty. A study of America’s advantage from. Europe’s 
distress, 1783-1800. (341.273) 

The Book Review Digest succinctly summarizes this work: ‘In Novem- 
ber, 1794, Thomas Pinckney was sent on a special mission to Spain, where 
he negotiated an important treaty (signed October 27, 1795) guaranteeing 
to the United States the free nagivation of the Mississippi and setting the 
boundary of west Florida. Mr. Bemis brings to bear on the study of the 
negotiations much new material from the Spanish archives and gives 
recognition to a man too little known in American history, William Short, 
— States minister to Spain, who played an important part in securing 
the treaty.” 

American Historical Review: “The author of Jay’s treaty has produced 
a companion volume that fully maintains his gs ve for scholarly 
research, mastery of technic, and sprightly writing. Together the two books 
present a readable, well-documented, logical review of our early national 
bo 3 from the standpoint of material now available.” 

he London Times Literary Supplement: “It gives evidence of very wide 
ali. but there is no sign of its author being overwhelmed by the mass 
of his materials. The interest is sustained to the end, the uncertainty as well 
as the fateful importance of the outcome giving to the record of these diplo- 
matic debates something of the quality of a novel. The style is easy and 
unaffected, and a human touch i is given by the vivid characterization of the 
leading figures in the story.” (Comp) 


W. A. P. 
U. S. Senate (Documents) 
Treaties, conventions, international Lagesier and ments 
between the United States of America and other powers. (341.273) 
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The first two volumes of this set cover the period from 1776 to and 
including ow year 1909. Their scope is shown by the following extract 
from the ane face: 

“This compilation was prepared under the direction of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, United States Senate, pur- 
suant to the resolution of the Senate of January 18, 1909, and 
contains treaties, conventions, international acts, important 
protocols and agreements by exchange of notes, whether in force 
or not, to which the United States has been a party from 1776 to and 
including the year 1909, together with other material pertaining to 
treaties, such as awards, a reference to every decision of the 
federal courts affecting treaties, a chronological list of treaties 
by countries, etc. Treaties and conventions that have become 
on, or completely abrogated, or suspended, are so indicated 

a footnote at the beginning of such treaties and conventions. 
ose treaties or conventions, however, that from their nature 
have manifestly served the purpose for which they were concluded, 
such as those relating to claims, cession of territory, or which 

have expired by their own limitation, are not soindicated. . . 

The United States was not a signatory party to the conventions 

concluded at the Central American Peace Conference, held at 

Washington in 1907, but as the conference met on the initiative 

of the idents of the United States of America and the United 

States of Mexico, and the treaties were concluded under the aus- 

ie of those two states, represented respectively in said con- 

erence by Mr. William I. thuchaman and Ambassador Don Enrique 

Creel, who were invited to be present at all the deliberations of 

the conference, the treaties referred to are included at the end of 

Volume II of this compilation.” 

Similarly the yey of the third volume, which covers the period 1910- 
1928, is shown by the following extracts: 

“The present work, therefore, contains the instruments of 
. treaty character which have come into force since the publication 

of Senate Docunw*t No. 357, Sixty-first Congress, second session. 
Changes in the staius of treaties included in that work have been 
indicated in the proper place in this volume. . . . The main 
text of this publication »mbraces only such treaties and agreements 
as establish permanent relations between the United States and 
the respective signatory powers. . . . Attention is called to 
the manner of printing the treaties establishing friendly relations 
with Austria, Germany, and Hungary. Those treaties are novel 
in form, being based upon the substance of a congressional joint 
resolution by which ‘there are expressly reserved to the United 
States and its nationals any and all rights, privileges, indemnities, 
reparations, or advantages, together with the right to enforce the 
same, to which it or they have become entith under the terms 
of the armistices and treaties of Preee which were negotiated but 
not ratified by the Government of the United States. The treaties 
establishing relations specified what rights, etc., 
were asserted at the time of their negotiation, without, however, 
excluding those not specifically claimed. It has, therefore, been 
considered advisable to set forth in full the instruments under 
which the United States does or may prefer claims and they are 
therefore printed in the appendix. 

The other treaties resulting from the negotiations during the 
Paris Peace Conference are printed in a second a in so 
far as they were signed by representatives of the United States. 


It may be well to ne*n, for reference purposes, that Volume III con- 
tains all of the cont .  _—and treaties pertaining to the armistice and 
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It is interesting to recall that the first international acts of the United 
States were three treaties of “Amity and Commerce,” “Alliance,” and 
Hey Act Separate and Secret,’ concluded with France on 6 Feb- 
ruary ‘ 

Equally interesting, but not particularly cheerful reading is that 
treaty which, because of the alphabetical preeminence of Algiers, occupies 
the first page of the first volume: 

A treaty of Peace and Amity Concluded this Present Day 
Jima Artasi, the Twenty-first of the Luna Safer, Year of the 
Hegira 1210, Corresponding with Saturday, the Fifth of September, 
1795, Between Hassan Bashaw, Dey of Algiers, His Divan and 
Subjects, and George Washington, President of the United States 
of North America, and the Citizens of the Said United States. 
Concluded September 5, 1795; ratification advised by Senate March 
2, 1796. 

Article XXII of this treaty contains the notorious clause of tribute: 
. . .. Which we, the Dey and Divan, promise to observe, on considera- 
tion of the United States paying annually the value of twelve thousand 
Algerine sequins in maritime stores.”” Truly the pen was mightier than 
our sword for some twenty years until, in 1815, one Commodore Decatur 
negotiated a treaty which was signed “On board the United States ship 
Guerriere. . . ”, and Article II of which reads as follows: : 
“It is distinctly understood between the contracting parties, 
that no tribute, either as biennial presents, or under any other form 

or name whatever, shall ever be required by the Dey and Regency 

of Algiers from the United States of America, on any pretext what- 

ever.” (Comp) wa? 


LIDDELL HART, Capt. B. H. 


The remaking of modern armies. (355.0) 

This is a very interesting book in which the author has taken as his 
theme the lack of mobility in the modern armies of the world. The book 
is replete with historical examples from 378 A.D. to include the World War, 
illustrating the necessity for mobility in armies. 

In speaking of the effect on military ideas of the prolo trench 
warfare during the World War, Captain Liddell Hart says: ‘Today the 
germs of trench warfare still linger in the military system, with all their 
deadening effects on mind and action, which can be counteracted only by 
inoculation with the serum of mobility.”” The whole idea of mobility of 
the future armies, in this book, appears to be based on the efficiency of 
the small one-man tank and the cross-country armored car. 

This book is well written and should be of interest and value to officers 
of our service. wHG 


LINDSELL, Lt. Col. W. G. 


Military organization and administration. (355.3) 

This is a hand book on Military Organization and Interior Economy of 
the British Army brought up to date by an army officer. It is primarily 
intended for the use of junior officers and cadets of the British Army. The 
book is based on the various regulations now in force and deals with the 
subjects of: 

(1) Organization of the Army as a whole 

(2) Interior economy; paper work and messing 
(3) Shelter, billeting and camps 

(4) Supply services 

(5) Mobilization and pay 

(6) Troop movements. 

This book, I believe, is of considerable value to the junior officers 
and noncommissioned officers of the British Army but as a whole is interest- 
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ing t to us only as a comparison with the method of handling the same sub- 
j in our army. 

It is believed the chapter on Organization is of considerable interest 
and value to American Army officers whereas the book as a whole may be 
considered as a reference volume. 


CHAMBERS, Merritt M. 


“Every man a brick!” (355.41173) 

This book is a brief explanation of the origin, mission and accomplish-. 
ments of the Reserve Officers Training Corps. The author answers clearly 
and satisfactorily many charges against this invaluable link in the national 
system of civilian military training. If read by those who so carelessly 
oy out against militarism in our institutions of learning it should serve to 
allay their fears. 

The book should be read by all officers of the army and is of especial 
value to all connected with the training of the civilian components of the 
army of the United States. PR 


GOLDSCHMIDT, Lt. Col. S. G. 


Bridle wise. A key to better hunters—better ponies. (355.64) 

“This handsome volume may, as stated in the preface, ‘be regarded as a 
reasoned plea for the revival of the old system of English equitation, which. 
insisted on balance and control, in a saddle horse, combined with the utmost 
freedom of forward movements.’ It does not pretend to be a complete 
manual of equitation and many of the principles laid down are old. Some 
are new and reasonable. Since the book covers the whole field of training 
of a polo pony or hunter from the unbroken animal to the finished product, 
it is especially useful to one who has in mind the training of a green prospect 
for either of these specialized functions. 

“Contrary to the general belief, Colonel Goldschmidt is of the opinion 
that a polo pony has no fondness for the game and that all ponies, even the 
most brilliant, play polo under compulsion. On the other hand, he states 
that the only work to which a horse can be put from which it derives any 
pleasure, and in which it takes any personal interest, is fox hunting. 

“Asa pre-requisite to proper training, the author lays great stress on 
an understanding of the psychology of the horse. This feature is frequently 
lost sight of, and probably accounts for many animals being spoiled in 
breaking or training. 

“Chapters on the handling of the young horse, long-rein driving, 
mounting and dismounting, bits and bitting, and teaching a horse to obey 
the aids, bring the young animal up to the point where specialized training 
for hunting or polo should begin. The chapters on these two subjects are 
very comprehensive. Other chapters deal with special training for the 
show ring, correction of vices, stable management, hints on buying horses 
and ponies, cruelty in training and sport, etc. ‘ 

“Twenty-seven full page plates by Lionel Edwards and seventy-nine 
drawings add much to the value of the book.” (Cavalry Journal) 


GERMAINS, Victor Wallace 
The mechanization of war. (356.0) 

_ An excellent presentation of the subject ‘‘Mechanization of War’ 
dealing in detail with the influence of tanks, airplanes, tractors and trucks 
on tactics. This study is of considerable value to all officers on duty at 
these schools. It will also give to any prospective War College student 
many ideas which will be of value to him at that institution. 


J. M. C. 
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ROSE, J. Holland 


The indecisiveness of modern war and other essays. (356.0) 

This is a British collection of eleven historical essays on various military 
and naval subjects. Two of them relate to the author’s theory that modern 
warfare is indecisive, on land or sea. 

It is argued that modern war at sea must be indecisive because it relies 
upon heavy battleships armed with 15-inch and 16-inch guns. The reason- 
ing runs like this: Heavy ships are cumbrous. A superior fleet cannot sur- 

rise a weaker one protected by the scouting of aircraft and submarines. 

ven if surprise is effected, as at Jutland, the weaker fleet can easily escape 
under cover of a smoke screen and a vigorous counterattack by light cruisers, 
as in that battle. Successful pursuit, without which the victory cannot be 
exploited, is impossible because of the danger from minefields. Therefore, 
concludes the author, naval warfare must resolve itself into a blockade of 
the civil population, without a decisive defeat of the hostile fleet, and he 
chooses the Battle of Jutland to illustrate his conclusion. But, while the 
German fleet was not destroyed, it did retire from the sea and was never 
again a serious factor in the war. This seems to be a decisive result. The 
author admits that the Japanese fleet decisively defeated the Russian fleet; 
but he regards this as a freak and caused by the Russian government 
sending its fleet on a mission where failure was certain. 

As to the indecisiveness of war on land, he argues that modern mass 
armies are too unwieldy for decisive action and that modern weapons, 
ground organization, deficiency of cavalry and excess of artillery, and diffi- 
‘culty of surprise render decisive results improbable. He uses the war on 
the Western Front as an illustration of indecisive warfare, saying (page 47): 

“But the Allies nowhere got them [the Germans] on the run. 

In fact, neither side could move quickly, because clogged by artil- 

lery and heavy transport and mud. For these reasons the war of 

movement was not restored in the west.’ . 

All will not agree that there was not a decisive defeat of the German 

The author himself (pages 44-45) describes Allenby’s campaign 
in Palestine as resulting in a “greater Jena.” These two essays are interest- 
ing but not very instructive; and they do not prove that decisive battles 
are things of the past. : 

The other essays deal with matters pertaining to British national 
safety and expansion, the balance of power in the Mediterranean, the ulti- 
mate dependence of India on Sea Power, certain aspects of the careers of 
Napoleon and Nelson, Admiral Duckworth’s failure to capture Constan- 
tinople in 1807, the health and morale of Nelson’s fleet before Trafalgar, 
the British acquisition of Malta, and, finally, the comparatively recent 
growth of the spirit of chivalry at sea. 

While these essays are of some interest to the general reader, they 
are of but little direct value to any of the sections of these schools. 


B. D. E. 


PAQUET, Lt. Col. French Army 


Dressage des cadres a la recherche du renseignement. [Training of 
Officers in intelligence work.] (357.20) ; 
A treatise upon the instruction of intelligence personnel in a division 
and a corps. It includes an illustrative map problem and a terrain exercise, 
together with practical suggestions for conducting these exercises. 
While considerably padded with military platitudes, this work should 
rove of interest to our G-2 Section by reason of the fact that it discusses 
th doctrines and methods from the viewpoint of the French Army. 


S. B. B. 
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RICHMOND, Vice-Admiral Sir Herbert W. 

Command and discipline. (357.89 

The book is based entirely on extracts taken from the opinions ex- 
pressed in writings of famous army and naval commanders. The extracts 
are selected indiscriminately from all nationalities and their scope is quite 
general in character. 

No attempt is made to base the subject matter, concerning command 
and discipline, on a scientific phsycological basis, but rather on historical 
example. The examples selected, however, confirm the present teachings 
on the subject and stress its importance. 

The book is short and well worth reading. mc 
CHARRINGTON, Lieut. Col. H. V. S. 


Where the cavalry stands today. (358.202) 

“The contents of this little book appeared recently as three separate 
articles (corresponding to the three chapters in their present form) in the 
British Cavalry Journal. 

“The first article, or chapter, summarizes the history of cavalry prior 
to the Great, or World, War; the second records briefly the operations of 
cavalry in the Great War; and the third gives the conclusions of the author 
as to the future of gen’ 

“This future the author deduces from a study of the cavalry lessons of 
the war, as he sees them, which he sums up in large type as follows: ‘The 
outstanding lessons of the Great War are the value of mounted troops 
acting in small detachments in close cooperation with other arms and their 
limitations when acting independently in large formations.’ He adds that 
‘it is to fulfill this role and to cooperate with armoured fighting vehicles 
that cavalry should now be organized, trained and equipped.’ 

“The successful operations of large independent bodies of cavalry in 
Palestine and other theaters of war are dismissed as having been carried 
out against inferior opponents. Cavalry’s chief limitations against a well- 
armed and disciplined pa | are their limited powers of assault and sus- 
ceptibility to air attack. The author evidently cannot visualize cavalry 
strong enough in fire power to defeat good foot troops, not in the eventual 
fire attack from the ground against airplanes. 

“The value of the book from an American point of view lies in the 
emphasis placed upon the undoubted value of small cavalry detachments 
organically assigned to large infantry units, which we, in an eagerness to 
evolve efficient large independent cavalry organizations, are perhaps too 
prone to overlook.”” (Cavalry Journal) 


RITCHIE, M.B.H., Major Royal Medical Corps 


Aesculapius Armaque. (358.6042) 

“Major Ritchie has the pen of a ready writer. In the twelve articles 
of which this volume with the somewhat awkward title is composed, he 
expresses his views and thoughts on the past, present and future position 
and training of the medical services in relation to military operations in 
terse and incisive language. The articles have already appeared serially 
in the ‘Journal of the Royal Army Medical Corps’ and were written during 
the author’s tour of service, i.e., Turkey and Malta in the period 1923-1925. 
This experience of medical and military organization and administration 
since the war coupled with a long and varied experience during the war, 
both in the field and at G. H. Q., makes his criticism of the present position 
of the Army Medical Service and his visions of its relation to military 
operations in the future of considerable value. His most suggestive articles 
are the first two in the volume, under the titles, ‘Mars et Hygea’ and ‘Sen- 
tentiae Vagae.’ In the former Major Ritchie’s thoughts wander over a 
wide field of subjects such as medical administration, evolution of warfare, 
fashions in fighting, types of ambulance transport, the Geneva Convention, 
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and so on, in addition to his main theme on the importance of sanitation in 
the maintenance of military efficiency. ‘Sententiae Vagae’ would have been 
a more appropriate title for it than for the second article, which is mainly 
a recapitulation of the organization of the medical service and its units 
before, during and after the war and the modifications induced in them 
by the lessons of the war. The general trend of the author’s contentions in 
these and in the subsequent articles is to the effect that the medical officer 
of the future will take a greater part in the duties and responsibilities of the 
ae staff than he does at present. ‘Hygiene,’ he says, ‘may 
become Q.’ 

“On this account he urges that the portals of the Staff College should 
be thrown open to officers of the R. A. M. C. In an article on the ‘pros’ 
and ‘cons’ of chemical warfare he deprecates the idea that the use of poison- 
ous gases will be the determining factor in war, but he does not undervalue 
the importance of providing against this new weapon. ‘Chemical warfare,’ 
he remarks, ‘is a perpetual nightmare to the high command. It is a per- 
petual nightmare to the medical service also.’ 

“Apart from the articles that are of purely domestic interest to the 
R. A. M. C., the volume contains a picturesque presentation of some of the 
problems that must be exercising the minds of staff and administrative 
officers and that must be faced in the conduct of military operations in 
the future. In this respect it is well worthy of perusal by officers of all 
branches of the Army. Whether they will agree with the author’s views 
or not is another matter. They will certainly find in them much food for 
thought.” (Journal of the Royal United Service Institution) 


SMITH, Sir Frederick 


A history of the Royal Army Veterinary Corps, 1796-1919. (358.6842) 

“The more or less indefinite status for many years of veterinarians in 
our service had a counterpart in the experience of these specialists in the 
British army, and extended over a much greater period of time. In the 
latter, the farrier was the progenitor of the veterinary surgeon. In addition 
to his duties in connection with the care of horses, the farrier had that of 
inflicting corporal punishment on offenders, and was informed beforehand 
that if he failed in his duty, he would himself be punished. In order to 
keep him attentive to his work as farrier, if a horse was lamed through 
careless shoeing, the farrier himself received corporal punishment, and was 
confined until the horse was sound. Such a regulation might have a salu- 
tary effect on some horseshoers of our day. 

“Edward Coleman, F. R. S., is given the credit for bringing the veter- 
inary service into existence. In 1796 a veterinary college was established 
and provision made for attachment of veterinary surgeons to cavalry 
organizations. At first these had only warrant rank and for a time the class 
of men appointed left much to be desired. Soon it was urged that ‘they 
should be appointed in the same way as human surgeons, that they should 
be commissioned officers, that they should rank as gentlemen.’ This was 
done in 1797. 

“The first regulations dealing with the transportation of horses by sea 
appeared in 1813. They are interesting as introducing the sponging of the 
face and nostrils with vinegar in bad weather, and the giving of nitre with 
the food, fetishes which remained in the regulations for seventy or eighty 


years. 

“In 1818 a Register of Sick and Lame Horses was introduced, which 
was to be frequently inspected by the commanding officer, and produced 
at all inspections of the regiment. 

“Veterinarians at first had much to learn. One of some prominence 
never throughout his life reengueene a case of acute laminitis; he always 
attributed it to an affection of the back. They also had other shortcomings. 


In 1828, the Veterinarian stated: ‘The type of man sent as veterinary 
surgeon to some cavalry regiments was such that he was not permitted to 
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mess with the officers.’ At the end of the year 1834 there occurred in India 
a case of two lieutenants of a native cavalry regiment striking a veterinary 
officer and attempting to throw him out of a window. The type of veterinary 
surgeons and their professional knowledge improved and they rendered very 
satisfactory service in the Crimean War and the Indian Mutiny. In the 
Abyssinian Campaign of 1867, for the first time, an effort was made to deal 
with casualties among animals by the establishment of hospitals. 

“An Army Veterinary School was established in 1880, due largely to 
the efforts of Major-General Sir Frederick Fitzwygram, commanding the 
nee | brigade at Aldershot, and himself a member of the profession. 

“Tn 1881 the dsicovery was made in India by Dr. Evans, Army Veter- 
inary Department, of the presence in the blood of horses and camels afflicted 
with ‘surra,’ of large flagellated organisms, since named trypanosoma. 
Twenty years later our service had the ‘surra’ problem to solve in the 
Philippines. 

“At the baginaing of the Boer War in 1899, the veterinary service was 
ina bad way. There was no provision of any kind for the care of sick animals 
in the field, the hospitals having been done away with. This circumstance 
and subsequent defective organization and administration resulted in an 
appalling loss of animals. This experience led to an effective reorganization 
after the war. 

“In 1903, veterinary surgeons were ee non-compound rank for the 
first time, and promotion was accelerated. 

“Officers of the mounted services will find much of interest in this work 
in regard to the evolution of horseshoeing and the care of sick and wounded 
animals.” (Cavalry Journal) 


“SQUADRON-LEADER” 

Basic principles of air warfare; the influence of air power on sea and 
land strategy. (358.7242) 

The greater number of books that have been published on the subject 
of air warfare deal with the employment of air force without special refer- 
ence to its relation to the other armed forces of a nation. The author of 
this book, however, views the air force as an integral part of all the armed 
forces and devotes himself to a study of how its operations must be co- 
ordinated with the operations of ground and naval forces in order that the 
total of their combined efforts will secure the best results. The author has 
a thorough knowledge of the principles of war and discusses the application 
of each of them to the employment of air force. The book is replete with 
historical examples illustrating adherence to these principles as well as 
failures to apply them. i CW.R 


BYWATER, Hector C. 

Navies and nations. (359) 

Mr. Bywater the author of Sea Power in the Pacific, the naval corre- 
spondent of the London Daily News, is an Englishman whose equipment for - 
writing on naval matters has long been internationally recognized. This 
book is a study of the naval situation today and the fleets and policies of 
the great powers, especially Great Britain and the United States. A catal 
of ships, with a great deal of information as to the navies of the worl 
since the Peace Treaty of 1919, it gives details of armament and armor with 
explanations of the various types of warships and their functions. 

The (London) Times states that the book is ‘‘a really admirable sum- 
mary of the condition of the world’s navies and of the influences in inter- 
national and domestic politics which have been mainly responsible for 
giving those navies their present composition,” and another London period- 
ical, the Spectator believes that “‘the author has learned the art of stating 
briefly and clearly both sides of a case,” and asserts that “the book plainly 
outweighs in importance everything else of the kind that has appeared in 
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recent years.” Crossing to our own country, the Boston Independent declares 
that the authorin“. . . his painstaking work has evolved a strong case 
for further reductions in sea force,” and that his “standing as an expert 
makes his facts unimpeachable ‘and lends weight to his deduction that 


‘further definite p can be made towards the reduction of naval 
armaments if the leading powers sincerely wish it.’”’ (Comp) 
W. A. P. 


BENSON, William S., Rear Admiral, U. S. Navy (Retired.) 

The merchant marine. (359.1573) 

Admiral Benson, with his many years experience as a naval officer, and 
his several years of experience as a member of the United States Shipping 
Board, is well equip to discuss the Merchant Marine of the United States. 

In his book “The Merchant Marine” he discusses the growth of our 
shipping from its infancy, showing its relation to the shipping of Great 
Britain and other competitive powers during the early years of the nation 
when our marine reached a development that enabled it to carry over ninety 
per cent of our foreign trade. 

The author then accounts for the decline of our shipping to its pitiful 
insignificance at the time of the Spanish-American War, at which low ebb it 
remained until we entered the World War. He shows clearly its relation and 
importance to the nation from the viewpoints of industry, commerce and 
national defense. 

Throughout his narrative the author shows the necessity for support 
by the government in order to maintain our flag at sea in the face of the 
strong subsidized competition of Great Britain, Germany, Japan, and 
other powers possessing a merchant marine. He shows plainly that the 
decline of our shipping since 1830 has been due mainly to the lack of ade- 
— governmental aid and, in part, to our shipping laws, which, though 

esigned to place our seamen upon a better plane physically and financially 
as wage earners, have actually increased the cost of operation of merchant 
vessels under the American flag to such an extent as to make it clearly 
impossible for them to compete in foreign trade with those of other nations. 

The author in a clear concise way gives the relations of the United 
States Shipping Board to our Merchant Marine, as established by law, and 
its function in the management of the great fleet of merchant ships acquired 
by the United States during the World War. ere 


OSBORN, Henry Fairfield 


Creative education in school, college, university and museum. (370.4) 

The good of creative education is to discover and unfold latent creative 
abilities in the students of our schools, colleges and universities. The author 
has gathered into this volume a selection of his recent writings and ad- 
dresses which discyss his thinking upon and his work in creative education. 

New York Herald Tribune Books: “The sympathetic reader can readily 
overlook its not infrequent repetitions and its fragmentary character. The 
book discloses a vital unity throughout its 335 pages. A notable advantage 
for the purposes of this study belongs to this observant student of man’s 
long history on the earth. It makes possible for him a long view of educa- 
tion.”” (Comp) wa P 


FENTON, Norman 


Self-direction and adjustment. (371.3) 

“This little book is a most appropriate addition to the ‘Measurement 
and Adjustment Series,’ and its small size is in striking contrast with the 
importance of its content, and with the broad and able manner in which its 
author has treated a most difficult subject. It is a remarkable commentary 
upon American education that it should have had to wait until 1927 for 
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the appearance of a book of this sort; and still more remarkable that the 
state of our educational conscience appears to the Editor in such a light 
that in the preface he almost apologetically suggests that students in high 
school and college should be encouraged to study the art of studying and 
of learning. Any one who is at all in touch with American teachers knows 
that Professor Termon has correctly appraised the attitude of the teaching 
world toward this problem, as evidenced in his modest suggestion that this 
book be made a required reading for high school and college students. 

“Such a prescription would te more justifiable for all classes of students 
than many of the now required readings are for any class of students. A 
good beginning would be for administrators to read and study this book 
themselves, then require all their teachers to read it. 

“This is undoubtedly the best book that has appeared to date on this 
subject. It considers such knotty and perennial problems as the control 
of worry and daydreaming, concentration, self-dependence, memory, 
originality and thinking, reading, etc., and presents much sound and helpful 
advice, and suggests many concrete devices by which students of varying 
temperament may hopefully seek to realize their maximal potentialities. 
(Historical Outlook) 


FISHER, Mrs. Dorothea Frances (Canfield) 

Why stop learning? (374) 

“‘Mass education as a means to universal literacy, the methods now 
used in adult education, and the possibilities of development in these fields 
are the subjects of this well written and lively book. There are chapters on 
correspondence schools, public libraries, women’s clubs, child study, lyceums 
and chautauquas, university extension, workers’ education, museums, and 
other sources of adult education.” (Booklist) 


WILKINS, Ernest Hatch 

The changing college. (378) 

‘“‘Among people interested in the methods and results of higher educa- 
tion there is hardly any feature of it that is more discussed than that of the 
character of the college—the subjects with which it should deal and the 
methods by which they should be taught. This little book by Dr. Wilkins, 
who last Fall was installed as the President of Oberlin College, will therefore 
be of consequence not only to those engaged in the teaching of students but 
also to parents of young men and women preparing for or already in college. 
Dr. Wilkins was formerly Dean of the College of Arts, Literature and Science 
of the University of Chicago, and the nine short papers which compose the 
book were born out of his experience, observation and thought during his 
years in that position. Some of them were originally addresses before 
meetings of various sorts, and others have had publication in well-known 
journals, but several appear here for the first time. The opening paper, 
which gives its name to the book, deals, for the most part concretely, with 
the actual changes in methods which are taking place in many American - 
colleges and universities, such as the institution of honor courses at Harvard, 
Swarthmore and Smith, the orientation courses at Amherst and Chicago, 
the experiments in courses whose object is training in thought at Johns 
Hopkins, Columbia and Chicago, the final examination tests that are being 
tried by Bowdoin, Mount Holyoke, Princeton and other institutions. 

“He mentions also experiments that are endeavoring to retain and 
increase the interest of alumni in educational matters. And his conclusion 
is that ‘the college is changing, rapidly and profoundly,’ and that other 
modifications in the early future ‘will transform it fundamentally.’ Other 
papers deal with the college curriculum, college teaching, the question of 
who should attend college and why, the college book store and cooperation 
between Faculty and students. One article describes the experiment of 
beginning the college year with a ‘freshman week,’ instituted a few years 
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ago by the University of Maine, whose example was followed a year later 
by the University of Chicago. The final paper deals with that crucial 
question, ‘intercollegiate football,’ and discusses in a suave but earnest 
manner the problem of how to retain this feature of American college life 
and at the same time prune it of its unwholesome features and results.” 
(New York Times Book Review) 


LEWIS, W. D., CANBY, H. S. & BROWN, T. J. eds 


Winston simplified dictionary, encyclopedic edition. (423) 

“An ususually good dictionary for general desk use. This new edition 
has been expanded from 820 to 1492 pages. It contains 3000 illustrations 
and thirty-two maps. Excellent colored plates of birds, flowers, heraldic 
ei as flags, and costumes, and many recent and unusual words.” 

ooklist 


BRYAN, W. F., NETHERCOT, Arthur H., de VOTO, Bernard 

The writer’s handbook. (428.0) 

“The authors of The Writer’s Handbook, who are members of the 
Department of English at Northwestern University, have made use of 
their experience in teaching to prepare this ‘empirical and pragmatical text 
book of composition.’ Their basis of authority is, in general, the practice 
of the best contemporary writers and the style cards of the best contem- 
porary periodicals and publishing houses. 

“The book starts with the composition as a whole, passes to the para- 
graph, and then concentrates upon the sentence. The rules of grammar and 
the mechanical details of punctuation, capitalization, spelling, annotation, 
etc., are taken up last. This arrangement, pregeetens from the general 
to the particular, is logical and should result in the elimination of errors in 
the order of their importance. 

“Where usage varies, the authors give the more common practice, as 
in the position of periods at the end of quotations; and where current usage 
shows a definite trend away from the old rules, they are tolerant—which is 
perhaps another way of saying they are up-to-date. Although intended for 
classroom use the book is well worth a place on any young writer’s desk.” 
(Coast Artillery Journal) 

We would characterize this little volume somewhat more inclusively 
than does the above review—it will be found a valuable addition to any 
writer’s desk; and practically all instructors come in this category. 

The decimal system of notation for paragraphs and subparagraphs is 
unique and is, apparently, an adaptation to writing, of the decimal clas- 
sification for books used by nearly all standard libraries of this country. Its 
adaptability for use in instructional matter of our Service Schools, and 
military correspondence and literature in general might well be considered. 
Certainly, any improvement possible to our present cumbersome system of 
“1. a (1) (a) (i)” is worthy of thought. wAP 


MITCHELL, Samuel Alfred & ABBOTT, Charles Greeley 

The fundamentals of astronomy. (520) 

“There are few who, gazing at a star-filled sky, have not wondered at 
the many mysteries locked in its depths, felt their abysmal ignorance, and 
craved answers to the many questions which engulfed them. In a non- 
technical manner, the authors have told the story of the stars, punctuated 
with anecdotes and historical allusions. It is first-class entertainment. 
But the value of the book does not end there. If affords a means for as 
much scientific study as the average man desires, for it goes into the prob- 
lems sufficiently deeply to furnish all of the data ordinarily required. It 
is highly recommended to the layman who wants more intimate and up-to- 
date knowledge of the great heavens beyond.” (The Military Engineer) 
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DARROW, Floyd L. 


The story of chemistry. (540.0) : 

This story of chemistry, generously illustrated, opens with a chapter 
on the alchemist and then traverses two centuries of scientific discovery, 
tracing the development of the science of chemistry from the beginni 
of the modern era to its dominating position in the industrial—and politi 
—world of today. The story of the science of chemistry is subordinated to 
the achievements of that science in the field of industry. There are some 
“tedious industrial pages which fairly bristle with statistics’ but the book 
is undeniably and extremely interesting and evidences a thoroughly sound 
knowledge of the subject. The chapter on “Atoms, Electrons and Protons” 
is perhaps the most lucid theory that has yet been written upon this subject, 
and another, “The Twilight Realm of Matter” stirs the Boston Transcript 
“like a Jules Verne novel.”” (Comp) war 


HUNTINGTON, Ellsworth 

The human habitat. (573) 

“Intended to give the layman a clear, brief, yet comprehensive idea 
of some of the principal geographic factors that affect human life, inter- 
preted according to the American school of i sae It does not at- 
tempt to cover the whole subject but the phases included are fully and 
entertainingly discussed.” (Booklist) 


SANSUM, W. D. 


The normal diet. A simple statement of the fundamental principles 
of diet for the mutual use of physicians and patients. (613.2) 

This little book contains a very practical and scientific discussion of 
the normal diet. It shows clearly the reasons why the mixed diet is the 
normal diet, and gives the proper proportions and amount necessary for 
each class of food. 

In addition it explains clearly the ultimate acid or alkaline end products 
of food consumed. This is a phase of diet not well understood by the vast 
majority, and it is errors in just this field which result so often in the condi- 
tion commonly called “acidosis.”” The author lists all the common foodstuffs 
in parallel tables showing their degrees of acidity or alkalinity, thus making 
it practical with little study to keep safely on the side of alkalinity. 

It is a handbook of personal interest to all. wwe 


WHITING, John D. 


Storm fighters; true stories of the Coast Guard. (614.868) 

As indicated by the title this volume brings together a collection of 
true stories of heroic rescues made by life saving crews of the United States 
Coast Guard. Illustrated by the author it is well written, full of dramatic 
and thrilling moments graphically and impressively described. The book 
ought to result in a dissemination of a better knowledge of the arduous 
and gallant services rendered by the Coast Guard and bring to that branch 
of the public service the appreciation it deserves. (Comp) “* ‘ 


REEVES, Lt. Dache M. 

Aerial photographs. (623.812) 

The first part of this volume is devoted to aerial photograph reading. 
By means of descriptions and examples, the character of aerial photographs 
is — and the technique of recognizing objects is demonstrated. 

art Two is a combination of tactics, technique of separate arms, 

camouflage, the ee of photographs to definite military operations, 
intelligence and the use of aerial photographs in military mapping. The 
statements made appear to be sound and, though differently expressed, 
conform generally to the teachings embodied in the texts wf these Schools. 

The k is of interest to all instructors. 


V. 
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BROWN, Cecil Leonard Morley 


The conquest of the air; an historical survey. (629.13) 


Springfield Republican: ‘“‘Whoever reads this survey will learn how 
man’s thoughts about flying passed from myth and fancy to scientific 
understanding; how the true principles of aviation were evolved by scientific 
thinkers long before they were applied in the modern airplane; how the 19th 
century experiments with gliders prepared the way for the modern airplane 
and taught men how to conduct themselves in the air; and, finally, how four 
Americans, Prof. Samuel P. Langley, his associate, Charles M. Maniy, and 
the Wright brothers, Wilbur and Orville, developed the practica: airplane, 
which made possible man’s conquest of the air.” 

The London Spectator: “A historical survey issued in the rather severe 
format of a primer but full of ‘meat.’ This book is to be commended not 
only to those Lindberghs of to-morrow who now creep unwillingly to school, 
but to their elders too.” 


CHAMBERLIN, Clarence D. 
Record flights. (629.13) 


“No greater contrast in men could be found than in the personalities 
of the three aviators who flew the Atlantic in the brilliant adventures of 
last year—Lindbergh, Chamberlin and Byrd, for Byrd was the leader, 
although he had three men with him. And of them all Chamberlin might 
best be regarded as the average man in aviation. Of no outstanding genius, 
he is yet a man fully equipped by education and training for his profession, 
and there is probably no pilot who goes about his work with less fuss or a 
better appreciation of what he has to do. 

“Chamberlin’s attitude toward flying is that of a business man toward 
his work. He loves it, has made it support him in the days of barnstorming, 
commercial flying and rebuilding old planes for sale, and at the same time 
has contributed a good deal to the development of flying by his exposition 
of what certain types of planes will do. Giuseppe Bellanca, the builder 
of the famous Columbia in which Chamberlin and Levine made the At- 
lantic flight, believes Chamberlin has great ability as an airplane engineer. 


“The most interesting aspect of his book is the way in which it reveals 

the personality of Chamberlin and his attitude toward flying. He has 
en his chances with a smile as have other pilots worth their salt, he has 
never made a parachute jump and does not want to make one, he looks 
with whimsical humor on the mishaps which occur to him, and like Lind- 
bergh has no excuses for bad judgment. And he refuses to regard himself 
a Sang This is the first thought which he offers the reader who opens his 


. “The story of the flight across is a welcome contrast to Lindbergh’s 
short two pages devoted to his great feat. Lindbergh was actuated by 
modesty, but he left untold a lot of things which people wanted to know 
and many incidents which he has related to a few friends and which may 
not be known for years. Apparently his flight was not as uneventful as 
he would have it appear. But Chamberlin, although nothing in particular 
happened to him on the way over the Atlantic, does give in simple detail 
a picture of two courageous men leaving the land behind with a joke. 

“There is much that is interesting in Chamberlin’s story aside from the 
Atlantic flight, for he tells of his army training, his barnstorming and the 
hard days of commercial flying during the slump in aviation following the 
war. His description of the negro pilots and parachute jumpers with whom 
he had to deal, particularly the parachute jumper who clung to a strut 
after his chute opened until the strut carried away, are among the most 
amusing stories in aviation.” (New York Times Book Review) 
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THOMAS, Lowell Jackson 


cl an skyways; the story of a tour of Europe by airplane. (629.13) 

“in uropean the reader is taken on a swiftly moving tour 
of twenty-five thousand miles of travel over European airways. Lowell 
Thomas, the author, is bp yo an air enthusiast; and because of his 
competency in the field of aviation he was selected as the official historian 
of the American Army Air Service flight around the world, and tells the 
thrilling story in his book, The First World Flight. But to ‘do’ Europe by 
air is a strange enough undertaking i in itself, and it is certain that even in 
the present day few would conceive of engaging in such an aerial jaunt. 
As a result of the author’s keen interest in air travel, and his recording of 
the first airplane flight around the world, Lowell Thomas voiced the follow- 
ing conclusion in relation to his latest book: ‘So it seemed to me if men 
could circumnavigate the globe without even changing airplanes and live 
. to tell the tale, surely flying was now safe enough to invite one’s family 
to join on a tour of the organized airways of Europe 

“The author dedicates this unique book ‘to all who have missed the 
joys of flight’; but this true account holds much in store for anyone the 
east interested in travel by air. Lowell Thomas could not have selected 
a more untouched subject so singly alone in the field of aviation, and he 
recounts his story with the entertaining properties of one who has taken an 
active part. It took the author seven months to cover twenty-one different 
countries on his great adventure, and on his trip he traveled on practically 
every existing organized ae dad on the European continent. The book is 
not, however, confined to the mere te.ling of the story of a tour of Europe 
by airplane; but, on the other hand, in addition to its bountiful illustrations, 
it is spiced with descriptions of airplanes and how they operate, of day flying 
and night flying, stories of air battles during the World War, adventures 
of long-distance airmen, heroic stories of aerial exploits, and other air 
anecdotes and stories of adventure in the sky that will appeal to the dullest 
reader.” (Quartermaster Review) 


LEHMANN, Capt. Ernst & MINGOS, Howard 

The zeppelins. (629.15) 

Prior to the World War, Captain Lehmann, a reserve officer of the 
German Navy, was in the employ of the Zeppelin Company which was 
developing the use of zeppelins for commercial purposes. Upon the out- 
break of war he was retained as navigator, advisor and assistant designer 
bY the German government which immediately took over the zeppelin 

ant. After the war, he was second in command on the airship Los Angeles 
on its flight from Germany to the United States. 

‘This rather interesting book was apparently written to assist in bolster- 
ing the more or less waning cause of the zeppelin. It becomes somewhat 
tiresome to the layman because of the detailed accounts, frequently none 
too well chronologically arranged, of the accomplishments, exploits, mis- 
haps, in fact the complete history, of each individual zeppelin during the 
war. It undoubtedly contains much technical information of value to any 
service engaged in the manufacture or operation of heavier-than-air ships. 
It is apparent that the book does not wnder-rate the accomplishments of the 
zeppelins during the war, in spite of the fact that they were finally with- 
drawn from military control and concentrated in the navy where their 
scouting proved to be the most valuable class of work on which they could 
be 

e story of the zeppelin during the war follows the be of the usual 
struggle between offensive and defensive means. The airship kept some- 
what ahead in the race until the faster, higher climbing airplanes and the 
incendiary projectile made its existence in the air extremely hazardous, 
and until the bombing plane proved more efficient in bombing tactics which 
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class of work previously had largely constituted the raison d’etre of the 
airship in the military service. wae 


History of the explosives industry in America. (662.2) 

An extensive history of the explosives industry in America coveri ring 
both its technical and development. Copiously 
the book is based largely upon data obtained through interviews and cor- 
respondence with veteran makers of explosives. 

Industrial and Engineering Chemistry: ‘We have nothing but praise 
for the Institute of Makers of Explosives for a and carrying through 
this work, and congratulations for the authors who have succeeded in pre- 
senting historical facts and technical details in such an entertaining fashion.” 

ew York Times: ‘This is the first time its story has been compre- 
hensively told . . . seem to have omitted nothing of consequence 
so far as this country is concerned, and they have also included in its com- 
mercial history such data as they were able to get together of the history 
of powder companies of Canada, Mexico and South America. They seem 
not to have been very successful in this attempt [with respect to the last 
named countries.]” (Comp) WY 


PARRINGTON, Vernon Louis 


Main currents in American thought. (810.9) 

“Mr. Parrington has written two volumes on the development of 
American opinion. The first volume, ‘The Colonial Mind,’ covers the 
period from 1620 to 1800, and the second, ‘The Romantic Revolution in 
America,’ brings the story down to the eve of the Civil War. The grand 
plan is divided into six Books: Liberalism and Puritanism (the war of the 
theologians in New England), the Colonial Mind (the development of the 
American pattern and its ideological contrasts with the metropolitan defense 
mechanisms), Liberalism and the Constitution (the clash of agrarianism and 
capitalism, through the formation of the Constitution to the triumph of 
Jeffersonian democracy), the Mind of the South (physiocratic agrarianism, 
—— psychology and frontier equalitarianism), the Mind of the 

iddle East (the conflict of Whiggery and Jacksonian levelism), and the 
Mind of New England (old federa 


BELLOC, Hilaire 

Towns of destiny. (914) 

“In this book Hilaire Belloc shows his mastery of narrative and descrip- 
tive style and at the same time reveals a detailed knowledge of history, 
to which travel, as well as books, has contributed. Most of the Central 
and Southern European towns of which he writes figure more prominently 
in history than in Baedeker; yet they may be reached by the tourist of 
to-day and all who read Hilaire Belloc’s account will feel the urge to visit 
them.” (American Review of Reviews) 


m and reforming militancy.)” (Nation) 


NILES, Blair 


Black Haiti; a biography of Africa’s eldest daughter. (917.294) 

“These are the impressions of a rarely sympathetic traveler interested 
above all in the people of Black Haiti and in making the reader see them as 
she saw them. She watched them dancing and cock-fighting, Tesh the market 
place and at worship in the cathedral. She tells of their , of their 
national heroes Toussaint and Dessalines, of King Christophe | his court, 
and of Oswald Durand, the national poet of,the Haitians. She has some- 
thing to say also about the United States marines and the army of occu 
tion. Mrs. Niles was ‘for letting impressions happen, rather than gol 
after them,’ -. for getting away from port towns into interiors.” going 
igest 
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COOPER, Clayton Sedgwick 

Latin America—men and markets. (918) 

“The author aims primarily to foster a better understanding of Latin 
American commerce and industry, but he includes also material on the 
climate, geography, and peoples of the various countries. There are chap- 
ters on Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Argentina, Paraguay, Brazil, Vene- 
—— Panama, Central America, Mexico, and the West Indies.” 

ist 


LUDWIG, Emil 

Genius and character. (Translation from the German by Kenneth 
Burke.) (920.01) 

“One hears much of ‘the new biography,’ of portraiture in place of the 
narrated lives, but so far as the practice of Mr. Bradford and Mr. Lud 
goes, it belongs'to an ancient and honorable tradition. Plutarch has inspi 


many generations to do the same, if haply it were possible. But the effort 
is after the personality of the man rather than his value or effect on the 
world of his time and after him. Therein a biographical essay by Messrs. 
Bradford or Strachey or Ludwig on—let us say—Burke or Bismarck or 
Burr, would differ of course from one by Macaulay or Lord Morley. It is 
more an effort of creative imagination in handling the same materials, and 
less of record and outlook. 

“But the ultimate values are still personal to the writer. Mr. Ludwig’s 
portraits of Germans are his best, as one would expect they would be. He 
understands the Goethean problem better than he understands the Shake- 
spearian. His Wilson is lamentable. It is a dialogue between Wilson and 

ashi m that does not come within recognition distance of either of 
them. His Voltaire is not very interesting, though, on the other hand, his 
Balzac is. His Rhodes is not bad, but his Von Stein is admirable. His 
parallel of Byron and Lassalle is strained. He is not very successful with 
these ‘stunts.’ 

“Mr. Ludwig is not as subtle as Mr. Strachey, or as well balanced as 
Mr. Bradford, but he is brilliant and vivid, and never smart or impertinent— 
the pitfalls into which so much recent biography has fallen. He has been 
more than fortunate in his translator.” (Saturday Review of Literature) 


BELL, Lady © 


The letters of Gertrude Bell. (920.1742) 

These letters tell the life story of an extraordinary Englishwoman who 
was “scholar, poet, historian, archaeologist, art critic, mountaineer, ex- 
plorer, gardener, naturalist and distinguished servant of the State.’’ Ger- 
trude Bell, thirty years ago set out traveling through the Arabian desert. 
She developed an ardent enthusiasm for the Arabs and when the war came 
—_ her unequalled knowledge of Arabia at the service of the State. 

he became one of the Kingmakers of ret created for herself a unique 
position in Bagdad, and om go powerful influence in bringing King Faisal 
to the throne. During all her wanderings she kept in close touch with her 
home in an unbroken series of journal letters describing her adventures. 
These letters, covering her whole life from her early childhood in England, 
to 1926, just before her death in Bagdad, have been collected and published 
by her stepmother, Lady Bell. 

Prolific as a letter writer it is quite natural to find an absence of the 
art of condensation; but she is “‘a reporter with a fluent and graphic pen and 
her detailed accounts of her experiences are exciting and vivid,’”’ and are 
“dramatic, witty and informative by turns.” There are brilliant little 
character-sketches of men like Colonel Lawrence and (at an earlier stage) 
the ex-Emperor and Empress of Germany. (Comp) wu? 
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THADDEUS, Victor 


Julius Caesar and the grandeur that was Rome. (923.1387) 

. we must state at once that the subtitle of Mr. Thaddeus 
is ironical and that Rome’s grandeur, as he views it, was the grandeur of 
triumphant wickedness. 

“This book is placed in the list of best-sellers under the head of ‘non- 
fiction’ and is described as a ‘modern interpretation of the great Roman.’ 
Neither the classification nor the description is accurate. Mr. Thaddeus 
(No us many or most of the incidents of Caesar’s life as Suetonius, Plutarch, 

icero and Caesar himself have narrated them, and he imagines a great 
many more to fill the interstices of the picture. One may not object to 
that. But he also misstates a number of the facts he relies upon, and as to 
many of the incidents which he elicits from his imagination there is the 
important objection that they cannot have happened. [If this is interpreta- 
tion, it is not modern, since it has the respectable antiquity of caricature. 

“There are moments in which Mr. Thaddeus seems almost like a 
scurrilous pamphleteer. He shows a malevolence toward all Romans es 
is disconcerting when addressed toward people dead so long ago. Did 
Caesar do him wrong in some previous birth? But there is, after all, another 
motive which he indicates, and that motive is in itself not merely unim- 
peachable, but commendable. He sees in Caesar the typical military hero, 
the personification of militarism in general, and to this obscene idol he seeks 
to apply ruthless hammer, ax and torch. I should like to aid him if he 
were attacking Bellona or some other savage embodiment of bloodlust. 
But Gaius Caesar was once a living person moving among men and exer- 
cising a marked influence over his contemporaries. His achievements and 
personality are part of our cultural heritage. The only legitimate attitude 
toward him is to make an honest effort to find out what manner of man 
he was. Many have done so and have come to widely different views. But 
except for avowed romancers, it is not legitimate to caricature him. 

“Perhaps Mr. Thaddeus would have dealt more fairly with us if he had 
a romancer. His qualities in that respect are not con- 
tempti 

“Mr. Thaddeus has not > ye the trouble to inform himself sufficiently. 
His errors are numerous and pare. ‘ . A succession of scenes 
rapidly moving figures, a pasteboard background, an exaggerated general 
theme, where ave we seen such things before? The answer is evident. 
The thing is a ‘movie,’ and the book is what in the barbarous jargon of 
Hollywood is called a continuity. . Treated as a continuity, Mr. 
Thaddeus’s book may justify its inclusion among best sellers. As an 
‘interpretation’ of the life of Caesar it is a little better than stark naught.” 
(New York Herald Tribune Books) 


FRANK, Bruno 

The days of the king. (Translation from the German by H. T. Lowe- 
Porter.) (923.143) 

The author, though little known in America, is one of the leadi 
figures of the middle generation in Germany. Through the medium o 
three episodes fictionally presented, he gives a picture of the enigmatic 
Frederick the Great that is powerful and real. There is brought before us 
the great Prussian King as he appeared and as he was—slovenly of dress, 
shrill of voice, unkingly of speech; Frederick the living man, a great sufferin; 
personality, overcoming grave defects, is raised above the clouds and eso | 
as an example of human courage and service to man. 

From a literary viewpoint the book has been much acclaimed by the 


critics. “Geniusforclarity . . . graceanddistinction . . . clas- 
sical balance of mind . . . dexterity and literary quality . . . beauti- 
fully clear even in translation . . . urbanity and simplicity . . .” 
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are some of the superlative phrases showered upon this author and his 


BAKER, Ray Stannard 

Woodrow Wilson; life and letters. (923.173) 

From a staggering mass of documentary material, official and personal, 
Ray Stannard Baker has created a portrait of Woodrow Wilson as he was, 
much of the story being told in his own words through his letters. The 
result is something almost as intimate as a diary, and infinitely better and 
more honest than an autobiography. The author’s warm admiration for 
his subject is evident throughout; Mr. Baker seems somewhat depressed 
by the burden of his responsibility. But these facts do not rob the work of 
judgment and interest and there is a commendable absence of superlatives. 

The first of the two volumes is devoted to the background of Wilson’s 
ry The second covers his career at Princeton and ends with his entry 
nto New Jersey politics. This work is to be completed with two volumes 
to follow. (Comp) 2% 


BALLARD, Brig. Gen. Colin R. A 

The military genius of Abraham Lincoln: an essay. (923.173) 

This book outlines Lincoln’s methods in appointing his commandin 
generals, in yap their competency. How Lincoln tried out his 
generals, how he granted independence of action “py in keeping with their 
abilities and how when he finally got the right man, Grant, he gave him full 
latitude in everything he had to do. ; 

A good book to read in connection with a study of leadership. 


F. S. B. 
FITZPATRICK, John C. 


George Washington: Colonial Traveller, 1732-1775. (923.173) 

This is quite the most exhaustive record existent of Washington’s 
whereabouts and doings from the day of his birth to June 15, 1775. The 
editor is assistant chief of the manuscript division of the Library of Con- 


gress and thus vent. had access to hitherto untouched material has produced 
an authoritative and interesting volume. (Comp) wut 


OSBORN, Lucretia Perry 


Washington speaks for himself. (923.173) 

Last year Stephenson edited his so-called Autobiography of Abraham Lin- 
coln [see review, page 260] which consisted merely of detached fragments from 
Lincoln’s own writings arranged chronologically. Mrs. Osborn has, in this 
volume, given us a Washington similarly displayed. Although this method 
originated in France (with Napoleon as a subject) it is comparatively recent 
in this country; but will doubtless be followed by many other examples. 

With the exception of one or two letters not of the first importance 
everything which appears in this volume has long’been in print. In the 
main the book is constructed out of excerpts from Washington’s writings 
as edited by Ford and his diaries edited a few years ago by Fitzpatrick. 

On this method of bookmaking James Truslow Adams comments in the 
New York Herald Tribune Books: ‘As a way of presenting a personality 
this scissors-and-paste method of searching a man’s own writings, clipping 
out the revealing passages and then arranging them in chronological se- 
quence, from whatever sources derived, has obvious advantages and dis- 
advantages . . . the difficulties are great and such volumes .. . 
cannot take the place of the old-fashioned biography. . . . It is true 
that they contain a great amount of interesting and revealing material 
conveniently culled for ready chronological reference, but it may even be 
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questioned . . . whether they do not in fact distort the personality 
in places as a biographer would not do. It may be taken almost as an 
axiom that the busier a man is . . . the less likely he is to take the 
time to write lengthy and self-revealing documents of any sort. Washington, 
for example, stopped his rr during the years that he was Commander-in- 
chief during the revolution.” After pointing out additional pitfalls and 
deficiencies inherent in this historical method Mr. Adams. concludes: “I 
can heartily ‘recommend this volume to anyone interested in Washin 

if he will regard it as a source book, not as a revelation of the whole man.’’ 
(Comp) eu> 


STARR, John William 


Lincoln and the railroads. (928.173) 

Mr. Starr is an earnest collector of Lincolniana and in this volume has 
assembled the facts about Lincoln at those points where his life touched the 
railroads. Included are the parts Lincoln took in railroad legislation in 
Illinois, the cases he handled as railroad attorney, the railway measures 
with which he was associated as President and the various railway trips 
made by him, in particular the journey to Gettysburg. The book contains . 
a bibliography. 

The New York Evening Post: ‘The narrative of Lincoln’s personal 
contacts with railroad life and railroad men, as well as the way he made 
legal history, contains much of entertainment and historical value. 2 

Carl Sandburg, himself an authority, and the distinguished author of 
The Prairie Years, writing in the New York Herald Tribune Books believes. 
that Mr. Starr’s book is“. . . a valuable assemblage of facts which 
should be in all collections and libraries of Lincoln material . . . isa dis- 
tinct contribution and has much wanted data,” but adds that the book 

i misses completely the most immensely vital historical facts 

we look in vain for any grasp of the merciless logic on the railroad 
question that beset the mind of Lincoln as well as other minds of states- 
menlike quality in oo decade preceding the war between the states.’’ 
W. A. P. 


STEPHENSON, Nathaniel Wright 


An autobiography of Abraham Lincoln. (923.173) 

This so-called autobiography is a compilation of the writings and 
speeches of Abraham Lincoln arranged generally in chronological order but 
sometimes in the order of events to which they refer. This being so, the 
book is probably more effective than a formal autobiography written 
ostensibly for publication, in giving a true insight into the character, 
motives, and aspirations of this great American. 

One of Lincoln’s first public utterances, made at the age of twenty- 
three when he was a candidate for the Illinois legislature, was as follows: 

“Every man is said to have his peculiar ambition. Whether 

it be true or not, I can say, for one, that I have no other so great 

as that of being truly esteemed of my fellowmen, by rendering 

myself worthy of their esteem. How far I shall succeed in gratify- 

ing this ambition is yet to be developed. I am young, and unknown 

to many of you. I was born, and have ever remained, in the most 

humble walks of life. I have no wealthy or popular relations or 

friends to recommend me. My case is thrown exclusively upon 

the independent voters of the country; and, if elected, they will 

have conferred a favor upon me for which I shall be unremitting 

in my labors to compensate. But, if the good people in their wis- 

dom shall see fit to keep me in the background, I have been too 

familiar with disappointments to be very much chagrined.” 

This statement of an unknown man shows ambition, honesty, humility 
and a certain gloomy outlook. All these characteristics can be traced 
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throughout his life. For example, while Lincoln, as President, waits for 
McClellan at the latter’s house, the General comes in and instead of meeting 
him quietly slips off to bed. The President’s secretary is furious at this 
‘“fnsolence of epaulettes.”” Lincoln wearily replies, “I will hold McClellan’s 
horse if he will only win me victories.” 

Lincoln’s propensity for telling stories is well known. Several of them 
appear. He was also possessed of great patience and seldom became angry, 
but witness the following dispatch to McClellan five weeks after the battle 
of Antietam and shortly before McClellan was relieved from command: 

“I have just read your dispatch about sore-tongued and 
fatigued horses. Will you pardon me for asking what the horses 
of od army have done since the battle of Antietam that fatigues 
anything?” 

This book ‘oy a very good conception of the political situation in the 
North during the Civil War period and its influence on the military situa- 
tion. Lincoln’s interference with the conduct of military affairs is often 
mentioned and criticized in military works, but the reader of this volume 
is impressed with the idea that such interference was due in part to political 
expediency but principally to lack of confidence in the generals in the 
field and to their inaction and not to any feeling on the part of the President 
that he was possessed of military wisdom. He was constantly looking for a 
military leader who could relieve him of his anxiety and responsibility for 
the military situation. In this connection the following letter to General 
Carl Schurz, who was also a prominent politician, is enlightening: 

“T have just received and read your letter of the 20th. The 
purport of it is that we lost the late elections and the Adrainistra- 
tion is failing because the war is unsuccessful, and that I must 
not flatter myself that I am not justly to blame for it. I certainly 
know that if the war fails, the administration fails, and that I will 
be blamed for it, whether I deserve it or not and I ought to be 
blamed if I could do better. You think I could do better; therefore 
ye blame me already. I think I could not do better; therefore I 

lame you for blaming me. I understand you now to be willing 

to accept the help of men who are not Republicans, provided they 

have “heart in it.” A . I want no others. But who is to 

be judge of hearts, or of “heart in it?” If I must discard my own 

judgment and take yours, I must also take that of others; and by 

the time I should reject all I should be advised to reject, I should 

have none left, Republicans or others—not even yourself. For 

be assured, my dear sir, there are men who have “heart in it” that 

think you are performing your part as poorly as you think I am 

performing mine. I certainly have been dissatisfied with the slow- 
ness of Buell and McClellan; but before I relieved them I had 
ea fears I should not find successors to them who would do 

tter; and I am sorry to add that I have seen little since to relieve 
those fears.” 

The reviewer found this book of absorbing interest. It is believed 
to be of general interest to all officers and es “ag 4 
confined their reading of the history of the Civil War period to purely 
military works. ete 


STODDARD, Henry L. 

As I knew them. From Grant to Coolidge. (923.173) 

“Even before his career as editor and publisher of the New York 
Evening Mail had begun, Mr. Stoddard knew the leading Republican 
politicians of the country as few men of his day knew them. He can now 
say that he has enjoyed the acquaintance of every President, save one, 
since Andrew Johnson. As for the would-be Presidents—Mr. Stoddard 
has not tried to keep a list of them. Few if any Americans, in or out of 
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office, have had a clearer understanding of national politics for the past 
— years than Mr. Stoddard has acquired as a newspaper man. His 
book is a revelation of much that has gone on behind the scenes. As a 
confidant of President Roosevelt throughout the campaign of 1912, and 
later, he was the repository of much unwritten history. ‘As I knew Them,’ 
is a frank and yet restrained account of what Mr. Stoddard has seen and 
heard in many hard-fought campaigns.” (American Review of Reviews) 


LIDDELL HART, Captain B. H. 


Great captains unveiled. (923.50) 

Captain Liddell Hart’s latest book, “Great Captains Unveiled,” is a 
worthy successor to his previous work on Scipio Africanus. It consists of 
sketches on six great leaders: Genghis Khan, Sabutai, Marechal de Suxe, 
Gustavus Adolphus, Wallenstein, and General Wolfe. 

All of these studies are interesting, and written in such an interesting 
manner that the reader will find it difficult to lay the book aside before 
completing it from cover to cover. So extensive is the author’s grasp on 
history, and so short the various sketches, that one is carried through 
centuries and great events all too quickly, and it is only by a second or even 
third reading that the true value is appreciated, and the mind placed in a 
proper position for reflection over Captain Liddell Hart’s varied, if at times 
somewhat original, ideas. 

The chapters on Genghis Khan and Sabutai embrace the devastating 
offensive inaugurated against the Karismian Empire by the Great Khan, 
and Sabutai’s brilliant campaign in Russia and Central Europe, showin 
in their true light the prowess of Genghis and his lieutenant as unexcell 
strategists, and their successful application of the principles of war in far 
flung operations extending from the Pacific to the Baltic, particularly the 
principles of security, surprise, mobility, and the objective. 

Marechal de Saxe is considered as a prophet of modern military condi- 
tions, and the many advances in the art of war advocated and developed 
by him are discussed, chiefly by means of placing interpretations of today 
upon Marechal’s memoirs. 

Gustavus Adolphus is probably the most familiar figure to American 
readers of all the subjects in this interesting narrative. His gifts to posterity, 
as a pioneer in establishing suitable supply and administrative arrange- 
ments, his clear cut orders, securing of cooperation between the different 
branches, and the mobility displayed by his Swedish cavalry were far ahead 
of the times. 

Wallenstein is rightly termed an enigma of history. The rise of this 
man, without influence, from obscurity to powers even greater than those 
of his emperor, his ability as a leader, subtle employment of grand tactics, 
and toleration of forces in opposition to his aims in an era of intoleration, 
wae him as a man unusual, and a worthy opponent of the great Gustavus. 

here is a great lesson, especially for younger officers, in the final sketch 
on General Wolfe. How Wolfe, at a time when efficiency was at a low ebb 
in the British Army, and serious application to his work on the part of an 
officer a thing at which to scoff, doggedly applied himself to the task of 
improving his professional knowledge by constant work and study in spite 
of a poor constitution, and emerged therefrom considered by his govern- 
ment to be the one man in its service with sufficient talents to accomplish 
a delicate mission, is a lesson well worthy of emulation. Wolfe’s apprecia- 
tion of the value to be derived from musketry training, fire power and shock 
action, and his conception of the principles involved in overseas movements 
are as applicable today as in the hour when Quebec fell. 

Throughout this creditable work one will notice that the author pos- 
sesses very strong ideas ae. modern application of the art of war. 
Particularly evident are his thoughts on mechanization of forces and the 
attainment of great mobility by the use of armored bearing vehicles. The 
reader, should bear these in mind and accept with a degree of wariness some 
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conclusions of the writer, frequently drawn only from those incidents in 
history which tend to bear out his convictions. we 


GREELY, A.W., Maj. General U. S. Army 


Reminiscences of adventure and service. (923.573) 

Since the day he joined as a private in the Civil War, General Greely 
has been more or less a public figure and the hero of many military and 
scientific expioits. Now, in his eighty-third year he published his reminis- 
cences of a long life in the service of his country as a soldier, scientist and 
explorer. Next to the Greely Arctic expedition to Lady Franklin Bay in 
1881 to 1884, he is probably best remembered by his work with the Signal 
Corps of the Army and with the Weather Bureau. The last five chapters 
of his autobiography are given to reminiscences of presidents and their 
families and his associations with explorers, travelers and other notables. 
As to the literary merit of this patriarchal product, it is considerable of a 
tribute which the Boston Transcript renders: ‘“‘Though readers are warned 
not to expect anything like ‘literary display,’ the book, written by him in 
his eighty-third year will be found one which, for its graceful style and 
skilful marshalling of the material, might be held to furnish examples for 
professionals and amateurs alike.” (Comp) w AP 


HUGHES, Rupert 


George Vol. II, The Rebel and the patriot. (923.573) 

Rupert Hughes’s second volume carries the life of Washington from 
1762 to 1777—from his thirtieth year to his success at Trenton. These are 
years, strangely enough, which have been given scant attention by most of 
the biographers. The author has endeavored to “let Washington tell his 
own story in his own words and to try and see his world and times as they 
must have looked to him.” Hughes has traced the gradual unfolding of 
Washington’s character and his slow but certain measuring up to the 
tremendous tasks put before him. Admirably done is the emphasis placed 
on the difficulties which confronted him in his task as Commander-in-Chief. 
The critics nai in — sees that this volume is superior to the first, George 
Washi uman Being and The Hero, which was reviewed in 
RCM No. March 1927. 


HORN, Alfred Aloysius, pseud. 


Trader Horn. (923.942) 

About 1871 a young Englishman just out of the University went to 
Africa’s ivory coast as a trader. Now, at the age of seventy-three, he sets 
down his memories of that adventurous life, aided,—and doubtless sub- 
stantially abetted—by a capable amanuensis. 

Saturday Review of Literature: “The usual charm of the book lies in 
the adroit interweaving of two elements of romance. We see the two 
themes, one of incident, one of character, unfold side by side. The more - 
pares is the penetration of Africa by young Alfred Aloysius Horn, the 
milk of his English grammar-school still on his lips; his initiation into the 
mysteries of ivory-trading, gorilla-hunting, cannibal rites, tribal wars, 
voodoism, and the ways of ee and pigmies. The more deeply 
interesting is the portrait of A. A. Horn as an old man, an individual of 
astonishing saltiness. . . What made it possible for the book to 
have this double charm was the tact and wisdom of Mrs. Lewis, the South 
African novelist who has acted as editor. When Horn came weekly to 
leave his chapter for the book she let him talk over his memories as he liked 
to talk. She has set down these priceless conversations, an intimate revela- 
tion to the character of the simple, earthly, noble old patriarch, as a post- 
‘script to each chapter. They vitalize the book.” 
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Literary Review of the New York Evening Post: “His literary eye to 
business is amusing and appealing, for a while, but it comes to detract 
from the interest of his narrative. You are never quite sure of how much is 
sincere, how much is senile vanity, how much is calculated yarning, or 
how much is calculated pathos of Zambesi Jack, the old peddler.” (Comp) 


W. A. P. 
VOLWILER, Albert Tangeman 


George Croghan and the westward movement, 1741-1782. (923.973) 

George Croghan was an Indian trader, Indian agent, land speculator 
and projector of inland colonies and a leader of the movements for west- 
ward expansion into the Ohio region. One of the first Englishmen to grasp 
the possibilities of the region beyond the Appalachians; “one of the most 
persuasive, persistent and influential” of the pioneers of his period, the 
author considers George Croghan a more important figure in the history of 
the West than Daniel Boone. 

Done with Papas gene the book is a valuable piece of research work 
in a style that is readily readable. There are three well-executed maps, 
an extensive bibliography of sources, and a very satisfactory index. (Comp) 


W. A. P. 
MOWAT, R. B. 


A history of European diplomacy, 1914-1925. (940.2) 

Mr. Mowat sketches the progress which European diplomacy has made 
in the twelve years following the outbreak of the World War, ““Towards a 
peaceful and just international system.” The summary is presented as a 
connected history. 

The (London) New Statesman: “It is difficult to regard Mr. Mowat’s 
judgments—where he attempts any—as final. . . . But he has un- 
doubtedly performed a useful service in producing this clear, impartial and 
wonderfully compact statement of the leading facts.” 

Saturday Review (London): ‘When due regard is had for its limitations 

lucid and informed survey is admirable. If there is a criticism to 
be made, it is that the author has not always been as careful as he ht 
have been in handling sources of somewhat doubtful character.” (Comp 


W. A. P. 
GOOCH, G. P. & TEMPERLY, Harold 


British documents on the origins of the war, 1898-1914. (940.310) 

Vol. 1: The end of British isolation. Vol. 2: The Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance and the Franco-British Entente. 

Volume I deals with the following subjects: 

(1) Russia in the Far East, from 1897 to 1899, inning with the 
seizure of Kiao Chau b Germany. It then describes ‘the ritish overtures 
to Russia January to March, 1898, and the Russian seizure of Port Arthur, 
the British occupation of Wei-Hai-Wei and the attitude of Japan 

(2) The relations of Great Britain, Germany and Portugal during 
1898 and 1899 

(3) Anglo-German friction in Samoa, including a reference to the 
German-U. S. conflict at Manila Bay in 1898 

(4) Anglo-French relations in 1898 

(5) Delimitation of spheres of influence between England and France 
in North Africa 

(6) The First Hague Peace Conference of 1899 

(7) South African War 

(8) Relations between the Great Powers in the period 1898 to 1903, 
with particular reference to Italy and the Triple Alliance. 

a Volume II is not so diversified but covers the following important 
subjects: 
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Pat (1) The Far East 1900-1901 including proposals for an Anglo-German 
ance 

(2) Conclusion of Anglo-Japanese Alliance 

(3) Anglo-German relations, 1902-3 

(4) Russian policy in the Far East, 1903-4 

(5) Views of the powers on Morocco, 1898-1903 

(6) The story of the Anglo-French Agreement of 1904. 

Both volumes contain many matters of incidental interest to the 
United States such as the Venezuelan Blockade of 1902 and indirectly the 
“Open Door’ in China. It is to be regretted that the Boxer Rebellion and 
the allied expedition to Peking are not covered in these volumes. 

This work is exceedingly well prepared and is most interesting to 
those engaged in research involving questions of world policy. Probably 
the matters of — interest to the United States are those involving 
the Far East. These two volumes merely form an introduction to what 
will probably follow in later volumes covering this subject in the period 
1904 to 1914. 

Of value to the general reader and the student of history. 


JEZE, Gaston & TRUCHY, Henri 

Economic and social history of the World War. The war finance of 
France. (940.3221) 

In this volume are published two monographs of the economic and 
social history of the World War undertaken by the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. The first monograph by Gaston Jéze is entitled 
“The War Expenditure of France.’’ The second by Henri Truchy is en- 
titled “How France met her War Expenditures.” Both authors are pro- 
fessors at the University of Paris. 

M. Jéze claims that due to various causes which he analyzes it is im- 
possible to calculate the war expenditures of France, variously fixed between 
120 and 200 billions of francs by statisticians. These estimates do not in- 
clude expenditures by the local authorities which are necessary if the war 
expenditures of France are to be compared with those of other nations. In 
France these local expenditures include many provisions for public relief 
directly chargeable to the war and still continuing. 

The cost of the war to France is not the total of the credits opened but 
can naturally include only the remaining charges finally standing against 
her. Therefore the question of total cost cannot be determined until the 
solution of the question of interallied debts becomes known. France re- 
ceived advances of 2,933,516,232 dollars from the United States Treasury 
and 619,602,902 pounds sterling from the British Treasury. It is impossible 
to estimate the amount of these debts in francs due to the fluctuations in 
exchange. On the other hand France is owed some 15 billions of francs and 
fall of the exchange value of the franc has automatically diminished the 
French claim on other allied countries. : 

The question of interallied debts is analyzed very carefully, the con- 
clusions being that the total amounts cannot be paid, that public opinion 
in the United States will eventually sanction a reduction in the amount, 
and that the balance will be paid in accordance with French capacity to 
pay under a plan following somewhat the Dawes plan for payment of 
German reparations. 

Similarly the cost of the war to France cannot be determined until the 
total reparation payments from Germany become known. In the mean- 
time the French Government has been obliged to borrow tens of billions of 
francs for the purpose of setting the devastated areas in order. 

While the total expenditure of France cannot be closely calculated it 
exceeded anything the wildest imagination had calculated prior to 1914. 
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The principal causes of this phenomenon are traced in detail by the author. 
They were: 

(1) The industrial character of the war 

(2) The loans to allies 

(3) The development or creation of relief services 

(4) The rise of prices due to changed economic and social conditions 

(5) The inevitable waste due to the war 

(6) The diminuation or disappearance of financial control 

(7) Speculation by war profiteers 

(8) The increase of the public debt. 


The monograph on how France raised funds for meeting war expendi- 
tures is of interest in explaining how the war upset the normal financial 
and economic situation and the peculiar difficulties that had to be met as 
a result. For example it was thought in the beginning that the war would 
be of short duration and that increased taxation would not be. necessary 
until the war was over. Normal revenues were not materially increased by 
taxation during the war. Fear of a breakdown in the morale of the civil 
population discouraged an increase in normal taxes. Care was deemed 
necessary in this respect and current revenue was increased by an excessive 
profits tax amounting to 50% which was a popular tax as was a special 
tax on persons of military age who were not with the colors, The author 
thinks that the Government was at fault in underestimating the financial 
courage of the public. He thinks that heavier taxes from the beginning 
would have effectually checked the unhealthy war-time prodigality that 
big profits and high wages had developed in part of the population. In- 
creased taxes, by increasing revenues and cutting down consumption, would 
have had a very material effect in cutting down the amount borrowed by 
the Government. 

, The largest source of funds was of course the internal and external 
oans. 

The four internal loans were in the form of perpetual bonds, so-called 
because the holder foregoes the right of ever claiming reimbursement of 
the capital. The borrower on the other hand may repay when he pleases 
after a certain specified time. This form of borrowing avoids the im- 
mediate necessity of finding the revenue to begin amortization of the loan. 
Another advantage to the borrower is that in the long run the debt may 
diminish automatically. The fall in the rate of interest may make conver- 
sions possible. In the course of centuries the value of money diminishes 
and the debt becomes a diminished charge. The gradual enrichment of the 
nation and its increased taxable capacity operate in the same direction. 
On the other hand loans contracted in a period of depreciated currency 
become heavier, not lighter, if the value of the currency subsequently 
appreciates. Again, even perpetual loans must be amortized before the 
occurence of another emergency requiring great expenditure. A state that 
allows old loans of past wars to drag on indefinitely disarms itself financially. 
To insure the success of these loans they were issued much below par, one 
as low as 68.60. 

Prior to the war France was a lender and exporter of capital and had 
no foreign debt. Hostile occupation of French industrial areas greatly 
increased requirements from abroad. Due to the fall in French exchange 
it became necessary to pay for foreign materials. with funds borrowed in 
the country of export. A considerable saving would be effected if these 
loans could be repaid after exchange became normal again. These foreign 
loans were commercial loans such as those floated through J. P. Morgan 
and Co. in this country and political loans by foreign government treasuries. 

These two monographs together contain much information on the 
subject of governmental finance. They give a rather discouraging picture 
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of the present financial situation in France. Possibly there is some reason 

for this connected with interallied debts. The interrelation of German 

reparations, French foreign debts, French industry and foreign trade is 

presented in detail and no doubt presents a very complex problem for France. 
This book is of general educational interest. ies 


FROTHINGHAM, Thomas G. 


The American reinforcement in the World War. (940.345173) 

This book describes the American participation in the war from a 
rather different viewpoint than the usual work on the World War. The 

at American effort on the battle front in 1918 receives its due emphasis, 
but the author has realized that the battle effort was only a part of the 
great task which confronted the United States in April of 1917. 

The author with rare discrimination for essentials has outlined the 
organization and growth of the American effort in the United States. In 
setting forth this phase, he has not neglected to emphasize the part played 
by American industry, the whole hearted support and cooperation which 
Secretary Baker and President Wilson gave to the American Commander- 
in-Chief in France, and last but not least, the spirit of our people in support 
of our war effort. The introduction written by Secretary Baker ten years 
after the war is alone a contribution to our war literature which should be 
read by every citizen. 

This work is invaluable to officers engaged in the study of the World 
War, or who require material for talks before the citizen components of 
our army. Of interest to all officers. EM 


MARK VII (pseud.) 


A Subaltern on the Somme in 1916. (940.34643) 

The author was a platoon commander in a unit, the identity of which 
is not revealed in the book. Arriving in France in mid-July, 1916, he joined 
his battalion shortly after it came out of the costly initial attack of July 
1st. Thereafter, his unit did not participate in any offensive operations 
during the hectic Somme struggle, but held various sectors of the front 
under adverse conditions, terrible rain and mud, and constant heavy shell- 
ing. While not written in diary form, the book follows the day-by-day life 
of the author, going into great detail; and it gives an excellent insight into 
the interior administration, the discipline, and the relations between officers 
and other ranks in smaller units of the British Army. It is very well written 
and of general interest to all officers. C.M.B: 


BAKER, Horace Leonard 


Argonne days; experiences of a World War private on the Meuse- 
Argonne front, compiled from his diary. (940.384673) 
This book is a very interesting account of the personal experiences of 
a private of the 128th Infantry during the onne campaign. The author 
makes no attempt to boast of his own deeds, but merely gives a day by da 
. account of the hardships suffered by his organization as well as himse' 
during the campaign, and vividly pictures his mental reactions while under — 


yh 3 Though the matter contained in this little volume is of no great value 
it is very interesting reading material. ou > 


BLECH, Gustavus M., Col. Medical Reserve Corps, U. S. Army 
Personal memoirs of the World War. (940.34673) 
Presented by: The author. 
This is a very interesting and instructive personal narrative, by one 
of our most enthusiastic reserve officers, of his experience during the World 
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War. It embraces the entire period from mobilization to demobilization, 
inclusive, and illustrates the feverish medical department activities both 
i at home and in the American Expeditionary Force. 
i It is written in Colonel Blech’s usual entertaining style, and relates an 
fi experience which was typical of the capable, patriotic, medical officer from 


i civil life, who had prior National Guard experience. Such men were great 
H aoe « to us when we started to mobilize the medical component of the war 
machine. 


The author’s experience embraces and describes vividly in narrative 
form, a typical division training camp at home, ports of embarkation and 
debarkation, medical service throughout the combat zone and communica- 
tions zone from wire to water, and demobilization after his return home. 
And throughout the reader is kept entertained by incidents containing much 
of human interest. 

It is of general interest to all officers, from either an instructional or 
entertaining point of view. "'* D 


BOYLSTON, Helen D. 


Sister. The war diary of a nurse. (940.34673) 

“Reading this book is like seeing a grave open and its occupant walk 
out, a living, vigorous person. For in popular interest the war was promptly 
buried with the armistice celebration, and the tomb at once became a con- 
ventional monument to be kept well decorated with wreaths for Unknown 
Soldiers and emotional oratory. And now, years after its er snag 
comes this diary, written by an American girl in her early twenties as 
worked day by day and night by night in a front-line dressing station just 
back of Ypres. It makes vivid portrayal of the experience of the moment 
just passed, jotted down with a real gift for concise and picturesque expres-. 
sion. Take this account of a day in March, 1918, with the wounded coming 
back after the first battle of the ‘push’ of that month, and a medical officer 
and three nurses working to ‘clean up’ 500 walking wounded: 

‘Ruth, armed with a pair of scissors, stood in the door of the 
dressing tent and beckoned the boys in two or three at a time. 
Because there was so much to do, it was impossible to take the 
dried and stiffened bandages off carefully. The only way was to 
snatch them off with one desperate yank. Poor Ruth! Her tender 
heart nearly broke. She’d cut the dressing down the middle, the 
poor lad looking on with set jaw and imploring eyes. There’d bea ° 
quick jerk, a sharp scream from the lad and a faint sob from Ruth, 
and he was passed on to the medical officer. * * * Asthe hours 
went by we ceased to think. Our hands moved automatically. We 
were hardly conscious of the shuffling of feet and the steady drip- 
drip of wounds bleeding from surface vessels torn — when Ruth 
took off the dressing. I remember hearing a soft. thump now and 
then. I suppose somebody fainted. But there was no time to 
look up. * * * We're through now, just as the dawn is com- 
ing. When I close my eyes the bandages go on pay | and wind- 
ing and staining crimson, so I’m writing in this until I can sleep.’ 
“There are many, many pictures of just such stark vividness. But: 

that is not all! No, indeed! For these nurses were young and comely, and 
officers, English, Irish, Scotch, Americans, eager for feminine society, were. 
constantly being billeted in the vicinity. There were gay lunches and 
dinners and parties and an endless succession of love affairs, about all of 
which Miss Boylston tells with straightforward honesty and much piquant 
humor, ‘Why do I have to fall in love?’ she finally asks herself plaintively. 
‘I am so much more comfortable out of it.’ For this ‘sister,’ life for the. 
year her diary covers—she had been serving two years before she began it— 
seems to have been just an incessant alternation of after-battle emotional 
shocks and batterings with between-times love-affair emotional geysers. 
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It is a revealing, engaging book, well worth reading if you are still interested 
in the underneath realities of war.’”’ (New York Times Book Review) 


DUNTON, James Gerald 


C’est la guerre! The best stories of the World War. (940.34773) 

This book contains a collection of excellent short stories of the World 
War with its distinguishing characteristics that of current war fiction. 
‘These stories are based on varied reflections of what might be termed a 
popular romantic reminiscence of reality. 

To the service man the term C’est La Guerre covered a multitude of 
meanings to fit a multitude of details, It summed up the philosophy of 
the French and their visiting allies, meant every detail of the war’s reality, 
and these stories portray that same reality. 

The volume is a very interesting book of fiction. 


SHARPE, Maj. Gen. Henry G. 


The Quartermaster Corps. (940.36124) 

_ This book has been referred to as a defense of the Quartermaster Corps 
during the first year of America’s entry into the World War. In making a 
critical analysis of this volume it is necessary to lay aside prejudice and 
jealousy. We should then be able to draw conclusions that will have an 
important bearing on organization and supply in future wars. 

This volume gives in detail the organization of the Quartermaster 
Corps during the year 1917 and the great problems that were thrust upon 
it to be solved under handicaps theretofore considered insurmountable. 
Modern nations make war not only with their man power but with all of 
their material resources. This book clearly brings out the fact that utiliza- 
tion of man power is based upon ability to effect supply and that abilit 
to effect supply necessitates a complex organization closely allied wit 
industry. 

The proper organization of the supply services is today a live topic 
as is evidenced by current military writings and conversations among army 
officers. That this subject is not new is evidenced by the following extracts 
from General Sharpe’s book: 

“As a sequence of the Civil War, and because-of the develop- 
ment in business methods, efforts were made at various times to 
effect a combination of several of the supply departments but 
these efforts failed. 

“The Commission to Investigate the Conduct of the War 
Department in the War with Spain, appointed by the President in 
1898, reported among other things: 

‘**Whether there should be one great department of supply, 
covering the Quartermaster’s Department except transportation, 
the Subsistence Department and the Pay Department, and another 
covering the important problem of transportation . . . isa 
subject for the serious consideration of a board of officers whose 
experience in peace and war . . . would render them com- 
petent to make an exhaustive investigation and to present a 
complete report upon this important subject.’ 

“In 1911 a bill was submitted by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs of the House of Representatives which 
created a Supply Corps by combining, the Quartermaster, Pay 
and Subsistence Departments. The Bil passed each House of 


H. M. P. 


Congress, and was then sent to conference, and upon request of an 
officer belonging to one of the departments affected, the name of the 
new organization was changed from Supply Corps to Quartermaster 
Corps. This apparently trivial matter prevented the possibility 
of creating a real Supply Corps, as the establishment of an en- 


larged Quartermaster Corps was assumed to be for the purpose of 
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securing the rank of Major General for its chief. Thereafter all 

the other supply departments held tenaciously to the right to 

provide all the supplies for their departments, even if such supplies 

were in common use in two or three departments. 

“The viciousness of this system was clearly indicated in 1917 
when several of the Supply Departments were in the market for 
practically the same item of supply, resulting in competition in 
the War Department itself.” 

Many changes and improvements have been effected as a result of 
the lessons learned in the World War but many of the problems enumerated 
in General Sharpe’s book will reoccur. For this reason, irrespective of one’s 
personal views, this volume is of interest to every army officer and particu- 
larly those belonging to the supply services. 2 ML 


HAGOOD, Johnson, Major General U. S. Army 


The services of supply. A memoir of the great war. (940.3614) 

The author tells in an interesting and most personal way what he 
knows of the development and of the accomplishments of the Services of 
Supply, American Expeditionary Forces, 1917-1918. His connection with 
the S. O. S. began in November 1917, as commander of the Advance Section 
Line of Communications, a month later he was Chief of Staff of the whole 
L. O. C. organization (later the SOS) and held the same position until 
after the Armistice. He thus had an unusual opportunity to assist in 
building up a machine from almost nothing to a going. organization of 
over half a million men. 

The importance of transportation in the Service of Supply is evident 
throughout and the experiences in France made available in this book 
pr be studied to avoid similar difficulties in the future. 

Another notable feature brought out in this book is the difficulty 
experienced in getting promotions for personnel of the Services of Supply. 
There seems to have been a tendency to look upon the SOS as a huge machine 
not possessing any personality. 

his book is valuable as a history of the organization and development 
of the services of supply and as such the first three chapters containing 
autobiographical features might well have been omitted. For some un- 
explained reason the author’s connection with the services of supply ter- 
minated soon after the armistice to take command of the Third Army artil- 
lery, on the Rhine, and the history of the SOS as given by the author stops 
there. To complete the history it is regrettabie that in this book there 
could not have been given something of the accomplishments of the SOS 
in returning the A. E. F. to the United States and the closing up of the 
affairs of the SOS in France. ’ 

The last chapter of the book is devoted to a reorganization of the War 
Department in accord with the ideas of the author. In this chapter he 
leaves the reader under the impression that the Intelligence Division, 
War Department General Staff is engaged in spying around among our own 
pecmts in time of peace. Such a procedure is contrary to the policy of the 

ar Department. 

In addition to the Prowes style of the author, the unusually good 
typographical features of the book make it very readable. The excellent 
index makes this book much more valuable to the student of military supply. 

Of special interest to the G-4 Section of these Schools. ae 


IRELAND, Maj. General Merritte W. 

The Medical Department of the United States army in the World 
War. (940.36168) 

This series, constituting a monumental history of the Medical Depart- 
ment in the World War, has been progressing in the office of the Surgeon 
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‘General since 1919, and will comprise fifteen volumes. Those now issued 
cand received are titled as follows: 

Vol. I The Surgeon General’s office 

Vol. IL Administration American Expeditionary Forces 

Vol. _V Military hospitals in the United States 

Vol. VI Sanitation 

Vol. VII Training 

Vol. VIII Field operations 


Vol. X 
meral surge urgery Orthopedic surgery; Neurosurgery 
Pert axillofacial surgery; Ophthalmology; 


Vol. XIII wae | Physi rf reconstruction and vocational education 
Part II: The army nurse corps 
Vol. XIV Medical aspects of gas warfare 
Vol. 
I: Army anthro opology 
Part II: Medical an casualty statistics. 


Volume VIII: Field Operations is of particular value to all military 
students of the war. It covers operations both in Europe and Asia, and is 
written entirely from official sources, the references to which are given at 
the end of each chapter. Tactical operations are succinctly described, 
followed in each case by a detailed description of the medical department 
activities involved. Excellent maps and pictures add to the clarity of the 
text. It thus embodies an epitomized history of tactical operations, and 
furnishes an absolutely complete and accurate history of medical depart- 
ment activities wherever American troops were engaged in the World War. 

This volume is of interest to all officers, and of particular value to the 
medical subsection. 


Volume XIV: Medical aspects of gas warfare deals with the problems 
of the Medical Department in connection with Chemical Warfare. The 
volume contains an excellent account of the organization and administra- 
- of defense against gas as carried on durin ng the World War. It deals 

at length upon the chemical features and the results of experiments 

wit the various war gases. Although the book is primarily written from 

a medical viewpoint, it contains very interesting and instructive data for 

any officer interested in chemical warfare. The book is well illustrated with 
a number of charts and plates which are of value to a medical officer. 

It is of special interest and value to officers of the Chemical Warfare 
Service. 


ATKINSON, C. T., Capt. British Army 


The Seventh Division, 1914-1918 (British). (940.362256) 

The book is a detailed history of the British Seventh Division the 
first division organized in 1914, after the departure of the six regular divi- 
sions of the British army for France. It is founded almost entirely on the 
war diaries of the various divisional units. The reviewer has yet to encounter 
any book covering the operations of any unit during theWorld War which 
is as uninteresting or as difficult reading as is this one. It might more 
properly be called a history of the infantry of the Seventh Division. It 
seeks to trace the detailed movements of small infantry units through the 
various actions in which the division took a part. In many cases it is impos- 
sible to tell weet the author is speaking of companies or r battalions. 
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The book is apparently not written for the purpose of recording 
information of value to the military student. However, much military 
information may be gathered from it. The author passes over the lessons 
which it cost the Seventh Division thousands of lives to learn, by the often 
repeated statement, “The division learned much from this operation.’ 
If the reader will analyze the record of events and keep in mind what has 
gone before he can trace many valuable military lessons. He can see how 
the British during the First Battle of Ypres covered withdrawals with men 
and how this extremely expensive practice gave way to covering withdrawals 
with machine guns. He can see the whole British policy relative to the use 
of machine guns change from the 1914 allotment of only two machine guns 
per battalion to a heavy proportion of that weapon. The thoughtful 
reader can see that until the end of 1916 tactics did not govern the British 
operations but all plans were predicated on supply and particularly am- 
munition. The awful toll of war is written on every page and though the 
author’s powers of description are poor the bare recital of events pictures 
the terrible conditions in Flanders. Five times the division was practically 
decimated and the struggle to reorganize with the flood of raw and untrained 
recruits poured in after each offensive is quite apparent. So difficult was 
the problem of reorganization that after Loos we find the division leavin 
a portion of its trained non-commissioned officers and specialists behin 
in each offensive in order to have a nucleus around which it could rebuild 
after the inevitably large losses sure to follow an attack. If the reader 
will follow the detailed operations of any of the battalions he will see re- 
peatedly demonstrated that it is the enemy’s machine guns and not his 
artillery which stops the infantry advance. Time after time the infantry 
of this famous division went forward through artillery fire of unprecedented 
density only to be stopped by a few German machine guns. In the record 
of the division’s participation in the follow up on the German retreat on 
the Somme the reader sees the effect of the long stabilization. When it 
reached the open country back of the Somme front the division was nearly 
helpless. Neither officers nor men—trained only in the specialization of 
trench warfare—were able to grasp the opportunities afforded by the quick 
transition to a war of movement. In the record of the first stages of the 
Somme offensive we may find an indication of the effect of artillery fire, or 
rather the lack of effect. After a week of artillery preparation which at 
times reached unexampled density we find the infantry stopped by German 
machine guns which, with their crews, had lived through the assault of 
tons of metal. Finally the persistent reader will follow the Seventh Division 
to the Italian front and there, after sharing with it its brief satisfaction 
with the local beverage “Vino Rosso,”’ he may accompany it in its crossing 
of the Piave and learn many things which should not be done in a river 
oun. He should not stop here with the picture of a very poorly planned 
and indifferently executed river crossing fresh in his mind but should ac- 
company the division on one of the most successful pursuits of history and 
particularly note the difficulties of supply during a pursuit. 

The book is not recommended to the military student as the mass of 
information it contains can be secured with less expenditure of time and 
labor from other sources. Nor is it recommended to the man who reads for 
diversion as anyone who has the tenacity to finish it is deserving of a better 


reward. 
H.C. I. 

DALBIAC, Colonel P. H. 
Pe: History of the 60th Division (2/2nd London Division). (940.- 

“To a former member of the 60th Division, or to one with any special 
interest in the division, this book will be of more than average value. The 
division campaigned in France, Macedonia, and Palestine. In the latter 
theater its role was an important one in all the major operations, and the 
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account of its participation may be of some limited value to the ordinary 
military student. 


ETIENNE, Eugene, Commandant and de GROX, Maj. Gen. Ch. 


Historique des regiments de Grenadiers. {History of the Grenadier 
Regiments, Belgium.] (940.3623) 

This book covers the history of the lst and 2d Grenadier Regiments, 
Belgian Army, during the years 1914-1918. The day to day life of the. 
regiments during that period is fully covered. This volume is of special 
interest to those who participated in the actions of these units. It furnishes 
numerous examples of the actions of small units in combat and would be 
of material assistance to anyone who wished to follow out the details of the 
operations of the larger units of which these regiments formed a part. 


A. E. W. 


GIBBONS, Floyd Phillips 


The Red knight of wernors © the story of Baron von Richthofen> 
Germany’s great war bird. (940.863164) 

This account of the German ace constitutes a catalog of his victories in 
the air. The German archives have been searched for the official records of 
von Richthofen’s engagernents, and these have been confirmed and ampli- 
fied in interviews with victims who still survive. 

Under the heading “Two German War Heroes who Were Sportsmen. 
. Baron von Richthofen a Trophy-hunting Aviator,” S. T. William- 
son, in the New York Times, has the following to say: ‘“‘A half year earlier 
{than the armistice] Baron von Richthofen was shot down over the British 
lines by Captain Roy Brown, who received his first flying instruction before 
the war at Dayton under the Wrights. Brown now lives in Toronto. 
Baron Manfred von Richthofen was Germany’s idol of the air. He was of 
Prussian Junker stock, born in German Silesia and for two years before the 
war was a Lieutenant of Uhlans. He survived a year of hazardous cavalry 
service in the war and then was transferred to the flying service, where he 
rapidly distinguished himself. 

“Richthofen was a pupil of the great Boelke, then Germany’s foremost 
ace. When Boelke was killed, Richthofen filled his shoes as commander of 
a flying unit. He equaled and finally doubled Boelke’s record. Plane after 
plane was shot down until eighty had crashed to earth. Richthofen must 
have killed nearly a hundred pilots and observers and captured more than 
ascore. In his eighty-first combat he was conquered by a tear | Canadian, 
a — wreck of a man who had kept himself alive for a month on brandy 
and milk. 

“‘What human ong Richthofen must have possessed are lamentably 
neglected by Mr. Gibbons in his book. His picture is of but one side of the 
character of the great German ace. He reveals Richthofen chiefly as a - 
killer to whom war was a ‘hunting license.’ When Richthofen was not 
seeking slower flying British planes he ‘hunted and killed deer, elk, boar, 
bison and birds.’ His parents’ home in Silesia is a sort of zoological cata- 
combs. Skulls and horns of hundreds of beasts killed by Richthofen’s father 
clutter the walls. Her ‘he flying Baron brought his trophies of the chase— 
heads and skins cf animals and the identification numbers of planes that 
he had downed. On a table are sixty silver cups, not over two inches high. 
Engraving identifies each one as representing a British plane shot to earth. 
They are cups Richthofen awarded to himself for his air victories, and there 
are but sixty instead of eighty—the number of the Baron’s conquests— 
because no more silver was to be had in Berlin.” (Comp) ae 
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PESCHAUD, Marcel 

Les chemins de fer allemands et la guerre.. [The German railways 
and the war.) (940.363169) 

This book deals with the commercial as well as the military aspect 
of railroads in Germany. It shows the influence that military considerations 
have on the initial location of railroad lines. Some interesting discussion 
is given to the matter of government control of railroads in time of war. 
Military railroads and railroad troops are also covered. Interesting figures 
are given on the amount of troops, material and commercial cargo carried 
before, during and after the war. The part played by German railroads in 
the reparations under the Dawes plan is discussed. 

Of interest to the G-4 Section only. 

J. F. D. 
WILSON, Major B. T. 


Studies of German defences near Lille. (940.37543) : 

This is an engineering study made early in 1919 of the German positions 
in the vicinity of Lille. It deals primarily with works of an engineerin 
nature such as pill boxes, command posts, machine gun emplacements an 
similar structures. It includes detailed plans for the above structures and 
a statement of the material, labor and time required for the construction. 
It is of general interest to all, but of particular interest to engineer 
officers. 


LASSWELL, Harold D. 


Propaganda technique in the World War. (940.3791) 

This work is an interesting discussion of the source, form and results 
of unintentional and deliberate propaganda on the part of the outstanding 
contestants in the World War. 

Of interest and value to all officers. 

R. P. H. 
EDMONDS, Brig. Gen. J. E. & WYNNE, Capt G. C. 


History of the Great War based on official documents. Vol. III and 
maps. Military operations: France and Belgium, 1915, winter 1914-1915; 
battle of Neuve Chapelle; battles of Ypres. (940.410) 

This is the third volume of a detailed official history of British participa- 
tion in the World War. 

The twelve months following the close of the battles of “First Ypres” 
in October and November, 1914, brought little but disillusion and disap- 
pointment. For the British leaders of all ranks, the year 1915 was a period 
of education and instruction. Neuve Chapelle, Aubers, Festubert and 
Loos were most valuable lessons in the staging of an offensive and in the 
comprehension of the enemy’s methods. In addition to the general training 
of all new units upon their arrival.in France, the development of schools 
of instruction was begun in the winter of 1914-1915. 

The difficulties of the British in getting an ample flow of material of 
war started to France is thoroughly and most interestingly explained. On 
15 July, 1915, the National Registration Act came into force. This marked 
the me yer of a definitely organized plan of obtaining recruits and formed 
a stage on the way to conscription. But it was with extemporized staffs, 
formations and soldiers that the battles of 1915 were fought. 

The Battle of Neuve Chapelle (10-12 March, 1915) was to the British 
what St. Mihiel was to the Americans. It did not change the strategical 
situation of the Western Front, but it did demonstrate to the French the 
earnest intentions of the British. To the British it indicated the lines on 
which the battles of the new warfare would proceed. 

This battle, as well as the others of the period are covered in the most 
minute detail—in too much detail perhaps for the student of the war as a 
whole, but the broad aspects of the campaigns are given as well. 
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The book is written in an interesting style, easy to follow, and is ac- 
companied by a volume of conveniently arranged, well-gotten-up maps. 
It is of general interest to all officers. pe 


CULMANN, F., Colonel French Army 


Tactique generale d’apres l’experience de la Grande Guerre. [Tactics 
in general in the light*of World War experience.] (940.4103044) 

This treatise on general tactics is composed of the lectures, brought u 
to date, given by the author during the late war at French army sta 
schools. In his introduction, Colonel Culmann calls attention to the fact 
that the tactical methods during the World War were constantly and 
rapidly changing and would have continued to do so if it had been prolonged. 
Therefore, possibly the best method of ane tactics would be to give a 
simple history of the war calling attention to the means employed and the 
circumstances and showing the adaptation of the former to the latter. 
The book is arranged in five parts: 

Part One: Basic principles of general tactics 
8 chapters 
Part Two: War of movement 
7 chapters 
Part Three: Stabilization—Defensive 
8 chapters 
Part Four: Stabilization—Offensive 
5 chapters 
Part Five: Transportation 
3 chapters. 


PART ONE: BASIC PRINCIPLES OF GENERAL TACTICS 


Chapter I contains a short discussion of the basic principles of general 
tactics, summed up as follows: 

(1) Assemble all the forces available and employ them to the 
limit of their endurance 

(2) Concentrate the maximum means in the zone where the 
decisive action must take place 

(3) Never lose time 

(4) Take advantage of any success gained, with the greatest 
energy. 


The remaining seven chapters are devoted to the details of the means 
and operations of certain services and the tactics and technique of the several 
arms, as follows: 

Chapter II—Information service 
Chapter III—Signal communications 
Chapter [V—Infantry and tanks 
Chapter V—Cavalry 

Chapter VI—Artillery 

Chapter VII—Aviation 

Chapter VIII—Antiaircraft defense. 


Part Two: WAR OF MOVEMENT. 


Chapter I: Advance Guards. In connection with advance guards, 
prior to 1914, the light artillery was only to be feared at distances under 
5000 yards. The heavier batteries used to fire only about 10,000 yards. 
Besides, the latter were comparatively few in number and were not included 
in division and corps organization. The present light artillery now has a 
range of from 10,000 to 12,000 yards, and the current models of heavier 
weapons from 15,000 to 20,000 yards, which amounts to a distance about 
equal to the length of a day’s march. Formerly, it was permissible to classify 
marches as follows: 
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(1) Marches distant from the enemy (when contact was 
impossible before the completion of a day’s march) 

(2) Marches in the vicinity of the enemy 

(3) Approach marches (around 6000 yards). 


Today, it is proper to include only the first and last. In fact, as soon as 
the enemy is within a distance equal to about one day’s march, the inter- 
diction fires of his heavier artillery are to be feared, particularly if he is 
halted. Consequently the use of the road net may be doubtful, it is neces- 
sary soon to have recourse to the methods of approach march of multiplying 
the columns and taking open formations, and to proceed by bounds holding 
oneself ready to engage in battle at any moment. 

From another point of view, this greater range of the artillery demands 
an entirely different conception of the role of advance guards. They no 
longer protect the main bodies from hostile artillery fire. In order to do 
that, it would be necessary that they be pushed 20,000 yards or so in ad- 
vance of the main bodies, a distance sufficient to cause their isolation, and 
is, therefore, inadmissible. By means of certain precautions they can only 
hold themselves ready to reply rapidly to a hostile artillery which may 
have succeeded in getting into action first. Also the advance guards are 
now incapable of furnishing a commander with the definite information 
which he must have in order to formulate his scheme of maneuver. The 
information from that source would arrive too late, since, well in advance 
of the time of actual contact, the main bodies are already under fire of the 
heavier artillery, or even that of light artillery. Already maneuver has 
become difficult. Also, the division or corps commander must draw up 
his plan, in the main, before the engagement of his advance guards. He 
will base that plan on the orders whic has received, on the characteristics 
of the terrain and on the information from the aviation and the cavalry. More- 
over, the advance guard can no longer reserve liberty of action independent 
of the commander of the column. That conception, gained from small 
peace maneuvers and from certain events of the war of 1870 has never had 
any value. A subordinate commander cannot decide independently whether 
he must accept or refuse battle. Inversely, the advance guard cannot 
become too seriously engaged with the enemy by attacking, for it will be 
unable to disengage itself. Consequently, the advance guard is no longer a 
detachment having a mission of its own; it is the first echelon of combat, and 
that combat has virtually commenced as soon as the distance between adversaries 
has become less than a day’s march. The advance guard thus obtains for 
the commander the time to unite and organize his fire power in conformity 
with his preconceived plan; it gives time to the troops to make their detailed 
reconnaissances of the ground and of the enemy, to lay out the system of 
signal communications, to complete the liaison between the artillery and 
the infantry, which must precede every action. In forces the size of corps 
and smaller, the security of the-commander and his troops is measured 
today, above all, by their ability to commence rapidly and surely a reason- 
able, well organized action on terrain offering a suitable line of departure. 
In this connection, it is proper to remark, on one hand, that all terrain is 
not favorable to the execution of the first act of the battle, that is, the 
“engagement” or determining the value of contact; on the other hand, 
that gaining contact has become particularly delicate, especially against 
an adversary who has the priority in deployment, whether he be merely 
halted or intrenched. 

However, the ground does not present the same characteristics during 
the entire depth of the approach; in one place, it does not offer certain 
indispensable observation points; in another, maneuver space is cramped 
by a water course; or a wooded band of ground requires a decision as to 
whether to act on its far or on its near side, etc. The corps commander will 
then choose intermediate terrain lines to be secured, which will become 
closer and closer together as the distance from the enemy diminishes, and 
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which will favor the accomplishment of his mission, the carrying out of 
the maneuver which he has drawn up, and the assumption of the offensive 
or an expectant attitude in case of encounter with important hostile forces. 
These lines on the ground thus determined, as well as the final one fixed 
by the army commander, should: 

(1) Possess good observation posts in order to facilitate the recon- 
naissance of the enemy, of the objectives and of the terrain 

(2) Mask from the hostile views the deployment of the artillery and 
the approach of the main bodies. 

Thus the problem of gaining contact and of deployment is gradually 
narrowed down. The divisions advance in such a way that the main bodies 
do not pass a certain line until the advance guards have secured their next 
line. Every precaution is taken so as not to slow down the march by useless 
or prolonged halts. Such a march will finish by being comparatively slow. 
But that slowness does not constitute a loss of time; it permits, in fact, the 
making of indispensable reconnaissances and the avoidance of losses. If the 
enemy should advance, contact will be gained soon enough in this manner; 
and if he is immobile, there is no hurry. 

The role of the advance guards is therefore to occupy, for the protection of 
the main bodies, successive lines of the ground which are chosen in advance and 
' are suitable to an advantageous deployment. It is to be remarked that the 
advance guards must hold, not the line of crests themselves, but the ground 
well in advance, say a thousand yards for example, in order to amply protect 
the observation posts. In order to solidly occupy ground, modern infantry 
must establish a continuous line of crossed fire. This condition is imperative. 
The strength of the advance guard is determined with that principle as a basis 
and according to the terrain, which will require the use of a greater or less 
number of automatic weapons. A discontinuous line would be rapidly enveloped 
through the intervals and thrown back. The cavalry has not sufficient resisting 
power to Lae poy to the advance guard the possession of a terrain line 
to be reached, and also, the information furnished by it requires a certain 
time for transmission and cannot always be correct by the time it is received. 
Consequently, the presence of some cavalry cannot dispense with the pru- 
dent method of procedure outlined above. That method might be simpli- 
fied only in the exceptional case of any army corps having under its orders 
an important cavalry force (as a division). 

Every advance guard, on its march towards the unknown and danger, 
needs to be protected by the light artillery. This need is legitimate not only 
because the artillery is able from time to time to clear up rapidly a situation 
which would have been costly to the infantry in time and in lives, but also 
because of its moral support. The method consisis in placing some artillery 
on the line which the infaniry has just passed, either in readiness or in position, 
to cover the ground over which the infantry must pass in order to gain its next 
terrain objective. The displacement is made by echelons as otherwise the 
support would not be continuous. The bounds are made in such a way 
that the approach of the successive lines by the infantry can be ys 
supported by half of the artillery. In order, however, to have all the 
artillery in hand for employment as a whole in case of contact with stron 
forces, only the amount necessary is actually placed in position at eac 
bound, the remainder being held in readiness. 

Chapter II: General remarks on combat. 

This chapter consists of general remarks on combat and the different 
forms of attack. In a turning movement, the commander of the turni 
force cannot decide of his own initiative the action to take in the case o' 
reverse to the holding forces. He must request orders from the commander 
in chief, whose reserves, in reality, he is commanding. In central attacks 
(penetrations) fire power must make up the deficiency caused by the lack of 
opportunity for skillful preliminary maneuver and success will depend above 

, on the magnitude of the means applied to the task, particularly in 
artillery. In modern war, everything tends to increase the causes of repulse 
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inherent to the central attack which is seeking by itself an immediate deci- 
sion. During the last war, they have been successful only in the Balkans 
and in Russia for particular reasons. On the western front, none of these 
attacks was successful to the point of final decision. It is to be noticed 
that under the special conditions on that front, the central attack delivered 
with the intention of gaining a final decision tended to become transformed 
into a succession of disconnected offensives, less and less powerful, more and 
more separated, causing important losses to the attacker. The defender 
was able each time to reestablish himself. The dates of the successive 
German attacks in 1918 were 21 March, 8 April, 27 May, 15 July. The 
intervals increased from two to seven weeks. Opposed to these methods the 
French command used entirely different ones in principle which constitute 
as a whole quite a new form of battle. The Battle of France (commencing with 
the French offensive in July, 1918) was composed of a series of actions in 
each of which the directions and objectives chosen were sensitive ones for 
the enemy in order to surely attract the largest fraction of his reserves. 
They were, in addition, chosen so as to obtain a positive result of a nature 
to facilitate the success of the following offensive and to cause an increasing 
shock to the entire hostile front. All these attacks were based therefore 
on a common plan as a whole and constituted, in reality, a single battle. 
They were conducted on as large a front as possible and never pushed 
beyond a certain depth until the line of departure had been widened at 
the ends of the break created by the first success or until the communica- 
tions had been established. Each of these offensives were prepared by the 
staffs assigned to conduct them and the corresponding fronts were fully 

uipped in advance. The reduction in the German reserves was produced 
with increasing rapidity: on 18 July, they had 65 divisions in reserve, of 
which 34 were fresh; on 8 August, 68 divisions of which 28 were fresh; 12 
September, 68 divisions of which 14 were fresh; 1 October, 31 divisions, of 
which 14 were fresh; 1 November, 31 divisions of which 5 were fresh and 11 
November, 17 divisions of which 2 were fresh. 

The secondary (holding) action in the offensive, if conducted like any 
attack whatever, would be very costly in men and munitions and would 
not inflict the wear and tear on the enemy that it itself would receive. To 
the extent possible, under the circumstances, the secondary attack will be 
conducted in the demonsirative form. Executed by a small strength of 
infantry, but supported by artillery strong in proportion and well supplied 
with ammunition, and reinforced by extra battalions of machine guns, the 
demonstration profits initially by the long range of the weapons and a 
strict use of the terrain to keep the enemy in uncertainty and to wear him 
down. Once a real struggle is commenced, the secondary attack brings 
on a wear and tear on our own forces at least equal to that of the enemy 
as soon as the latter has succeeded in reestablishing a continuous line. 
Therefore in order not to play into the hands of the enemy, the attack must 
then be stopped and broadened out or recommenced on another previously 
prepared part of the front with the aid of troops which have studied their 
action in advance. The engagement of a minimum of infantry is indis- 


nsable. 
Chapter III: Maneuver of an Army. 


1st phase 


(Until the cavalry comes in contact with a continuous 
line of fire which it cannot break through.) 

Even in the case of securing an important outlet or defile, for example, 
beyond a forest or a large stream, the employment of a general advance 
guard formed by an advanced and more or less isolated large unit (corps) 
is not as sure a method as to hold all the army in rear or to advance it as a 
whole beyond the terrain feature or in other words to search for safety by 
means of space. The same observation applies when the army is in danger 
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of being attacked before it is in ion of all its means. In order to 
gain the time necessary to complete the assembly of its force, it will be 

tter to give up ground, and to draw back the concentration formation 
rather than to have recourse to the use of a general advance guard. The 
handling of a general advance guard, in fact, presents the inconvenience 
of being a delicate operation when opposed by an adversary advancing in 
line of columns on a large front. Its situation in advance exposes it to the 
risk of being enveloped or turned and the army commander, who cannot 
abandon a quarter of his effectives to its fate, will be forced to rescue it 
from the hostile pressure, thus requiring hasty and unmethodical movements, 
or to cause it to fall back sooner than would have been convenient, thus 
commencing the battle with the appearance of a defeat. In both cases, he 
will lose his liberty of action. Besides, it is well to remark that the presence 
of a large unit like an army corps in advance of the front of the army, com- 
plicates the problem of supply and tends to mix troops. Consequently, 
the army is more frequently formed without a general advance guard, in two 
lines of army corps. A division of cavalry in advance can be reinforced by a 
regiment or less of infantry in trucks, a battalion of light tanks, one or two 
75 nae eons mm. howitzers, and one or two battalions of horse-drawn 

mm. 

2nd phase 


During the engagement of the advance guards only.) 

From the total information received by the army commander, he can 
approximately figure when he will meet the enemy. As soon as the interval 
is reduced to one or two days, he commences to concentrate the army and 
to prepare for battle. Among other things this preparation consists above 
all in building up his ammunition supply. The concentration of the material 
means has the same value as that of the troops; the art consists in completing 
the two at the right moment, neither too soon, nor too late. When the 
cavalry gains contact with a continuous line of fire, the army commander 
knows that the battle has commenced. In fact, the phase of rupturing the 
hostile covering forces is about to commence. He conducts this phase so as 
to finally be in the best position to engage his main forces when the hostile 
main forces are encountered. Particularly must he reserve the means to 
carry out his main attack which, to the fullest extent possible, must be 
preceeded by the engagement as a whole of the mass of the artillery with 
the army. In other terms, the army commander must operate with his 
forces well in hand, especially with troops unaccustomed to war at the 
os of a campaign against an enemy whose forces and intentions are 
still unknown and whose morale is intact. The conditions were entirely 
different during the last months of 1918. The advance guards are employed 
the most when the adversary, wishing to gain time, organizes successive 
resistances in great depth—delaying action. The enemy proceeds in that 
manner, when he is not ready for battle, or when, as at the end of the 
late war, he is retreating. These are more exceptional cases. An adversary 
who is ready, if he is well informed or intrenched, will have no need to waste 
his forces in a deep system of security. He will cover himself by light out- - 
— including above all, automatic weapons, supported by the light artil- 

ery of the principal position. To attack these outposts then is to engage 
in the real battle. 
8rd phase 


(The engagement of the main forces—the real battle.) 

In formulating his plan of attack, in each phase, the army commander 
must take into account the probabilities of the next phase thereby restricting 
his _ and determining exactly its principal facts. In order to draw 
up his maneuver, he refers first of all to the mission of the army, charac- 
terized by a direction. That direction, imposed by the commander in 
chief, will lead the army in case of success towards an important objective: 
large industrial center, railroad center, etc. Following that direction, or 
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approximating it, the army commander will always find, in the hostile 
territory, a position whose capture will be tactically more advantageous 
than that of any other, presenting the best observation on the hostile 
rear areas, or cornering the enemy by an obstacle which will restrain his 
liberty of maneuver. It is that position, that center of gravity of his forces 
and of the hostile terrain, which will be the objective of his principal attack. 
The commander thus determines the essential of his plan. In his orders, he 
fixes for each corps a mission, an axis of attack (direction), and a front of 
departure of a varying width, depending whether it is the principal attack 
or a secondary attack. But, in order to attain that essential objective, it 
will be necessary in some terrain to capture first such and such a position 
on account of hostile fires therefrom being prohibitive or whose possession 
would permit afterwards an envelopment or a better protection to the 
principal attack. In other terrain, the essential objective might be obtain- 
able only by “advancing first one shoulder and then the other,” in other 
words by a succession of attacks progressing by limited bounds, in neighboring 
zones, each altack when successful facilitating an adjacent progress. But 
even if the mission is clearly offensive, some defensive works are necessary 
in order to provide against hostile actions or reactions capable of com- 
promising the execution of the plan of maneuver. The commander will 
thus obtain an important security. If the turn of events is not fortunate 
he will not be caught napping. With reference to the artillery the army 
commander influences the choice of positions by fixing a line on the ground 
which the artillery at his disposition must reach, and in determining a 
limiting line also parallel to the front between the action in depth of the 
artillery under his orders and that of the artillery with the corps. The 
corps commanders likewise will prescribe lines for their artillery and between 
the latter and the division artillery. 

Chapter IV: Offensive Combat on Extended Fronts. 

The assignment of excessive fronts can lead only to a generalized defen- 
sive after costly partial defeats. The mission, the situation, the terrain, the 
necessity of assuring continuity of fire along the whole front and of initiall 
having reserves een | strong to influence the battle and furnish reliefs 
of front line units limits the extent of front in the attack. Economies are to 
be sought above all in a strict limitation in the missions assigned to the secondary 
(holding) actions; an offensive attitude will be prescribed thereto only if the 
success of the principal attack absolutely requires it. During combat, the 
infantry ean be economized in only by giving it as powerful artillery support 
as possible and by the judicious employment of the separate machine gun 
battalions. 

Chapter V: Combat. 

On account of the tremendous development of fire power during the 
last war, it is necessary, in order to facilitate the liaison and unity of action 
between the arms, particularly the infantry and artillery and to reestablish 
it when it has been broken during the battle, to divide every action into 
phases according to the terrain, the influence of which is tyrannical. Above 
all, when opposed by an adversary fairly fresh, and with troops insufficiently 
accustomed to war, it is necessary to trace, in the attack as in the defense, 
successive lines to be captured and held, which lines constitute so many 
intermediate halting places between the initial line of departure and the 
fina] objective—between a first and second position. The orders are there- 
fore preconceived within the permissible limits dictated by the information 
at hand, by the possibilities of the artillery, and by the terrain. They can 
only aim at securing a first result, creating in turn a second situation which 
will serve as a base in securing the next result, and so on. By the assign- 
ment of final, eventual objectives, this F camene is kept free from any set 
routine method and permits taking advantage of any success without 
restraining the spirit of the infantry within too narrow limits. 

After the approach march and the gaining of contact by the infantry, 
the part of the action called the engagement commences. It is for the pur- 
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pose of determining the value of the contact and gaining the ne 
information of the enemy. It is staged by the advance guard reinforced by 
the artillery with the main body sent forward early. 

When any important attack has failed, at least six hours are necessary to 
organize a new attack. The assault is often executed under the protection 
of a rolling barrage. But since, in war of movement, the hostile organiza- 
tions are less strong and deep than in position warfare, and since ammunition 
is usually less plentiful, the barrage is frequently limited in depth to a few 
hundred yards. Its purpose is essentially to start the infantry on its ad- 
vance hence the name jumping-off barrage. 

The relations between the commanding general of a large unit (army, 
corps, division) and his artillery commander are difficult to prescribe in 
regulations, because they depend essentially on the confidence which the 
former has in the latter and upon the personal characteristics of both. In 
principle, a very close cooperation is essential, because it is not a question 
of adjusting the artillery action to that previously decided u og the infantry, 
but a question of drawing up, under all circumstances, a plan for the best com- 
bination of action for the two arms. 

The divisional artillery is subdivided for combat into artillery in direct 
support (appui direct) and the artillery in general support (action d’ensemble.) 
The division commander designates the amount and calibers for each, but 
the groupments are formed by the artillery commander. In the case of the 
artillery in direct support, the trajectories are assigned to the use of the 
infantry but the command of the poo is not delegated thereto. The 
artillery responds to extent of its ability to the requests of the infantry. 
In the case of the artillery in general support, the division commander 
reserves this artillery for his own use in order to meet the unforeseen or un- 
expected and to assist him in directly influencing the course of the action. 
It is usually used initially to deepen or complete the immediate accom- 
panying fires of the artillery in direct support by protective fires, in which 
case its scheme of fire maneuver must be indicated. Sometimes, particularly 
when 75-mm. guns are in general support, it is employed to reinforce the 
fires of the artillery in direct support by superimposition upon those fires 
of first one groupment and then of another as the need may be. When 
appropriate, it also undertakes the missions of destruction, interdiction and 
counterbattery. 

Reinforcing artillery is generally assigned to a unit with the proviso: 
that it be employed in such a way as to be capable of being readily with- 
drawn. This imposes the necessity of never assigning to a reinforcing unit 
alone (regiment, battalion) an important mission. The reinforcing units are 
thus generally attached to organic units or groupments, with the result 
that groupments will frequently be formed of battalions belonging to 
different regiments and the groupment commanders will have under their 
orders batteries or battalions with which they are not acquainted. But this 
evident disadvantage is more than offset by the great advantage that, in 
case of a partial or total withdrawal of the reinforcing artillery, the con- 
tinuity of execution of missions will be assured, the systems of fire, of signal 
communication and of observation will not be upset, and displacements of 
the remaining at gc will not be necessary. Artillery positions are selected 
in conformity with the missions to be executed which in general consist of 
covering a zone or a particular objective. That zone is determined, in the 
offensive as in the defensive, not only according to the terrain, but more 
especially according to the more probable hostile plans as influenced by our 
own actions or reactions, that is by our own plans of attack or defense. 

Chapter VI: The Defensive Battle. 

Modern means of attack compel the defender to accept battle only on 
positions on which he has had the time to establish his main forces. The 
units placed in front of those positions form a covering system which will be 
the more complete and deep as surprise is to be feared or as the time to be 
gained is longer. This idea was imposed by General Petain to meet the 
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e German attacks which he foresaw during the first months of 1918. 
he method is very different from those previously employed when no ter- 
rain at all was conceded and the combat position was on the first line trench. 
Chapter VII: Duties of General Staff Officers. 
This chapter covers the outside duties of general staff officers in open 
warfare, including: 
(1) Reconnaissance of positions 
(2) Reconnaissance for stream crossings 
(3) Liaisons 
(4) Reports. 


Part THREE: STABILIZATION—DEFENSIVE 


Part Four: STABILIZATION—OFFENSIVE 


These two parts cover the details of the tactics employed in stabilized 
situations, defensively and offensively. 


Part FIVE: TRANSPORTATION 


This part discusses the organization and employment of the various 
— of transportation: railroad, narr ow gauge railways, motor, and animal- 
wn. 
This volume is apparently based on the latest conclusions of the best 
French mili minds as to the most valuable tactical teachings to be drawn 
from the World War, particularly from the action on the Western front. 
It is in accord with various French regulations and with the subjects as 
taught at the Ecole de Guerre and contained in the various publications of 
that school. These regulations and publications probably give more authori- 
tative and complete information on the subjects treated, although this 
volume gives a good resumé, and in some cases an elaboration, of those 
subjects. wicP 


HESKETH-PRICHARD, H., Maior British Army 


Sniping in France. With notes on the scientific training of scouts, 
observers, and snipers. (940.4103142) 

Presented by: Lt. George Meyler, Res., Chicago. 

The author of the book conducted a school for snipers, scouts, and 
observers in the British First Army during the war and writes with authority 
of the necessity for such a schoo] and of the methods of conducting it. 

His style is narrative and his book well written and interesting to the 
casual reader as well as to the student seeking information. It is especially 
valuable to officers interested in musketry and scouting and patrolling and 
indirectly to those interested in intelligence work. The work contains 
schedules of training as well as rules for the care of arms and the use of the 
telescope, which the author recommends in lieu of field glasses for this 
kind of work. The author clearly brings out the effect of light and shadows 
and of even and uneven surfaces on concealment. or: 


BOLCKE, Oswald 


An aviator’s field book. Translation from the German. (940.4103443) 

Presented by: Lt. George Meyler, Res., Chicago. 

While this book purports to be the field reports of Captain Oswald 
Bélcke, it consists in part of letters to his parents, and in part of extracts 
from his personal diary. Theintroduction contains a brief account of the 
life of Captain Bélcke by a relative, probably his father. The body of the 
book is devoted to an account of the travels and air conflicts of the writer. 

In the early days of the war the German airman’s attitude was one of 
modesty, eagerness, and anxiety to accomplish something. Later he mani- 
fested self-confidence mixed with stisfaction. Toward the end of his career 
he radiated egotism and overconfidence. According to his account he 
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brought down forte allied airplanes before he was mortally wounded on 
28 October, 1916. His career was a notable one. Honors were heaped upon 
him. He was received Pe the Kaiser and dined by the Crown Prince. He 
received the order Pour le merite from Germany, and decorations of a high 
order from other Central Powers. He was ordered to take a leave of 7. 
sence against his will because the German authorities considered he needed 
arest. They sent him to Turkey and on a tour of the several battle fronts. 
On this trip he was received by all the highest military commanders and was 
extended many courtesies. Captain Bélcke, attributes German success in 
the air, during his time, to the fact that the Germans had faster planes and 
better trained pilots than the Allies. 

The book is interesting from two points of view: first, as an account of 
the adventures of a daring airman during the first half of the World War; 
and second, as an insight into the rate of development of air tactics from 
the use of single planes for scouting purposes, to the employment of forma- 
tions composed of many planes of different types, each type having a partic- 
ular role in the accomplishment of the mission of the formation. 


R. G. K. 
BORDEAUX, Henry 

Georges Guynemer: Knight of the air. Translation from the French. 
(940.4103444) 


Presented by: Lt. George Meyler, Res., Chicago. 

A biography of France’s most famous ace, Georges Guynemer. This 
volume contains an absorbing account of Guynemer’s rapid development 
into a brilliant flyer and of his fifty-three victories over German airmen. 
The history of the development of aerial combat aviation during the World 
War is sketchily traced. 

Of interest to all officers. 

Vv. G. O. 
PASSAGA, General French Army 


The calvary of Verdun. The Americans around Verdun. Translation 
by Capt. J. L. E. Cuny and Maj. A. G. Kenchington. 

Presented by: Col. H. J. Brees. . 

The author is not only a leader of recognized authority, who played an 
important role in the first battle of Verdun, but enjoys quite a reputation 
in matters of military research. He was closely associated with a great 
many of the American divisions in their initiation into modern warfare and 
— firm friendships with many of the most prominent American com- 
manders. 

The book is not so much a summary as a general survey of the Battles 
of Verdun. It outlines the general organization of the fortress and its func- 
tion; the German purposes and plans about Verdun; the characteristics 
of a huge artillery preparation and its effects on the defender; the dominant 
factor in the battle of, and the struggle for the possession of Fort Douau- 
mont; a description of the battlefield as it was at the end of 1916; the morale 
forces which inspired the defenders, and finally, the part played by Verdun 
in the great allied offensive of 1918. 

The book, from a French press, is very peri edited but the sto! 
is so charmingly told that the grammatical, orthographical and typ phi- 
cal errors, with which the volume is replete, become fascinating. General 
Passaga takes the reader into his command post and gives him a look at the 
machinery there throughout the day of October 24. The troop leading 
features alone are well worth the time necessary to read the book. 

There are a number of excellent illustrations from photographs. The 
maps are excellent and of material assistance in following the action. 

The book is of general interest to all officers. ¥¥ 6 
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CHAPOUILLY, Maj. Edouard 


La Grande Guerre. Relation de |’Etat-Major Russe. Concentration 
des armées. Premieres opérations en Prusse Orientale en Galicie et en 
Pologne, ler aofit-24 novembre 1914. [The Great War. Account of the 
Russian General Staff. Concentration of the armies. First operations in 
East Prussia, Galicia and Poland, 1 Aug.-24 Nov. 1914.] (Translation from 
the Russian.) (940.420) 

While the title indicates that this book was prepared by the Russian 
General Staff, there is much to suggest that it was prepared by a biased 
critic of the former Russian staff who has merely employed extracts and 
documents from Russian staff records to prove a case of inefficiency. Actual- 
ly no such selection was necessary. A bare recital of the facts would have 
been sufficient and much more convincing. As aresult of this selection much 
desired information has been omitted from the recital and some of little 
value has been included. The book gives some insight into the motives 
underlying Russian plans and Russian methods of operation. Also it con- 
tains much comment on the lack of control exercised by the Russian staff 
in critical periods of the war. This is the first account which attempts to 
give the Russian side of the early battles of the war in any detail. For a 
study of these early campaigns it is most valuable and well worth study. 
The book contains some errors in the discussion of French plans and strategy. 
The translator has indicated most of these in footnotes. The book also 
varies in some details from the account of General Danilov published in 1922. 

This book is a valuable addition to the literature covering the war on 
the Eastern Front and of primary value to the G-2 section. a" 
EVANS, R., Major British Army 


A brief outline of the campaign in Mesopotamia, 1914-18. (940.4530) 


KEARSEY, A., Lt. Col. British Army 
Notes and lectures on campaign in Mesopotamia. (940.4530) 


Both of these books describe the British campaign in Mesopotamia 
from 1914. “A brief Outline of the Campaign” covers the campaign 
thoroughly, placing great stress on the tactical, strategical, and adminis- 
trative features showing wherein blunders and mistakes were made with the 
reasons therefor. It is of interest from a military as well as a political stand- 

int, and will be of interest to all officers in the school. It is of particular 
interest to the G-2 Section and especially to officers lecturing on this cam- 
paign. It is also of particular interest to the G-4 Section on account of the 
administrative features. 

“Notes and Lectures on the Campaign in Mesopotamia” is prepared in 
a series of lectures and questions on the campaign. It is not so easy to 
follow nor does it give so clear a picture as the volume by Evans, although 
it is of more interest in certain details. It is of particular interest to the 
cavalry subsection and to the field artillery subsection. 

Anyone making a study of this campaign may profitably peruse both 
of these volumes. For an officer desiring a good picture, without a great 
amount of detail, the “Brief Outline . . .” by Evans is recommended. 


G. W. C. 
MOBERLY, F. J., Brig. Gen. British Army 
History of the Great War: The Campaign in Mesopotamia, 1914- 
1918. Vol. IV. (940.4530) 
This volume presents in detail the problems and operations of the 


British forces in Mesopotamia and northwest Persia from May 1917 to 
November 1918. 
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Its presentation is most interesting and instructive in relation to both 
tactics and supply. It deals with all branches of the service from the smaller 
units to armies, is well illustrated by excellent maps, and supplemented by 
an appendix of official records. 

A study of this volume, in conjunction with the three preceding ones, 
would be invaluable to all officers of the army. te 


SIMON-EBERHARD, Max 


Mit dem Asienkorps zur Palistinafront. [With the Asiatic Corps on 
the Palestine Front.] (940.4550) . 

“In 1919 Captain Simon-Eberhard, a German artillery officer, published 
a pamphlet, founded on his diary, describing his adventures with the Asia 
Corps in Palestine. With the assistance of comrades and of the war diaries, 
to which he has been given access, he has enlarged his earlier work into a 
small book. It gives a general account of the doings of the corps. It is 
of considerable interest, but lacks many of the picturesque details given 
in the pamphlet. There are a number of excellent photographs and two 
sketch maps. 

“In June, 1917, apparently to escape from an office job in “Munitions” 
in Berlin, the author volunteered for the “Asia Corps,”’ generally known as 
“Pasha II,” then being organized at Neuhammer in Lausitz. 

“The corps, really a composite brigade, consisted of: 

3 infantry battalions, each of 3 companies, a mach’ n com- 
pany, a troop of cavalry, an infantry-gun section, a trench-mortar 
party; 

1 field artillery group of 2 light howitzer and 1 field-gun 
batteries, and a light ammunition column; 

1 anti-aircraft battery on motor lorries; 

1 engineer company; 

1 motor trench-mortar ammunition column; 

1 telephone and wireless detachment; 

1 field ambulance; 

1 motor ambulance detachment; 

4 flying squadrons, an Army air park and motor columns and parks. 


“In organizing the corps the main idea was to produce several small 
units of high fighting power and very mobile. Formed of all arms, they 
were intended to be capable of fighting independently, and to settle matters 
. eg hoy at a decisive point when co-operating with other troops. We are 

0. at: 
The organization fully answered expectations. The battalions 

of the Asia Corps were as a result of their excellent morale and 

suitable composition, each equal to a Turkish division, and took 

on British brigades with success. 

“It is added, however, that the artillery, intended for use in the plains 
of Mesopotamia, proved in Palestine too heavy, and in the mountains not 
sufficiently mobile; yet their long range was of the greatest value, that of 

the mountain guns being too short. 
“The great mistake in the organization of the expeditionary corps was 
the lack of lines-of-communication troops. If German units were to be 
employed in the West Asiatic theatre, they required proper German L. of 
C. troops. Without them, they suffered unnecessary privations and had a 
long sick list. 

“Neuhammer proved an entirely unsuitable place for concentrating 
the Asia Corps; a tiny place in the midst of sand, heath and endless woods. 
The author found there a regular scene of confusion. He now omits the fol- 
lowing paragraph which appeared in his first pamphlet. It ran: 

‘Several hundred Hifsdienstgrafinnen (that is, literally ‘‘auxili- 

ary countesses’; “pretty ladies,” as we should say) had been 

sent to assist in the clerical work by the local commandant. They 
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were accommodated in special huts in the middle of the officers’ 

——. Lively intercourse developed each evening at the windows 

of these apartments by the light of the red lamp. One often 

wondered where one really was. Naturally, the “Pashas,” as the 

members of the expeditionary corps are called here, are very 

popular. . . . Altogether, no very creditable business.’ , 

“One section of the book is headed ‘Neuhammer—o Jammer’ (Jammer— 
misery); fer the place is connected in the mind of the author with very 
hard work, inoculation against every kind of disease, and bad feeding. 
Finally, came the devastating news that the expedition could not go to 
Mesopotamia because the station of Haidar Pasha (in Asia Minor, opposite 
Constantinople), the store depdt of the expedition, had been blown up by 
a British air attack. [The Royal Flying Corps is, for once, guiltless. Other 
authors have attributed the explosion to British agents; also guiltless.] 

RY All the petrol, oil, lubricating oil; also shell, bombs, 
aeroplanes and rolling stock were destroyed. 

In any case, the destination of the corps was changed to Palestine. 
It was not until Nov. 4, 1917, that the artillery left Neuhammer by train. 
It took twelve days to reach Constantinople, and ancther three weeks 
before it left Haidar Pasha—on Dec. 8. It was not until Jan. 29, 1918, 
that the neighbourhood of the front was reached, twelve weeks after leaving 
Neuhammer, and Jerusalem had fallen. The transport to Palestine was 
the worst organised and the most uncomfortable journey—being carried 
out in cattle trucks in bitter cold—that the author ever experienced, and 
he had taken part in seven great war train movements, no doubt to France 
and Russia and back. 

He learnt in passing through Nazareth, where he found Colonel von 
Dommes—in August, 1914, of the General Staff of the Supreme Command— 
installed as Chief of the Staff, that the front ‘‘was at the mercy of the 
British.”” He gives way to lamentation: 

‘The fight was fought with unequal weapons. On one side 
was the badly fed, demoralised Turkish Army, worn out by seven 
years of war, in rags, often without shoes, badly paid; struggling 
with insuperable line of communication difficulties, reinforced by 

German units, thrown in piece-meal. On the other side was the 

two and a-half times more numerous, British 

Army, which, thanks to the double track railway, laid from the 

Suez Canal, was the best fed in the world, and provided with 

everything imaginable. The country:offers practically nothing; 

every single thing, small and great, has to be brought up. The 
campaign in the end became a matter of transport. With a single 

12,000 ton steamer, the enemy can provide more material and 

supplies than the painfully functioning Rajak narrow-track railway 

can carry in half-a-year.’ 

“It is somewhat astonishing to read that: 

‘the total ration strength of the German troops in Palestine 

(Pasha I and II) amounted to no less than 14,000 men and 12,000 

animals, including horses, camels, buffaloes, oxen, asses and mules.’ 

“The Asia Corps seems to have been wasted. It was thrown in by, 
units, and was never united under its own Commander. First, Battalion 
701, parts of 702 and a field par vray £ were sent to the coast sector. Then 
Battalion 703 was detached, with four only of its seven units, to east of 
Jordan, where it fought at Es Salt and Amman; small parties were used to 
stiffen the line; and Battalions 702 and 703 were sent in and were cut up 
at Msallaba, July 14, 1918, north of Jericho. Before the crash came in 
September, the remnants of these two battalions had been withdrawn to 
rest 


“Hauptmann Simon-Eberhard asserts that, with or without attack, 
the Turkish soldiers had silently agreed to end the war if peace was not 
declared by Bairam, the last day of which, in 1918, was Sept. 18; and that 
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it was no accident that the final attack came on the 19th, and ‘whole Turkish 
divisions simply disappeared from the scene.’ He claims that what there 
was of the Asia Corps retired in ‘faultless order.’ ‘ ‘ 

“The book is ‘humbly dedicated in faithfulness to His Majesty, the 
Kaiser and King, our Supreme War Lord.’ 

“It contains a patriotic preface, concluding: Z 

‘The Turks, a few years after the collapse, rose phoenix-like 

and freed their country from the enemy. The French still sit on the 

Rhine, Moselle and Sarre. Never forget that.’” (Army, Naoy 

and Air Force Gazette) 


IRVING, John 


Coronel and the Falklands. (940.4802) ‘ 

“England can be crippled most effectively by cruiser warfare in the 
Atlantic.’ So ran the war orders to the German Atlantic Ocean cruisers. 
How it came about that these orders were not put into execution is explained 
by Mr. John Irving in his ‘Coronel and the Falklands.’ The title of the 
book is, perhaps, misleading for the author deals thoroughly with the 
opening phases of the war upon the outer seas. He begins with the pre- 
liminary moves before the outbreak of the war and finishes with the destruc- 
tion of the Dresden when the German flag was finally removed from the 
surface of the oceans. ‘ 

“The task set to the British Navy at the outset of the war is described 
in two sections. First, we follow the hunt in the Atlantic, by Admirals 
Craddock and Stoddart, for the Dredsen, Karlsruhe and the armed German 
liners. Then we turn to the Pacific and see how the China Seas became 
impossible for Admiral von Spee, upon Japan joining the Allies. After 
sending the Emden off to her raiding mission to the Indian Ocean, the 
German Admiral disappeared into the wide Pacific, not to be definitely located 
again until that tragic evening of 1st November, off Coronel. 

“After describing the world-wide net that was drawn around the 
German cruisers, the author deals with the telegrams which passed between 
the Admiralty and Admiral Craddock. In the light of after-events it be- 
comes plain that at Headquarters the difficulties of the far distant Admiral 
were not fully appreciated and here we have set forth clearly, the sequence 
of events which led to the meeting between Craddock’s slow and weak 
force and the ‘crack shooting, homogeneous and fast German squadron.’ 

“The tale of the disaster at Coronel, which is described with the aid 
of an excellent map, is compiled from both British and German accounts 
and contains all that will ever be known of the end of the gallant Craddock 
and of H. M. Ships Good Hope and Monmouth. We see Admiral von Spee 
after the battle visiting Valparaiso, not flushed with victory, but appre- 
hensive of the ever-tightening net that he knew was being drawn around his 
squadron. Mr. Irving describes how this net was tightened by Lord Fisher’s 
immediate and masterly dispositions, which aimed at destroying the enemy 
with ‘overwhelming force.’ 

“The movements of von Spee and Sturdee are followed down to that 
dramatic moment on the morning of 8th December, when the Germans 
arrived off Port Stanley, and sighted the tripod masts of the British battle 
cruisers. Another well notated map aids the description of the battle which 
followed, in which the German squadron suffered the same fate that it had, 
only a bare six weeks before, meted out to Admiral Craddock. 

“The book is completed by a description of how, within eight months 
of the outbreak of war, the British Navy completed the first part of the 
task that was set to it in August, 1914. It is a book of peculiar interest at 
the present moment when the question of cruisers for the protection of 
trade routes is so much under discussion. The vast problem of the pro- 
tection of our maritime trade is here illustrated by a lucid description of 
how the safety of the trade routes was secured in 1914, with cruisers that 
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were all too few in number and lacked power and speed. Also the book has 


a great merit of being short and to the point.” (Journal of the Royal United 
‘Service Institution) 


HARPER, J. E. T., Rear Admiral British Navy 

The truth about Jutland. (940.484) 

The one great naval action of the World War was followed by a mild 
storm of controversy between the belligerents as to the respective successes 
of the two fleets. But this controversy was a mere zephyr compared to the 
whirlwind of recriminatory logomachy unloosed in England among the 
partisans of the British naval commanders; rivaling, indeed, in animosity 
and prolificacy the total of four years’ land campaigns by Britain’s military 
commanders. The final word on the issues involved in this battle has been 
admirably presented by Captain Thomas G. Frothingham in the March 
issue of the United States Naval Institute Proceedings: “The Test of Fact 
against Fiction in the Battle of Jutland.” [Captain Frothingham is the 
author of The Naval History of the World War and The American Reinforce- 
ment in the World War; the latter, splendid contribution is reviewed in this 
issue, page 267.] In the magazine article referred to, Captain Frothingham 
succinctly sums up the volume under review, in the’ following terms: 

“The time has now come to cast aside a mass of fiction relating 

to the Battle of Jutland. The present situation is an object lesson 

of the need of this. For we have seen the British controversies over 

t naval action fanned into new flames by the publication 

ngland of the ‘Harper Report.’ The report, in itself, has 

» no excuse for the renewal of the controversies, as this docu- 

ment from the past does not contain any inflammable material. It 

is very mild and harmless product, with nothi ing that gives any 

reason for the turmoil. But everything published as to Jutland is 

used by the disputants for the one purpose of providing fuel for 
their uarrels. 

he history of the new contribution to the Jutland disputes 

~~ bask into the past. This report, The Record of the Batile of 

utland, was prepared under the direction of Admiral (then 

Captain) J. E. T. Harper, R.N., by order of the British Admiralty 

in 1919. Upon completion in 1920 it was not given to the public. 

Instead of this, the British Admiralty published at the end of 1920 

a blue book, The Battle of Jutland, which contained the official dis- 

eae: tches of 1916. As their explanation for publishing this blue 

k instead of the Harper Report, the British Admiralty gave to 

Parliament a statement (November 22, 1920): “The reason for 

not publishing Captain Harper’s summary of events was . 

that a record, based on British official evidence only, would in- 

evitably present a one-sided version. . . .’ Admiral Harper 

has also published, as a comment on his report, a controversial 
booklet, The Truth about Jutland, and in this he implies that his 
report has been withheld from the public all this time because 

Ad miral ae has been First Sea Lord of the Admiralty until 

this y 

in this regard, it is unfortunately true that, without any 
rhyme or reason, the bitter controversies over J utland have become 

a blind quarrel between the partisans of Jellicoe, on the one hand, 

and the partisans of Beatty on the other. But it was also a 

true statement for the British Admiralty to give out in 1920 that 

any British narrative of Jutland compiled rom ‘British official 

evidence’ in 1919 was bound to be ‘one-sided.’ This was not for 

controversial reasons, tut because no one in the British Fleet had 
understood the tactics of the German Fleet in the Battle of Jutland. 

As a result, the British were so lacking in knowledge of what the 
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Germans were doing at the most important stage of the action, that 
it was impossible in 1919 for the British Admiralty to compile an 
adequate narrative of the real course of the battle. For this reason, 
aside from any question of personal influence, it was not a matter 
of holding back the facts, as has been charged. It was a case of 
not having the true facts to give out, no matter whether anyone 
wanted to hold them back or not. 

“The Harper Report is the product of that situation of 1920. 
It is merely a summary, taken with a commendable absence of 
bias, from the British Official reports of 1916, which were published 
in full in the Admiralty’s blue book of 1920. For this reason the 
Harper Report was compiled from insufficient data. This pre- 
cludes it from being an adequate account of the Battle of Jutland. 
And it adds nothing at all to our present knowledge of the great 
naval action because its material was included in these published 
British Official reports of 1916. Consequently, the claim of parti- 
sans that withholding the Harper Report has had a mysterious 
influence against getting at the truth must be considered one of 
the fictions of Jutland. 

That “. . . the British controversies over the great naval action,” 
were indeed “fanned into new flames by the publication in England of the 
‘Harper Report’,” is abundantly evident from the review published in the 
British Fighting Forces of July 1927, extracts from which follow: 

“For seven years efforts have been made in Parliament and’ 
the Press to induce the Board of Admiralty to publish Admiral 
Harper’s Record of the Battle of Jutland, which he prepared b 
order of Lord Wester Wemyss when the latter was First Sea Lord, 
and which was completed in October, 1919. For seven years those 
efforts were resisted . . . a Record which, in spite of all the 
mystery woven around it, proves to be, as its compiler had already 
stated in his book, ‘simply a plain, straightforward narrative of the 
sequence of events.’ 

“But no belated official excuses can atone for the mischief 
caused by withholding this Record at a time when it was the best 
and most reliable account of the battle available . . . but 
publication seven years ago, as its author says, ‘would have pre- 
vented the flood of misconceptions and misrepresentations with 
which the public has been mislead. . . . It would also have 

revented the controversy, largely of a personal nature, so viru- 
ently waged in the Press.’ 

What is remarkable, however, is that criticism and 
innuendo of a most unjustifiable character have been levelled 
continuously at the man [Jellicoe] who did not ‘lose the war in an 
afternoon,’ but caused more damage to the German fleet with less 
cost to our own than any other Admiral throughout the war. . . 

‘The professional head of the Navy, Admiral Beatty, through- 
out his long term of office, has had many opportunities for 
referring in public to the inaccuracies which were being broad- 
casted about Jutland, but he has preferred to remain silent. . 

“Tt is no use mincing matters. Admiral Harper has given us 
chapter and verse for what is nothing short of a scandalous intrigue 
to camouflage the real failures at Jutland by promoting discus- 
sion on intricate technicalities, which the man-in-the-street can- 
not follow, couched in terms which insinuate failure elsewhere. 

“‘He exposes the ignorance and futility of many of those who 
have put forward spurious technical arguments to further the 
interests they serve. In doing so he has adopted the excellent 
plan of taking successive phases of the battle and showing how 
the truth has been mishandled in dealing with them. . . 
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“At the outset he os us two valuable chapters on ‘Weather 
Conditions’ and “The Influence of Under-water Attack.’ These 
are necessary correctives to arguments advanced by critics like 
Mr. Winston Churchill, who obviously have viewed Jutland from 
the plane of their writing tables. With neat diagrams of the battle 
spread in front of them, they have treated the rival fleets and 
squadrons as so many chessmen, and, to their own satisfaction, 
have propounded move and counter-move, like a man playing 

ight hand against left, but always with unconscious bias in favour 
of his right. Mr. Churchill, in common with other unprofessional 
writers, has failed to realize that ‘the only method to arrive at a 
fair and just appreciation |of Jutland] is to remember and keep on 
remembering that our Admirals were not sitting up aloft, in a 
balloon . . . conducting the battle as on a tactical board,’ 
as Admiral Harper puts it. 

“In the second chapter, the author adds: ‘It is ~— impos- 
sible for anybody to understand the Battle of Jutland, much less 
to form a just or reasoned opinion about it, without ‘thoroughl: 
grasping the nature of the various forms of under-water attac 
and the measures necessary to counter them.’ This is another fac- 
tor which has been ignored, wilfully or through ignorance, by a 
number of writers, some of whom are mentioned in the book.” 
The British reviewer then goes on to expose five ‘Popular Fallacies” 

and concludes as follows: 

“These were the five great failures at Jutland; to them are 
attributed the facts that our casualties were higher than those of 
the Germans and that the enemy fleet was not brought to action 
again the next day. 

“Further comment on Admiral Harper’s pene of ‘The 
Truth About Jutland’ and how it has been handled seems super- 
fluous, but one final quotation will show how he leaves his readers 
with a beacon-clear impression, shining steadfastly through all 
the mirky atmosphere of intrigue and the fog of misrepresentation. 
‘Was Jutland a British Victory?’ he asks. After summarizing 
the evidence, he pronounces the verdict. Of the battle cruiser 
action he says, ‘We can only acknowledge frankly, that [this] the 
first ‘round’ went definitely in the enemy’s favour.’ But ‘when 
the main action was joined and Jellicoe assumed control 
the German fleet received far more damage than it inflicted. . 
Scheer, . . . like a boxer, knowing himself to be outmatched 
and outfought, concentrated his wits on avoiding ng pana 

. Finally, he ‘evaded further combat by no bas foot is ow 
home under cover of the night, as the pugilist who has lost 
and knows himself defeated ‘throws up the sponge’ and a 4 
ring, never again to challen wm his victorious adversary. To Jellicoe, 
therefore, must go the verdict of that impartial referee, accurate 
history.’ (Comp) war 


EBRAY, Alcide 

A Frenchman looks at the peace. (Translation from the French by 
E. W. Dickes.) (940.49) 

The author is a French government official who writes both as a his- 
torian and a diplomatist. This volume is a translation of his La paix 
malprope (Versailles) pour la réconciliation par la vérité. Turning the fi fire 
of his criticism on the allies, he divests them of all the vaunted righteousness 
with which they placed the entire war guilt on Germany. The book divides 
itself into three categories. The first discusses the responsibility for the 
World War; the second, the making of the Treaty of Versailles; and the 
third, the application of this treaty. 
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The New York Herald Tribune Books protests that ‘“The chief weakness 
. . . is a combative temper which does not make for “reconciliation 
through the truth . . . neither judicial nor . . . judicious,” 
but adds that the book “is honest and it is able.’’ The New Republic 
believes that the book is valuable for Americans because, among things, 
they “‘need to be undeceived in regard to the war and their part in it 
we need to undergo that deflation of national pride to which Germany and 
Great Britain have submitted by force of circumstances and which France 
is approaching by the operation of such criticism as M. Ebray’s.”” (Comp) 


W. A. P. 
ZIMMERN, Alfred Eckhard 


The third British Empire. (942) 

The contents of this volume comprise a course of lectures delivered at 
Columbia University by Professor Zimmern. They constitute a scholar 
philosophical history of the British Empire brought into being by the read- 
justments consequent upon the World War. Of the trio of empires into 
which the author divides the history of that vast aggregation of peoples and 
lands governed by England, the first was the one which was disrupted in 
1776 by the American Revolution. The second was the Empire which 
soe naval and commercial supremacy up to 1914, The third British 

mpire, with which this work concerns itself, ‘is the one that is developing 
c send lines since its several signatures sealed the Treaty of Versailles.” 
omp 
W. A. P. 


LOWELL, A. Lawrence & HALL, H. Duncan 

The British Commonwealth of Nations. (942.008) 

This book is interesting to a student of international law. It ——- 
out clearly that the various dominions which make up the present Britis 


Empire are autonomous communities within the Empire, equal in status, 
in no way subordinate one to another, united only by a common King, and 
‘each enjoying complete legal and political freedom. 

Its only military value lies in the question as to whether or not the 
entire empire will participate in a war declared by Great Britain. 


It is of general interest only. 


WATSON, Sir Charles M. 


History of the Corps of Royal Engineers. Vol. III. (942.046) 

Volumes I and II trace the history of the British Corps of Royal 
Engineers from the time of the Norman conquest until 1886. The present 
volume deals with the period 1886-1912. It gives, in outline, the various 
changes in the organization of the Corps of Royal Engineers and the duties 
they have performed during peace and war. The volume contains short 
biographies of a number of the most distinguished men of the Corps. It 
is mainly of interest for historical purposes. +. Ot 


FIELD, Colonel C. & BLUMBERG, Sir H. E. 

oane sea soldiers; a history of the Royal Marines, 1664-1914. 
This series of three massive volumes, copiously illustrated in colors, 

forms the record of Great Britain’s Royal Marines; the first two volumes 

from their formation in the reign of Charles II (1664) to 1913 and the last 

volume, by General Blumberg, the period of the World War. 

_ Of this third volume the Journal of the Royal United Service Institution 
writes: “Any regimental and corps history is difficult to write, the con- 
flicting demands of detail and matters of personal interest, which latter 
give vitality to the whole story, are not easy to reconcile. But the scope of 
the Royal Marine records, covering operations by land and sea in every 
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part of the world, has made General Blumberg’s task even more than usually 
difficult. He has solved it by making his history almost official and exceeding- 
ly laconic in construction. He lets the story speak for itself. 

“The effect on the reviewer was curious. At first it seemed as if he 
were reading a series of official memoranda, the bare bones of a history 
and then the amazing sary Degas to have its full effect. The question is 
often asked, What are the Marines, what do they do, in short, why are the 
Marines? It sounds like a riddle, and the answer is phi in full in these 
pages; it is almost: What are they not and what do they not do? Soldier- 
seamen afloat, soldiers in every theatre of war: infantry, artillery, engineers, 
coast defense gunners of every kind, submarine miners and labour corps. 
Not all the work, of course, was of the full publicity type, even less than 
the hard worked, hard fighting regiments of the British infantry of the line 
could the innumerable detachments of Marines be mentioned in the records 
of what was happening in the war; but the work went on. Many, very 
many of them lie in unrecorded graves; in the wastes of Northern Russia, 
in France and Flanders, in Africa and China, in Mesopotamia and in the 
waters of all the Seven Seas; they share the last honour with a vast host 
of their countrymen. Their story is fittingly and simply told in this volume. 
It is a tale to read and to remember with pride.” 


HAMMANN, Otto 

The world policy of Germany, 1890-1912. (Translation from the 
German.) (943.008) 

This account of German diplomacy is an opens of the author’s 
earlier work (Der missverstandne Bismarck) published soon after the war; 


the translation into English has been capably done. The author purposes 
to vindicate Germany’s policies before the war and before Bismarck’s 
amateurish and unskillful successors muddled the direction of the govern- 
ment. Though he does not deal directly with the question of responsibility 


for the World War, the author traces all of his country’s misfortunes to the 
muddling mentioned, and in particular to the loss of successive opportunities 
of a rapprochement with Great Britain. The material for the study comes 
from the German foreign office where Herr Hammann was employed from 
1893 to 1917, and from his close association there with diplomats. The 
book forms an admirable introduction to the study of the origins of the 
World War and will be useful to those who have not the time and leisure 
for a more comprehensive study. 

The source material is quite generally similar to that utilized by Erich 
Brandenburg in From Bismarck to the World War, which was reviewed on 
page 112 of RCMW No. 27. Hammann’s work is briefer and less heavily 
documented than Brandenburg’s. (Comp) eur 


FAY, Bernard 


The revolutionary spirit in France and America; a study of moral and 
intellectual relations between France and the United States at the end of 
- eighteenth century. (Translation from the French by Ramon Guthrie.) 
(944.04) 

Professor Fay has here made a study of the moral and intellectual 
relationship which existed between France and America during the latter 
part of the eighteenth century and the growth of that revolutionary spirit 
which finally culminated in our Revolution on the one hand and, a little 
later, in a similar manifestation in France. The author delves deeply into 
the philosophy and theory of government of that period and establishes 
the existence of a concord of spirit between the two countries as a natural 
resultant of their parallelism of thought. This accord he pictures not only 
as a generous and beautifd! friendship but even an “impassioned intellectual 
union” which one critic characterizes “as ardent as that existing between 
certain rare individuals,” and adds that this friendship and union “was 
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severed only by the establishment of the Bonapartist government in France 
and the suppression of commercial relations due to the blockades.”” The 
Boston Transcript comments that “if ever the United States and France 
need to be reminded of what they owe to each other the evidence will be 
found in this book.” 

Without question this book is scholarly and well written. The testi- 
mony has been gathered from all sorts of sources—histories, biographies, 
official documents and newspapers. And, equally without 2 gaerany many 
of the author’s generalizations are much too sweeping and many of his 
conclusions are not wholly sound. (Comp) 


“Wi 


BLAZE, Capt. Elzéar 


Recollections of an officer of Napoleon’s army. Translation from the 
French by E. Jules Méras. (944.00500) 

Presented by: Lt. George Meyler, Res., Chi 

This book has considerable merit in that it Pl us a general view 
of end campaigns from the point of view of the subalterns who 
actually served as company Officers in campaign, Judging from the remarks 
of the on ben the soldier of those times varied little from the soldier of 
today, from private on up to the general. A few instances related by the 
author, taken at random, will suffice to give one an idea of the contents of 
this book. Here is a quotation: 

“For a long time to come it will be impossible to write a 
good history of Napoleon; for such a thing to be, his contempo- 
raries and their sons will have to be dead; enthusiasm cooled, hatred 
dead. Then and not until then, a man free from prejudice, con- 
sulting the thousands of volumes already written and those to be, 
will be able to find truth in the well. Out of these materials, a 
monument shall arise superb, imperishable. To assist in this grand 
construction, I bring a grain of sand.” 

A quotation ‘relative to life in campaign: 

“The soldier lives from day to day; yesterday he lacked every- 
thing, today, if he has an abundance, he forgets the privations of 
the evening before and does not worry about the morrow; nor 
does he consider that the following days other regiments will come 
to this position he is going to leave, that while taking what he 
requires it would be well to leave something to those who are to 
follow. . . . Not at all: one company of a hundred men has 
already killed two oxen; it is sufficient; after this there are found 
four cows, six calves, a dozen sheep; everything is ay put. 
to death, so as to eat the tongues, the kidneys, the brains 
Quotation: 

“Nothing so annoys them {soldiers} as a badly given order, 
badly understood and which makes them walk more than they 
should; that is what they call marcher pur les capucins.” 

Said Frederick II concerning the French soldier: 

“If I commanded Frenchmen, I should make of them the 
best troops in the four quarters of the world. Overlook a few 
slight blunders, never annoy them unseasonably, encourage the 
natural gaiety of their minds, be just to them, even to scruple, do 
not trouble them with any trifles, such should be my secret to 
render them invincible.” 

Quotation: 

“The slightest obstacle to be found on the road causes all the 
soldiers of the last battalion to run if they wish to make up this dis- 
tance. . . . When a regiment has walked for an hour, it stops 
five minutes to light pipes, this is called the hali of the pipes 
in the middle of the day, there is a long halt which lasts an hour, 
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each one lunches on what he has in his knapsack, then the march 
is resumed with a halt of five minutes between each league.” 
Another quotation: 

“In the campaign of Russia, the soldiers passed in front of 
the treasury vans, abandoned on the road, without touching an 
écus, because there was no baker in this neighborhood.” 

_ This is interesting; I quote: 

“The soldiers went to complain to their captain of the 
manner in which M. Problem had treated them. It is thus that 
they designate the officers of engineers. . . .” 

Regarding the Spanish language the author says concerning the word, 


pues: 

“This pués is a preposition, a conjunction, and interjection 
which answers everything. According to the manner in which 
one pronounces it, according to the affirmative, dubitative, or 
negative sign which accompanies it, it means yes, no, according, 
but, however, you are right, I do not believe it, . . . In 
Spain men and women pass around the cigarito which each smokes 

ternatively.” 

Another quotation: 

“The science of a general-in-chief amounts to this: to have on 
a set day, at a given point, as many men as possible. Napoleon 
said it, and Napoleon was a judge.” 

This is an interesting quotation: 

“Tt is not sufficient that a general have talent, he must besides 
be lucky; in war circumstances combine in such a fashion that 
something unforeseen always presents itself.” 

Any soldier would appreciate this: 

“A camp is a mighty fine thing, but I maintain that a stay 
in a city is infinitely preferable.” 

“that the mail left daily and arrived daily. 

This is today true: 

“The most favourable spot for the location of a camp is al- 
ways the neighborhood of a beautiful chateau which is used as 
a as soon as the staff is installed, all is as well 
as can be.” 

A colonel was told the equinox was about due, the nights becoming 
longer, he was to be on his guard etc. Later while inspecting his outpost 
he remarked to an officer: j 

“Let him come, that d—— General Equinox, we'll receive 
him with cannon shot.” Relative to this the author states: 
“These men have conquered Europe; besides it is not necessary 
to know much to get killed.” 

And how true when he says: 

“Happiness! it is everywhere that one believes it to be.” 

I quote regarding women: 

“Behold in a parlor several young women assembled; they 
embroider, sew, read, speak, all is done very seriously. A young 
man comes in, suddenly they are seen to whisper; t = seem to 
be telling one another the most amusing things, for they laugh 
very much. Yet they have really said nothing, but their faces 
have become animated, which sets off the brightness of their 
beautiful eyes. If, when the young man has entered, the shoulders 
of these young ladies were covered by a shawl, be certain that, 
five minutes after, without fear of catching cold, they will have 
caused to disappear everything that may hinder their forms from 
being admired. A hundred times have I paid particular attention, 
and each time the shawl has slipped behind the arm-chair.” 

y: 


pe the promptness of mail delivery, this sytem was so organized 


How true this is today: 
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“When the Emperor ordered a review for noon, the generals 
passed the inspection at eleven o’clock, the colonels had their regi- 
ments take up arms at ten. Before that the chiefs of battalion 
wanted to make sure that all was well, and began at nine o’clock: 
and so on in decreasing proportion, to the corporal who had his 
squad up at five in the morning. All these successive taking up of 
arms tire the French soldier more than a day of combat.” 

The great } ssian hero Frederick owed much of his popularity, 
according to th« thor, to the following: Before a review he was given a . 
slip of paper §. a dozen names of officers and soldiers with a short state- 
ment regard: g them and where they would be found in the line. On 

assing one he would be able to address him: ‘Good morning, So and So. 
Well! You know the news, your sister is married. Yesterday I received 
word about it from Breslau, etc.” 

And this about the aides-de-camp: 

“The uniform of the ron ne were a blue dress jacket 
with sky-blue cuffs and collar. Almost all the servants of the 

_ generals were thus dressed; all they lacked was the epaulet. In 
this manner one had a family organized corps of servants of all 
ranks: captain, lieutenant, valet, groom, etc. . . . They (the 
aides) went before the valet de chambre, that was sufficient for them.” 

This was repeated November 11, 1918: 

“For, after all, soldiers when fighting kill each other without 
hatred. During an armistice, we often visited the enemy’s canton- 
ments, and although ready to kill one another at the slightest 
signal, we were not the less disposed to render each other services 
if the occasion presented itself. 

his he says about military executions: 

“Military executions were for the small fry. Laws resemble 

spiders’ webs: the gnats are caught in them, the drones go through.” 


aving been forbidden to eat grapes a soldier was shot for disobeying: 
“Horrible” some will say, “It is impossible!” others will repeat; to that, I 
reply: “It is true; I’ll say more, it was just.” He shows how this summary 

execution stopped the ravages of dysentery. 
Let me end these Spo mo with one which all officers, noncom- 


missioned officers and old soldiers will appreciate: 

“During the thirty years that an officer spends in the service, 
he daily thinks of the time when, retired, he will be able, free 
from all duty, to act according to his fancy, plant his cabb or 
have them planted. When the time comes, when he is settled in 
his little towm, he is usually lonesome. . . . Fortunate he is 
if he has selected a garrison town as a place of residence. . 
The retired officer, in his civilian clothes, always retains some- 
thing which savours of the regiment.” And the author ends his 
book with these remarks: ‘And as for me, dear reader, to thank 
you for the patience you have had in following me through all my 
prattling, I shall whisper to you that I resemble that worthy 
captain a little. {(He refers to a retired captain who had a retired 
trumpeter live with him and blow reveille and all the calls and 
after each one, the captain would remark ‘What do I care?’) I 
have no trumpeter subject to my orders, at which I am very often 
angry; but as a fortunate compensation, the irggn ee I plant I grow 
at Cheneviéres-sur-Marne. From the height of this village, I 
have the satisfaction of hearing the drums, the trumpets and even 
the cannon of Vincennes. ‘Come, courage! my friends,’ I 
sometimes say to them, ‘beat, blow, fire, thunder, what do I 
care!’ and I go to bed.”’ 

The book is of no tactical value but should be extremely interesti 
to any military man, as the author oe a good account of life at the mili- 
tary school, in garrison and in the field. ew 
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BREED, Lewis Dlaflin 


The opinions and reflections of Napoleon. (944.00500) 

This book is a compilation of selected extracts of letters, conversations 
and expressed opinions of Napoleon, with references as to authorities. It 
is the apparent aim of the author to show that Napoleon the warrior, was 
secondary to Napoleon the executive, statesman, and diplomat. Napoleon’s 
detailed opinions and reflections on the subjects noted in the index show 
him to have been a man of far seeing business ability, who took advantage 
of events either politically or by force of arms to secure power and greatness, 
with a view to the betterment of the peoples along the lines of art, philosophy, 
sciences, domestic relations and good government. 

This book will be of great interest to students of the life of Napoleon 
to amplify previous studies and will give to the casual reader a new insight 
into his character and ambition. .M 


RODZIANKO, Mikhail Vladimirovich 


The reign of Rasputin; an empire’s collapse. (947.1) 

The author was president of the Russian State Duma for several years 
before and during the war, until the revolution of 1917. At the time of his 
influence the uppermost issue was the control of the government of Russia 
by the infamous Rasputin: This book narrates the course of events leading 
up to the revolution, the circumstances in which Gregory Rasputin a 

ared at the court of Nicholas II and exercised so fatal an influence on the 

mpress and on state policy. The New Statesman regards these memoirs as 
authoritative and adds ‘They contain indeed the only first hand, important 
and fully informed account we are ever likely to have of the real causes of 
the downfall of Tsardom.”’ (Comp) 


VERESAEY, V. 
wi 3g War. Memoirs of V. Veresfev. Translation from the Russian. 
(947.254) 

Presented by: Lt. George Meyler, Res., Chicago. 

This book—the memoirs of a junior Russian surgeon in the Russo- 
Japanese War—vividly depicts the human side of war with its attendant 
horrors and the effect of a breakdown in morale occasioned, among other 
things, by an inefficient supply service and a failure to imbue the private 
soldier with the righteousness of his cause. 

Of general interest in connection with Russian military history during 
the Russo-Japanese War and for a study of the backgrdund of the Russian 
Revolution (1917). ort. 


CLARK, Charles Upson 


Bessarabia, Russia, and Roumania on the Black Sea. (947.7) 

The author, a Latin scholar of note, has been a public lecturer upon 
European subjects since 1908 and during the World War was a publicity 
worker for the United States, for Italy and for Rumania. The present book, 
as he explains, grew out of his endeavors to collect material for lectures 
on the historical backgrounds of European problems. It is therefore the 
result of much research including two extended visits to Bessarabia itself. 

The result is a comprehensive, just, and intelligent discussion of fact 
and present conditions in that small border province which broke away from 
Russia and established a separate government and which is now amal- 
gamated with Rumania. Bessarabia’s significance as a pawn in the great 
political game of Russia and Rumania is clearly depicted, together with an 
impartial analysis of the conflicting claims and the author’s own conclusions. 
The Literary Review of the New York Evening Post declares this book “‘offers 
what is probably the most comprehensive account of history, past and 
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resent, of this little known region, plus many good illustrations and a 
ibliography.” (Comp) 


HORNBECK, Stanley K. ° 

China to-day: Political. (951) 

his book is an excellent summary of political conditions in China 

today. It traces the history of the development of the Chinese Revolution 
of 1911, and the civil and military conflict which has persisted since. There 
is shown a real spirit of nationalism gradually replacing the former local 
interests of the population; and there is presaged a future government 
founded on this basis. The book concludes with the past and present policy 
of the United States toward China, showing our consistent attitude of 
national friendship. 

This volume is of general interest to all officers, and of particular value 
to the G-2 Section. ‘ao 


STEIGER, George Nye 

China and the Occident; the origin and development of the Boxer 
movement. (951) 

The relations between China and Western nations are a matter of con- 
siderable concern in the realm of world affairs at the present time. It is 
the author’s belief that a prerequisite to an appreciation of the present 
relations is an understanding of the nature and origin of the Boxer move- 
ment in 1900 and in this volume he makes a careful analysis of the causes of 
that uprising and its outcome. He has produced, in the opinion of the 
Boston Transcript, “‘A sane, unbiassed account . . . such as probably 
never before has been offered,’”’ and one that the Literary Review of the New 
York Evening Post characterizes as, ‘. . . extremely painstaking and 
often brilliant. . .” (Comp): W.AP 


GOWEN, Herbert Henry 


An outline history of Japan. (952.0) 

“A companion to the author’s Outline history of China it provides for 
the general reader a reliable introductory survey of Japanese history from 
legendary times down to the present. There is a five-page bibliography 
arranged according to subject; the appendix contains the text of the Japanese 
constitution of 1889, and several treaties; a folded map and index are also 
included.” (Booklist) 


HARRIS, Norman Dwight 

Europe and Africa. (960) 

Originally issued in 1915 as Intervention and Colonization in Africa this 
revised and enlarged edition brings the subject matter up to date, including 
the important changes and movements brought about by the World War, 
the establishment of the mandate system in Africa, the introduction of 
Indian labor and the creation of an independent Egypt. Only the develop- 
ment of the larger representative colonies under English, German, French 
and Belgian administration is traced; in this sphere the treatment is ex- 
cellent and the book is highly informing. It is regretted that the story of 
Africa was not completed by including the lesser divisions of this vast 
‘can The book is supplied with maps, a bibliography and an index. 

omp 
W. A. P. 


YOUNG, George 

Egypt. (962) 

In this volume of the Modern World Series an authority on Near East 
politics surveys the course of events by which Egypt has arrived at its 
present state of self-consciousness. The subject of modern Egypt has been 
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thoroughly covered, heretofore, from two widely opposite viewpoints. 
Lord Cromer and other British administrators have stoutly maintained that 
Egypt owes everything to British rule. The output of French and native 
writers, on the country, has condemned British rule with, frequently, con- 
siderable violence. Mr. Young has carefully weighed the conflicting evidence 
and produced a fair impartial history that can justifiably be pronounced 
without bias. While his readers will not always agree with his arguments 
or his views they will admit that both are set forth with skill and fairness. 
And it will be agreed that the author “. . . has added wit to his im- 
partiality, and no small amount of wisdom to his wit.” : 
This story of modern Egypt begins a century ago, after the Napoleonic 
wars, and follows the development of Egyptian nationality to the day 
when Egypt was declared a sovereign state. The final chapters discuss the 
future relations of Britain, Egypt and the Sudan. (Comp) ~* 


BAUM, James E. 

Savage Abyssinia. (963) 

This volume gives an interesting account of a recent expedition spon- 
sored by the Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago, to Abyssinia for 
the purpose of obtaining specimens of animals and birds to that country. 

The outfitting of the expedition and the experiences of its mem 
during long treks into rough country are told in an interesting and vivid 
manner. The backwardness of the Abyssinians in civilization as di 
in this book is startling. 

Of interest and value to big game hunters. 

B. H. L. W. 


HARRIS, Walter B. 

France, Spain and the Rif. (964.2) 

This work begins with a chapter showing the status of Frante and 
Spain in Morocco, followed by a description of the Rif, and the racial, social, 
and ethical characteristics of the Rifi people. It then treats of the Spanish 
situation and events leading up to the revolt of the tribes against Spain, 
followed by a narrative of the developments of the war and its successful 
conclusion with the assistance of France. Similarly, the French situation 
and events leading up to the outbreak of hostilities are described and the 
progress of the war recounted in a connected easily readable style. The 
political conditions in France and Spain that had serious bearing on the 
developments of the war are well tied in with the narrative events. 

From a military student’s viewpoint the strategical and tactical phases 
of the war are difficult to follow as the maps in the text are very general in 
nature and have not the necessary detail on them to make an analytical 
study of these phases. 

Of some general value. 

C.W. J. 


MACDONALD, William 
seat ae arm illustrative of the history of the United States, 1776- 
The author, professor of history in Brown University, one of our fore- 
most authorities in and indefatigable contributor to American history, has 
here compiled a collection of source material that is invaluable as a reference 


book on the period covered. The scope and purpose of this volume is in- 
dicated by the following excerpts from the preface: 

Ihave thought that others besides myself might be 
glad to have, in a single volume of moderate compass, an accurately 
printed collection of such documents as any one pretending even to 
an elementary acquaintance with the history of the United States 
may fairly be expected to know. 
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“The present volume covers the period from 1776 to 1861— 
from the adoption of the Declaration of Independence to the eve 

of the Civil War. None of the documents given are ‘new’ or 

‘rare,’ but many of them have not hitherto been very accessible, 

save to students fortunate enough to have at hand large libraries. 

I have aimed to include the important documents. . 

hope, however, that no document has been included which a 

serious student of the period can afford to neglect. 

To each document has been prefixed a brief in- 
troduction and select. bibli aphy. The introduction is limited 

to the circumstances of the document itself; and I have thought it 

worth while to trace somewhat in detail the legislative or diplomatic 

history of the various selections. . . . The bibliographies 
deal almost exclusively with collateral documentary material, 
and the most important general discussions, and point the way to 
fields in which further study of the sources may be pursued. cial 
publications relating to American history p= the constitutional 
period are often supposed to be a labyrinth, even for the initiated; 
and I shall be glad if the general bibliographical note renders the 

use of such matter less difficult, especially for beginners.” 

Contained in this volume are ninety-seven of the most significant 
documents illustrative of the history of the United States from its beginnin: 
as such to the period of the Civil War. The following selections from the 
contents will indicate the wealth of material included: 

Declaration of Independence. July 4, 1776 

Articles of Confederation. Nov. 15, 1777 

Treaty of Paris. Sept. 3, 1783 

Ordinance of 1787. July 13, 1787 

Constitution of the United States. Sept. 17, 1787 

Hamilton’s Report on a National Bank. Dec. 13, 1790 

Jefferson’s yong on the Constitutionality of a National Bank. 
Feb. 15, 1791 

Proclamation of Neutrality. April 22, 1793 

Treaty with Great Britain. Nov. 19, 1794 

message on the Insurrection in Pennsylvania. Nov. 

Alien and Sedition Acts. 1798 

Alien Enemies Act. July 6, 1798 . 

Sedition Act. July 14, 1798 

Treaty with France for the Cession of Louisiana. April 30, 1803 

Jefferson’s Message regarding the Burr mage «=> Pe J re 22, 1807 

Act to prohibit the Importation of Slaves. Mar 

Embargo Act. Dec. 22, 1807 

Madison’s War M e. June 1, 1812 

Declaration of War. June 18, 1812 

Report of the Hartford Convention. Jan. 4, 1815 

Missouri Compromise. 1820-21 

Resolution for the Admission of Missouri. March 2, 1821 

Tenure of Office Act. May 15, 1820 

Monroe’s M e enunciating the Monroe Doctrine. Dec. 2, 1823 

sigs es mae Carolina against the Tariff of 1828. Dec. 19, 


Webster’ s Reply to Hayne. Jan. 26 and 27, 1830 

Hayne’s Reply to Webster. Jan. 27, 1830 

Jackson’s Bank Veto. July 10, 1832 

South Carolina Ordinance of Nullification. Nov. 24, 1832 
Taney to the Bank of the United States. Sept. 26, 1833. : 
Jackson’s — against the Senate Resolution of Censure. April 


Benton’s Expunging Resolution. Jan. 16, 1837 
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Joint Resolution for the Annexation of Texas. March 1, 1845 

Polk’s War Message. May 11, 1846 

Act for the Prosecution of the Mexican War. May 13, 1846 

Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. April 19, 1850 

Compromise of 1850 

Fugitive Slave Act. Sept. 18, 1850 

Treaty with Mexico. Dec. 30, 1853 

Douglas’s Report. Jan. 4, 1854 

Ostend Manifesto. Oct. 18, 1854 

Dred Scott Decision. March 6, 1857 

Crittenden Compromise. Dec. 18, 1860 

South Carolina Ordinance of Secession. Dec. 20, 1860 

Constitution of the Confederate States of America. March 11, 
1861 (Comp) > 


DAVIS, William Stearns 


Gilman of Redford; a story of Boston and Harvard college on the eve 
of the revolutionary war, 1770-1775. (973.34) 

This is a story of Boston on the eve of the Revolution, told by one R 
Gilman, a student at Harvard during the progress of the story. It is a fine 
historical novel which gives an accurate and interesting picture of New 
England’s social life and customs during this period. (Comp) 


W. A. P. 
RAWSON, Jonathan Ansel 

1776; a day-by-day story. (973.34) 

The history of the momentous year 1776 is told in a day-by-day record 
drawn from letters, diaries, public and private papers, newspapers and docu- 
ments of the time, which provide first-hand information and comment 
about events as they were taking place. Of the form which the history takes 
the New York Times believes that the “. . . method of di presenta- 
tion is unique and results in a remarkably vivid and detailed account,” 
while the Boston Transcript doubts “whether it will seem so satisfactory 
to many readers as the older method of writing history.”” The former 
newspaper continues: “. . . It appears to be, also, an accurate and 
dependable account, for the sources . . . were many and varied 
. . ~ a good piece of work well done ... . that will prove its use- 
fulness among the many histories that treat the same period.” (Comp) 


W. A. P. 
SEARS, Louis Martin 


Jefferson and the embargo. (973.46) 

“Professor Sears’s volume opens with two chapters on Jefferson’s 
attitude toward war and his concepts of international law. Three chapters 
tell the story of the enactment of the embargo law, the difficulties and 
methods of enforcement, the collapse of Republican solidarity behind the 
measure, and its final repeal. Three more chapters analyze the attitude 
toward the embargo of New England, the Middle States, and the South. 
Two chapters on Great Britain and the embargo, one on France and the 
embargo, and a brief conclusion complete the volume, except for a biblio- 
graphy and an adequate index. 

“A book which performs a useful service in rounding out existing 
knowledge rather than in making any very novel contribution to the inter- 
pretation of the events treated.”” (American Historical Review) 


LYMAN, Col. Theodore 


Meade’s headquarters 1863-1865. Letters of Colonel Theodore Lyma' 
from the Wilderness to Appomattox. (973.751) 
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This volume is composed of a selection of letters written to his wife 
by Colonel Theodore Lyman, volunteer aide de camp on the staff of General 

rge G. Meade. The period of the Civil War from the Wilderness to the 
surrender of Lee’s army is covered. 

Colonel Lyman was graduated from Harvard University in 1855. 
Shortly after leaving college he turned his attention to natural history. 
During a scientific pilgrimage to Florida, in 1856, he met Captain Meade 
of the Engineers, which resulted in forming an everlasting friendship be- 
tween the two. During the early period of the Civil War Colonel Lyman 
was in Europe. On returning to the United States in 1863 he secured an 
appointment as Lieutenant Colonel in the Massachusetts Militia. On 
receiving his appointment he was granted a furlough and special authority 
to serve on the staff of General Meade as an aide de camp without compensa- 
tion. Almost daily Colonel Lyman addressed a letter to his wife in which he 

ave the daily occurrences around Meade’s headquarters and some of the 
appenings connected with the Army of the Potomac. 

The book gives an excellent idea of the many difficulties, both political 
and military, that confronted General Meade and is of general interest to 
all officers. 


LAUT, Agnes Christina 


The conquest of our western empire. (973.8) 

“On a fine October day one hundred and forty years ago a great sea 
adventurer set forth from Boston. . . . They made their first land the 
next August and in May in 1792, after many adventures and a trip back to 
Boston, Captain Gray sailed the Columbia into the mouth of the Columbia 
River and thirty miles up its stream, thus becoming the discoverer of the 
noblest and most beautiful river of this country. Miss Laut tells the de- 
tailed story of the expedition in her initial chapter, and a thrilling story 
it is with its episodes of triumph, tragedy and mirth, its eager spirit of ad- 
venture and its zest to probe into the unknown. 

“But this discovery of the Columbia is only one chapter in that long 
and varied tale of the conquest of our Pacific Northwest. With equal 
detail she describes each phase and stage in the story, telling of the share 
in discovery and early exploiting of both England and the United States 
and of how the two countries raced in the competition for mastery. The 
stories of what was done by Vancouver and Alexander Mackenzie fill the 
last decade of the eighteenth century, and then come the sea expedition of 
Jewett, the overland race of Lewis and Clark, Astor’s adventure and its 
consequences. The final chapter affords brief glimpses of the present-day 
consequence of the strenuous endeavors and achievements of these ex- 
plorers and adventurers and makes vivid and often startling comparison 
of this day and that. One needs to read Miss Laut’s ethnological excursions 
in her long foreword with a cautious and critical mind and some previous 
knowledge of the subject. But otherwise her book is a competent and in- 
teresting account of the heroic adventures and labors by which our Pacific 
Northwest was explored and won. It is based on authentic sources, which 
are often quoted in full, and it is written in a vivid and picturesque though 
sometimes careless style.” (New York Times Book Review) 


OBERHOLTZER, Ellis Paxson 


A history of the United States since the Civil War. (973.8) 

These are the first three volumes of a proposed five-volume work, the 
last two being in preparation. Volume I covers the period from Lincoln’s 
assassination to the impeachment of Johnson (1865-68); Volume II carries 
the narrative to the end of the first Grant administration (1868-72); 
Volume III continues the history from the Greeley campaign, 1872, into the 
administration of President Hayes, 1878. 
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Dr. Oberholtzer’s work is excellent and of great value. With an easy 
style he is incisive and succinct in his estimates and recital without being 
prolix and pursuing mere literature. It is good history treated freshly, 
surely and keenly. Though in some respects a surface picture these volumes 
offer a highly interesting portrayal of the “amazing years” following the 
Civil War; certainly one of the best general historical works upon a period 
of our national life which has received rather scant treatment. To those 
of us who have had to rely largely upon Rhodes for our knowledge of this 
era the present work will be illuminating and open many new lines of in- 
formation and suggestion. 

The third volume is of particular interest to the mili student in- 
terested in the history of our army and its participation and forwarding of 
the opening up of our western empire which inevitably and yen opine A 
involved the Indians and the whites in bloody conflicts. It is the only wor 
coming to our attention which gives at all adequate treatment to the sub- 
ject of the Indian question involved in our exploitations of the West and 
the bungling—and frequently cruelly unjust—mismanagement of this 
question. The “Sanctity of treaties’’ has been a doctrine much expounded 
in the past fifteen years. No American can peruse this disgraceful “Indian” 
— of our history with relish; but every American should peruse it for 

is own soul’s good. And the Army’s lot in this parlous period was not a 
happy one—albeit, whea all is said and done, one that redounds to its 
eternal credit. Let me quote: 

“(The army] was on the ground . . the officers in 
command were men of intelligence and high abilities, yet they 
were compelled to look on helplessly at the clumsy mismanage- 

_ment of the subject by Congress and the Indian Department. 

. Dastards cheated the Indians and traders waxed fat 
under the eyes of the military officers—it was the army which 
must fight the wars that ensued. Appropriations of money were 
delayed, provisions of treaty were violated—when trouble came, 
it was the army which must restore peace. It was ‘a most painful 
and unhappy duty,’ said General Pope, it was ‘revolting for soldiers 
to watch the Indians starve.’ It was alleged that the army 
wanted to fight this unfortunate race. There was ‘no class of men 
in this country, General Pope continued, ‘so disinclined to war 
with the Indians as the army stationed among them.’ More 
than this—when hostilities commenced the army must face war- 
riors who were equipped, not with tomahawks and bows and 
arrows, but with improved arms which were supplied them through 
the agencies of the Interior Department. Nothing seemed more 
preposterous than that one department of the government should 
equip and ration a foe for rebellions which another department, at 
ae expense and peril of life, must suppress. The army had its 

ults, but to stupidity such as this it was not given; filching and 
thieving were not much practiced by the officer who wore his 
country’s uniform . . ‘no other army in the world [said 

Sheridan| has such a difficult line to keep in order, and no army 

in modern times has had such an amount of work put upon the same 

number of men.’ . . . Always the service was thankless; the 

rewards, instead of citations and promotions, ‘unlimited abuse.’ 

The chapter on this subject, titled On the Plains and in the Mountains 
contains, in abbreviated detail a rather complete story of all of the Indian 
campaigns of this period; there are two interesting maps of the “Black 
Hills region’”’ and “Indian Reservations in 1874 and number of Indians in 
each,” which show, also, the locations of all military posts. This chapter 
is a genuine contribution to our historical literature. 

An extremely valuable feature of this work is the excellent bibliography 
embodied in the copious footnotes. The author has been thorough in his 
consultation of the available sources of the history of the period, including 
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a great number of contemporary newspaper articles; he thus “equips his 
pages with citations of chapter and verse for every crucial statement, and 
marshals his facts without pity for place or name.” wa? 


GRISWOLD, Bert J. 


Fort Wayne, gateway of the west, 1802-1813. (977.2) 

The purpose of the book is to preserve to posterity certain historical 
documents relating to the early settlement of the City of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. These documents, which are exact reproductions of the originals, 
comprise the Garrison Orderly Books (1802-1813) of the military post of 
Fort Wayne, and an account book of John Johnston as Indian factor there. 

The Garrison Orderly Books are of limited interest to army officers 
as they record the names of the various officers of the regular army on duty 
at this station ec ge the period. Furthermore, many of the garrison orders 
reproduced reveal the severe punishment administered to soldiers of that 
day for the commission of ordinary offenses. Johnston’s account book is of 
interest only to the extent of showing the variety and quantity of mer- 
chandise handled by the Indian factor and the prices prevailing at the 
time. The volume of the fur trade, the economic basis of the frontier of the 
Old Northwest, is noteworthy. 

In the first eighty-three pages of the book, the author recounts the 
early history of Fort Wayne. President Washington, realizing the im- 
portance of the Northwest Territory, sent troops into the region with the 
view of gaining contro] of these lands occupied by the Indians. The first 
attempts under General Josiah Harmar in 1790, and under General Arthur 
St. Clair in 1791, met with crushing defeats at the hands of the savage 
tribes under Little Turtle, Chief of the Miami. Determined to gain a 
foothold in the territory, President Washington in 1794 dispatched a force 
of regular troops under General Anthony Wayne—the ‘‘Mad Anthony 
Wayne”—of Revolution fame. Wayne met the Indians, who had been 
reinforced by Canadian militia and volunteers, and decisively defeated them, 
after which he advanced his force to the confluence of the St. Mary’s and 
St. Joseph Rivers where he constructed the stockade, Fort Wayne. Wayne’s 
successes resulted in a treaty with Chiefs Little Turtle and Gris, of the 
Miami, signed on August 3, 1795, giving control of the Northwest Territory 
to the United States. 

* The ensuing years, however, were not free from uprisings among the 
Indians. These were largely influenced by the British who by this time 
had constructed two forts on American soil. To William Henry Harrison 
(a lieutenant with General Wayne’s expedition and later President of the 
United States), appointed to the governorship of the Indiana Territory, fell 
the task of finally settling with the Indians and the British. He entered 
into several treaties with the Indians, the most noted of which, signed at 
Fort Wor e in 1803, was one of a series of land cessions which precipitated 
Tecumseh’s hostilities. At the outbreak of the war of 1812, Harrison 
resigned his position as Governor of the Indiana Territory and accepted a 
commission of major general in the army and was given command of the 
Army of the Northwest. The aggression and influence of the British among 
the Indians was brought to rest by the treaty of peace at the close of the war. 

The historical facts contained in the book are enlightening to the 
student who views them through the perspective of a little more than a 
century of rapid development, an expanse of time in which the Indian, then 
a menace and disturbing element, has become a rarity in the land over 
which he once held undisputed dominion. 

The book is of interest to students of history. ok 


WISCONSIN State Historical Society 


Fosaeiiegs of the Society at its sixty-fourth annual meeting held 
October 19, 1916. (977.5) 
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PRESIDENT LINCOLN AS A WAR STATESMAN. By Captain Arthur 
Latham Conger, U.S.A. (pages 106-140.) 

In this short dissertation of thirty-five pages, found by chance in the 
archives of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, is contained one of the 
most brilliantly illuminative essays on the subject of Lincoln and the con- 
duct of the Civil War that has come to our attention. The author (now 
Colonel) needs no introduction in the circles of military literature. One 
of our foremost authorities in the field of military history, his writings are 
characterized by scientific research, keen analysis and lucid exposition. 
The recent years have witnessed an awakening on the part of foreign mili- 
tary writers to an appreciation of the transcendental leadership of Lincoln 
in his conduct of the war; noteworthy examples are, General Ballard’s 
The Military Genius of Abraham Lincoln, and General Maurice’s Soldiers 
and Statesman of the Civil War. It is some satisfaction to our amour propre 
to find that our own military minds have not been wholly derelict in properly 
estimating Lincoln’s genius in this respect and that Colonel Conger’s grasp 
of the fundamentals involved antedated by some eleven years the two 
profound British soldiers mentioned above. 

A summary of this paper is out of the question; it is already boiled 
down to its irreducible essentials; there is not a superflous paragraph. To 
quote extracts would be equally fruitless; the study presents a logical 
continuity which should not be sacrificed even to whet the reader’s appetite. 
Suffice to say that the student will find a compact mine of information on 
the conduct of war; a masterly presentation of Lincoln as a war statesman 
and the accomplishment of his constitutional responsibility as commander- 
in-chief of the army and navy; and a scientific, logical and competent ap- 

raisal of many derided, misguided and pernicious judgments that have 
n current on men and events of that period. 

Every military or historical student should enrich his knowledge by 

this paper; every officer should have it in his own library. eat 


DENNIS, William Jefferson 


Documentary history of the Tacna-Arica dispute. (University of 
Iowa studies in the social sciences, Vol. 8, No. 3.) (983) 

This book consists of a series of ninety documents relating to the 
Tacna-Arica dispute and contains sufficient data to enable the reader to 
form a very good opinion of the merits of that controversy. It constitutes 
a source book for use in making a study of the Tacna-Arica question, with 
the advantage that the documents are arranged chronologically and at the 
beginning of each document is placed a note entitled Introduction and Source 
which briefly sets forth the significance of the document. 

The book is divided into an introduction and three parts. The intro- 
duction is an epitomized history of the dispute. Part I consists of Documents 
relating to causes of the War of the Pacific; Part II consists of Documents 
relating to peace proposals in the War of the Pacific; and Part III consists of 
Documents relating to consequences of the treaty of Ancon. 

Of general interest. 


STUART, Graham H. 

The Tacna-Arica dispute. (983) 

This is a short history of the Tacna-Arica controversy in thirty-three 
chapters and three appendices. It touches very briefly upon the causes of 
the War of the Pacific; and is scarcely more comprehensive in its treatment 
of the controversy up to the time when President Harding consented to 
act as arbitrator. The appendices contain: The Opinion and Award of the 
Arbitrator; The Ruling and Observations of the Arbitrator (in the matter of 
Chilean appeals from certain decisions of the Plebiscitary Commission) ; 
and Termination of the Plebisciiary Proceedings containing the statement of 
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Major General William Lassiter, before the Plebiscitary Commission on 
June 14, 1926, setting forth his reasons for voting to terminate the plebiscite. 
Of general interest. 


GOEBEL, Julius, Jr. 


The struggle for the Falkland Islands. (997) 

This work is a full and detailed account, based upon original sources, 
of the controversy between England and Spain for sovereignty over the 
Falkland Islands—a conflict which brought this comparatively unimportant 
group of islands into the realm of world politics. 

Boston Transcript: “It is a monumental piece of work, involving not 
only a wide knowledge of European history but patient, persistent investiga- 
tion of diplomatic records for centuries. It does credit not only to the 
author but Yale University Press.”” (Comp) w.aAP 
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DOCUMENTS RECEIVED 


1. From Service Schools (Schools entered in alphabetical sequence)........ 


2. Miscellaneous...... 


3. Attaché reports (Confidential) 


4. Revisions to Current Estimate of the Strategical Situation 


(Confidential) 


1. FROM SERVICE SCHOOLS 


AIR Corps Advanced Flying School 
Schedules 
SCHEDULE OF INSTRUCTION PURSUIT 
SECTION. Second Class, 1928 (March-June, 
incl.) (PH 87-1) 


AIR Corps Tactical School 
DEFENSE. Pamphlet (PH 


EMPLOYMENT OF ASSOCIATED UNITS. 
mical Warfare Service. Ag (PH 


) 
STAFF DUTIES. Pamphlet (PH 
UE OF BALLOON AND AL HIP 
ION. a PH 1 ) 
TECHNIQUE: SUPPLY AND LOGISTICS. 
oop of infantry units in campaign. Pam- 
t (PH 195-3) 


onal Medical School 


Schedules 
SCHEDULE FOR SEVENTH ANNUAL AD- 
VANCED COURSE FOR OFFICERS, 
FEB. 1, 1928 TO MAY 29, 1928 (PH 65-1) 


ARMY War College 


DISTRIBUTION OF OFFICER PERSONNEL 
IN PEACE. Report of Committee No. 7 
(PH 189-D-13) 


Arms and branches 
Air Corps 
JOINT ARMY AND NAVY ACTION IN AIR 
OPERATIONS. Report of Committee No. 7 
(PH 189-F-19) 
AND EMPLOYMENT OF 
GHQ AND ARMY AIR CORPS. Lecture by 
Maj. H. C. Pratt, Air Corps (PH 189-F-7) 


Antiaircraft 
POWERS, LIMITATIONS AND EMPLOY- 
MENT OF ANTIAIRCRAFT ARTILLERY. 
oie vf Lt. Col. W. S. Bowen, CAC (PH 


Artillery 
ORGANIZATION AND EMPLOYMENT OF 
GHQ RESERVE ARTILLERY INCLUD- 
ING THAT PART ASSIGNED TO AN 
ARMY. Lecture by Lt. Col. E. H. De 
Armond, FA. (PH 189-F-9) 
Cavalry 
ORGANIZATION. 
ND PROPOSED. 


Lecture Gen. 
B. Crosby, Chief of Cavalry thee) 


Infantry Tanks 
RESUME OF TANK DEVELOPMENT IN 
THE UNITED STATES ARMY. Lecture 
by a3 Gen. R. H. Allen, Chet of Inf. (PH 


Army—Navy joint action 
SHORE TO SHIP. y Col, 
P. L. Gerhardt, O.R.C. (PH 1 9-H-7) 
JOINT ARMY AND NAVY ACTION IN 
Ae OPERATIONS. Report of Committee 


No. 9-F- 
IONS OF G-4 WITH THE NAVY IN 


NAVY. Report of Committee No. 8 (PH 
189-H-17) 
Assistant Secretary of War 

ORIENTATION, OUTLINE OF THE AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY OF WAR COURSE, 
COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS AND DI- 
RECTIVES (PH 189-I-1) 

REVIEW OF ASW COURSE. Report of Com- 
mittee No. 7 (PH 189-I-17) 

OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF WAR. Lecture by Col. Hanford MacNider, 
Asst. Sect. of War (PH 189-I-3) 


Command 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: INFORMATIVE PERIOD, 
COMMAND COURSE (PH 189-F-6) 
OF THE OF | 
OMM DER IN BATT Report of 
No. 16 (PH 189- 
ORGANIZATION OF THE HIGH COM- 
by Lt. Col. N. B. Rehkopf, 


OUTLINE OF THE COMMAND COURSE, 
ORIENTATION AND COMMITTEE AS- 
SIGNMENTS AND DIRECTIVES, — 
APRIL 4, 1928 (PH 189-E-1) 


Commerce, Department of 

SOURCES AND METHODS BY WHICH 
THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
OBTAINS AND _ DISSEMINATES _IN- 
FORMATION AS TO ECONOMIC CONDI- 
TIONS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. Lec- 
ture by Mr. Louis Domeratsky, Dept. of 
Commerce (PH 189-G-6) 


Demobilization 


DEMOBILIZATION PLAN. 


Report of Com- 
mittee No. 10 (PH 189-D-15) 
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ARMY War College 


Foreign 
IN THE WORLD 
wt: ITU. ON. Report of Com- 
No. 4 (PH 18) 


ii FACTORS IN WORLD PO- 
LITICAL AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS. 
Report of Committes No. 5 (PH 189-G-19) 
China 
POLITICAL, MILITARY AND ECONOMIC 
FACTORS IN THE EXISTING SITUA- 
TION IN CHINA. Lecture by Lt. Col. 
Stanley K. Hornbeck. MI-Res., turer on 
at of the Far East Harvard Univ. (PH 


189-G-7) 

SALIENT FACTORS IN — MILITARY, 
POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC SITUA- 
TION IN CHINA WITH SPECIFIC CON- 
CLUSIONS AS TO THE PROBABLE EF- 
FECT OF THESE FACTORS, IN CASE 
THE UNITED STATES SHOULD EVER 
HAVE TO SEND AN EXPEDITIONARY 

FORCE FOR THE PURPOSE OF INTER- 
VENING IN CHINA. Lecture by Maj. 
W. S. Drysdale, Inf. (PH 189-G-11) 

Latin America 

LATIN-AMERICAN POLICIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES. Lecture 4 Mr. John 
H. tane, Prof. of American History and 
Croswell Lecturer on International Law in 
The Johns Hopkins University (PH 189-G-12) 


Near East 
ert SITUATION IN THE NEAR 


Lecture by Mr. Edgar Turlington 
(PH 189-G-15) 


Historical Section 


PREPARATION OF MONOGRAPHS. 
structions for officers of the Historical Section, 
Army War College (640-G) 


industry and economics 

CONTROL OF OUR ECONOMIC AND IN- 
DUSTRIAL RESOURCES AND ACTIVI- 
TIES IN WAR. Lecture by Mr. Bernard M. 
Baruch (PH 189-I-5) 

OF THE UNITED STAT 
Report of Committee No. 4 (PH 189: I- io 

HISTORICAL STUDIES OF INDUSTRIAL 
MOBILIZATION. Report of Committee No. 
1 (PH 189-I-11) 

INFLUENCE OF INDUSTRIAL FORCES ON 
rhe erty Report of Committee No. 5 

18 

METHODS OF SECURING AND CON- 
TROLLING THE ECONOMIC AND IN- 
DUSTRIAL OF OUR NATION- 
ALEFFORT IN WAR. Report of Committee 
No. 3 (PH 189-I-13) 

ge OF MATERIEL AND IN- 

USTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS ESSEN- 

TIAL TO WAR TIME NEEDS. . Report 
* of Committee No. 2 (PH 189-I-12) 

PRESENT STATUS OF PLANS 
TRIAL PREPARATION FOR Lec- 
Col. Harley B. E. (PH 


7) 

SIGNIFICANT FACTORS IN THE WORLD 
ECONOMIC Report of Com- 
mittee No. 4 (PH 189-G-18) 

WAR PLANS: INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZA- 
TION. Report of Committee No. 6 (PH 189- 


I-16) 
WAYS AND MEANS BY WHICH ECONOM- 
IC AND INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES MAY 
BE USED iN SUPPORT OF A MILITARY 


EFFORT IN WAR. Lecture by Dr. B. B. 
me US. Tariff Commission (PH 189- 


Labor 
LABOR IN WAR; MEASURES THAT 
SHOULD BE TAKEN TO INSURE ITS 
MOST EFFECTIVE PERFORMANCE. Lec- 
ture by Mr. John P. Frey, American 
tion of Labor (PH 189-I-4) 
Manpower 
AVAILABLE MANPOWER OF THE 
UNITED STATES. Report of Committee 
No. 13 (PH 189-D-18) 


Mobilization 
HISTORICAL STUDIES OF INDUSTRIAL 
MOBILIZATION. , moore of Committee 
No. 1 (PH 189-I-11 
MOBILIZATION AND CONCENTRATION 
Ae Report of Committee No. 6 (PH 


8) 
OF MATERIEL AND 
DUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS ESSEN- 
TIAL TO WAR TIME NEEDS. 
Committee No. 2 (PH 189-I-12) 


Navy Naval 
P. L. Gerhard R.C. (PH 1 1) 
FUNCTIONS OF NAVAL TYPES iN FLEET 
ACTION. Lecture by Commander John F. 
Shafroth. U.S.N. (PH 189-B-9) 
LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS. Lecture 
by Admiral Hilary P. Jones, U. S. Navy 


G-13) 
STUDY OF THE BATTLE OF JUTLAND. 
Lecture by Comdr. John F. Shafroth, Jr., 
U.S.N. (PH 189-B-10) 


Occupied territory 
ADMINISTRATION OF CIVIL AFFAIRS 
BY MILITARY AUTHORITY IN OCCU- 
PIED TERRITORY. Report of Committee 
No. 11 (PH 189-D-16) 


Organization and equipment 
ORGANIZATION AND EQUIPMENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES ARMY. Report 

of Committee No. 4 (PH 189-F-16) 


Overseas movements 


lee FACTORS IN THE MILITARY, 
TICAL AND ECONOMIC SITUA- 
TION, IN CHINA WITH SPECIFIC CON- 
CLUSIONS AS TO THE PROBABLE EF- 
FECT OF THESE FACTORS, IN CASE 
THE UNITED STATES SHOULD EVER 
HAVE TO SEND AN EXPEDITIONARY 
FORCE FOR THE PURPOSE OF INTER- 
VENING IN CHINA. Lecture by Maj. 
W. S. Drysdale, Inf. (PH 189-G-11) 
IN OVERSEAS TROOP MOVE- 
TS. Lecture by Brig. Gen. Frank T. 
Hines, Director, U. S. Veterans’ Bureau (PH 


Replacements 


REPLACEMENTS. Report of Committee No. 
12 (PH 189-D-17) 


Shipping 
IN OVERSEAS MOVE- 
Lecture by Frank k T. 
Bureau 


PH H 189-I- 10) 


AL STAFF FUNCTIONS, ORGANI- 
ON AND METHODS. of 
Committee No. 1 (PH 189-F-13) 
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UTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF T 


A. Drum, U. st Army “Army (PH 


G-1 


DUTIES OF G-1 AT G.H.Q.. ag Pe AT THE 
HEADQUARTERS OF ALL TACTICAL 


F-11) 


GAMES, 
ANEUVE AFF RIDES AND RE- 
CONNAISSANCES. Report of Committee 


5 (PH 189-D-19) 
GENERAL REVIEW cs THE G-1 COURSE 
EVELO ay COMMITTEES NOS. 
WITH A VI OF A 


OF THE COURSE AS A 
HOLE. rt of Committee No. 17 
PH 189-D-21) 


G-2 


os CONTRIBUTIONS TO SPECIFIC WAR 
PLANS. Extracts from gi of 


rt of Committee No. 1 (PH 189-G-16 
MILITARY IN TELLIGENCE DIVISION, 
WAR DEPARTMENT GENERAL STAFF. 
Lecture by es Stanley H. Ford, G.S., A.C. 
of S., G-2 (PH 189-G-4 
ORIENTATION AND OUTLINE OF. THE 
samare COURSE. Jan. 3-FEB. 8, 1928 (PH 


189-G-1) 
PRINCIPLES, POLICIES, ORGANIZATION 
AND FUNCTIONS PERTAINING TO 


Co! “Thy No. 2 (PH 189-G- 
PROGRAM OF LECTURES, G-2 COURSE 
(PH 139-2) 
G-3 
FUNCTIONS, ORGANIZATION, 


TIONS AND METHODS OF THE OPERA- 
TIONS AND TRAINING DIVISION (G-3) 
OF THE GENERAL STAFF. Report of 
Committee No. 2 (PH 189-F-14) 

G-3 DIVISION OF THE GENERAL STAFF 


A RT 
CONDITIONS ON THE PRINCIPLES OF 
. Lecture by Brig. Gen. Frank Parker, 
C. of 8., G-3 (PH 189-F-10) 
oO FUNCTIONS AND 
ETHODS OF THE 


TRAINING DIVISION, G-3, WA 
PARTMENT GENERAL STAFF. 
in the G-3 Division, W. D. G. S. (PH 


'9-F-12) 
ORIENTATION, G-38 COURSE. Lecture 
H. Humphrey, Cav., Director (PH 


TRAINING THE UNITED Ay gyre ARMY. 
Report of Committee No. 5 (PH ee OF 
THE CHIEF OF STAFF AND ASS ISTANT 
CHIEF OF STAFF (G-3) OF AN ARMY IN 
FIELD te Lecture by Brig. 
mo A. Drum, U. S. Army (PH 1 
G-4 
G-4 AND SOME OF HIS PROBLEMS. Lec- 
C. C. McCornack, M.C. (PH 
o FIRST ARMY, MEUSE- 
GONNE, Report of Committee No. 4 
189-H-13) 
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G-4, WAR DEPARTMENT GENERAL 
STAFF. Notes on lecture by Brig. Gen. 
Ring. E. Booth, A. C. of S., G-4 (PH 189- 

GENERAL REVIEW, G-4 COURSE. Report 


of Committee No. 9 (PH 189-H-18) 
ORGANIZATION, AND RELA- 
TIO OF G-4 E 


NS CHELONS FROM 

E WAR DEPARTMENT TO THE 
ARMY. Report of Committee No. 1 (PH 
189-H-10) 


Over OF THE G-4 COURSE, COM- 


TIVES AND ORIENTATION (PH 189-H-1) 
REGULATING STATION. Lecture Col. 

M. R. Hilgard, Q.M.C. (PH 1 
REGULATING ATION. 

connection with lecture b Lat J. R. Kil- 


Is- 
N THE 
Renee No. 8 


OUTSTANDING G-4 


SIONS AS TO LESSONS TH 

Ae AT THE PRESENT TIME 

EXPEDITION VERA Z 

CIVIL’ WAR, BOXER 
XPEDITION, SIBERIAN EXPEDITION 

RUSSO-JAPA NESE WAR, TSINGTA 


meee PH 1 15) 
SUPPLY. DI ISION. “DEPARTMENT 
Booth, AC. of (P 189-H-2) 


Transportation 
CONTROL OF TRANSPORTATION. Report 
of Committee No. 5 (PH 189-H-14) 


Railroads 
CONTROL OF RAILWAY TRAFFIC. Lec- 
a oy Mr. M. J. Gormley, Chairman, Car 
Division, American Railway Assn. 
18 189-H-9) 


BE 


Bz! 


War 
Principles of 
G-3 DIVISION OF THE GENERAL STAFF 
AND CERTAIN EFFECTS OF MODERN 
Lecture by Brig. Gen. Frank Parker, 
8., G-3 (PH 188 189-F-10) 


War Department 
Budget 
METHOD OF HANDLING, WITHIN THE 
WAR DEPARTMENT: METHOD PER-. 
TAINING TO THE BUDGET. Report of 
Committee No. 2 (PH 189-H-11) 
be igh BUDGET. Lecture by 
B. Allison, G. S. (PH 189-H-6) 


General Staff 


MILITARY 
WAR DEPARTMENT GENERAL STAFF. 
XL Ford, G.S., 


NCTIONS AND 

§ OF THE OPERATIONS AND 

TRAINING DIVISION, G-3, WAR DE- 

ENT GENERAL STAFF.  Pre- 
pared in the G-3 Division, W. D. G. S. 
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Chief of Staff 
CHIEF OF STAFF AND ASSISTANT 
CHIEF OF STAFF (G-3) OF AN ARMY I 
FIELD OP 
Gen. Hugh 
= 
TO INCLUDE THE REGI- 
MENT. G-1 CONTRIBUTIONS TO WAR 
RELATIONS OF G-4 WITH THE NAVY 
IN JOINT OVERSEAS OPERATIONS 
AND THE 
TIC PROB 
AND NAV 
(PH 189-H- 
STUDY OF THE 
FEATURES IN THE FOLLOWING WARS 
‘ AND EXPEDITIONS, WITH CONC 
-2 FACTORS IN WAR PLANNING. . 
MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. | 
A.C. of S., G-2 (PH 189-G-4) 
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ARMY War College—General Staff—eontinued 
ORGANIZATION, AND RELA- 
TIONS OF G-4 OF ECHELONS FROM 
THE WAR DEPARTMEN T TO THE 
RMY. Report of Committee No. 1 (PH 


189-H-10) 

SUPPLY DIVISION, WAR 
GENERAL STAFF. Lecture by Brig. Gen. 
E. E. Booth, A.C. of S., G-4 (PH 189-H-2) 

Military policy 

MIIITARY POLICY OF THE UNITED 

STATES. Report of Committee No. 3 (PH 


189-P-15) 
War plans 

GLOSSARY OF WAR PLANNING. Prepared 
by Committee No. 2 (PH 189-B-8) 

ek OF INDUSTRIAL FORCES 

N WAR PLANS. Report of Committee 

No. (PH 189-I-15) 

WAR PLANNING IN THE PAST. Report 
of Committee No. 1 (PH 189-B-7) 

WAR PLANS: INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZA- 
+ pa Report of Committee No. 6 (PH 189-I- 


CAVALRY School 
Administration 
STRUCTIONS. Conference (PH 192-55) 
REGIMENTAL ADMINISTRATION AND 
ITS RELATION TO THE TROOP OFFI- 
CER. Lecture (PH 192-54) 
RELATIONS BETWEEN THE TROOP 
COMMANDER AND THE GARRISON 
QUARTERMASTER. Lecture (PH 192-53) 


Animal management 
WRITTEN TEST NO. 1 (PH 29-98) 
WRITTEN TEST NO. 2 (PH 30-15) 
WRITTEN TEST NO. 3 (PH 29-61) 
WRITTEN TEST NO. 4 (PH 29-99) 

Armored cars 
EMPLOYMENT OF ARMORED CARS. 
Practice map problem (PH 29-84) 


Army of the United States 
MOBILIZATION PLANS. Test (PH 29-69) 
MOBILIZATION PLANS. Test (PH 29-100) 
UNIT MOBILIZATION PLANS. Practical 

exercise (PH 29-102) 


Combat orders 


REGIMENT AND SQUADRON, _DIS- 


RM, API D 
ACTION; AND THEIR SUBSEQUENT 
ISSUANCE AS A We FIELD ORDER. 


Map problem No. 4 (P 9-95) 

ORDERS IS ISSUED BY AN OFFICER SEND- 
ING OUT A PATROL; THE DUTIES AND 
ORDERS OF A PATROL LEADER; AND 
7 ey DISPOSITIONS OF A PA- 

No. 2 (PH 29-92) 

VERBAL ORDERS. Practice map p 

(PH 29-67) 


Command and Staff 
stare EXERCISE NO. 1 (PH 29-49) 

TTAFF EXERCISE NO. 2 (PH 29-50) 
STAFF EXERCISE NO. 3 (PH 30-14) 
INSTRUCTION IN THE APPLICATION TO 

A CONCRETE OF THE 

PRINCIPLES OF MAND AND 

STAFF. Command ae penn (PH 29-104) 
co POST EXERCISE: RECON- 

NAISSANCE (PH 29-47) 


OFFENSIVE Command post 
exercise (PH 30-19) 

HOW THE REGIMENTAL STAFF ASSISTS 
THE COMMANDER IN 
HIS MISSION DURING OFFENSIVE 
Command post (PH 


Estimate of the situation 


OUT A DEFINITE. Mis 
Map problem No. 3 (PH 3 
PROCESS OF REASONING EMPLOYED 
COMMANDER IN COMING TO 
DECISION. Map problem No. 5 (PH 29-98) 


Field engineering 
FIELD FORTIFICATIONS. Practice map 
problem (PH 29-86) 
Horsemanship 
HORSEMANSHIP: REMOUNT RIDE. Prac- 
tical test of troop Officers’ remounts (PH 29-57) 
RIDING. Notes (PH 


POSITION MOUNTED. Notes No. 2 (PH 


RPOSE OF INSTRUCTION IN 
MANSHIP SECTION. Notes No. 3 (PH 
192-43) 

Horseshoeing 
TEST (PH 30-6) 


HORSESHOEING SHOP. (PH 30-9)" 


Intelligence, Combat 
G-2 REPORT: EMPLOYMENT OF CAV- 
ALRY INTELLIGENCE PERSONNEL IN 
A MEETING ENGAGEMENT. Practice 
map problem (PH 29-81) 
G-2 ESTIMATE: METHOD OF ARRANG- 


MATION IS LATER PUBLISHED IN THE 
eer REPORT. Conference problem 
5) 

G-2 REPORT: METHOD EMPLOYED BY A 
DIVISION G-2 IN HANDLING THE IN- 

REPORT: RECORDING AND 
OF INFORMATION AND 

HE PREPARATION OF THE FORMAL 
PORT. Conference problem (PH 30-11) 


Liaison 
LIAISON. Conference (PH 29-63) 


Machine guns 
INSTRUMENTS. Test 
~54) 
INDIRECT LAYING: GROUND METHODS, 
Battery laying. Test (PH 29-101) 


Medica! service 


IN A DEFENSIVE 
ON. probl (PH 


MEDICAL SERVICE IN AN OFFENSIVE 
Conference problem (PH 
) 


Military history 
ASSIGNMENT OF SUBJECTS FOR RE- 
SEARCH (PH 30-10) 
SUPPLEMENTARY HISTORY COURSE. 
Conference (PH 192-45) 


4 
| 
ee THE MANNER IN WHICH THIS INFOR- 


TYPES OF CAVALRY ACTION WITH 

AN ACCOUNT OF A RECONNAISSANCE 
CARRIED OUT BY LT. DE HAUT 
Cc UE, 28TH FRENCH DRAGOONS, 
ON THE 27TH AND 28TH OF AUG. 1914, 
TAKEN FROM HIS DIARY. 

Historical example (PH 192-44) 
Movements, 

MOVEMENT OF THE FOOT E NTS 

OF A DIVISION BY MOTOR TRANS. 
PORT. Conference problem (PH 30-26) 
MOVEMENT OF A DIVISION BY RAIL. 
Conference problem (PH 30-27) 
Signal communications 
Y REGIMENT. Conference (PH 192- 


TOO Demonstration (PH 29-116) 
SIGNAL COMMUNICATION FOR CAV- 
ALRY IN OFFENSIVE COMBAT. Con- 
ference problem (PH 29-120) 
Stable management 
MANAGEMENT. Lecture (PH 


Tactics—Associated arms 
Artillery, Field 
ARTILLERY IN SUPPORT OF ATTACK. 
Battalion of horse artillery, —— ng a 
on- 


feren 08) 

TACTICA L USE OF FIELD ARTILLER 
WHEN CAVALRY 
IN AN OFFEN SSION. Practice 
map problem (PH 

Aviation 

AIR SERVICE AND PHOTO 

Demonstration (PH 29- 


‘METHODS EMPLOYED IN EXECUTING 
RECONNAISSANCE IN A MOBILE SITU- 

TACTICS AND TE AIR 
CORPS: EMPLOYMENT OF THE ARMY 
AIR FORCE IN a ATTACK BY AN 
ARMY IN WHICH A SITUATION HAS 
ARISEN THAT CANNOT BE DEALT 
WITH IMMEDIATELY BY ANY OTHER 
ARM. Conference problem (PH 29-53) 

Infantry 
COMPANY Practice map 


roblem (PH 29-71) 

INFANTRY IN ATTACK. Attack against 
an inferior force by a reinforced brigade, with 
the mission of protectin .s flank of a corps. 
Conference 29-113) 

INFANTRY IN ATTACK. A situation in 
which a decision to aa is appropriate. 
Conference an (PH 29-111) 

INFANTRY IN DEFENSE. Assumption of 
the defense by a commander in order to carry 
out the mission assigned to him when con- 
fronted by superior numbers of the enemy. 
Conference problem Wi 29-110) 

INFANTRY BATTALION IN ATTACK. 
Conference problem vee 29-109) 

INFANTRY ENVELOPMENT. Decisions 
which the Bae, of a detached division 
must make in a porting engagement. Con- 
ference problem (PH 30-5) 

Tactics—Cavalry units 

CAVALRY vs. CAVALRY. A small cavalry 

force with machine guns attached, against 
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panting! | in a meeting engagement. Practice 
pee (PH 25-59) 

DEFE Necessity for and actual conduct 
of a conference of the commander and his 
staff, and the actual selection of the position 
and the actions of the commander to insure its 

rompt occupation and preparation for de- 
ense. Command exercise (PH 30-29) 
DEFENSIVE COMBAT. Defensive operations 
by a cavalry force, seizing and holding a 

ition until the arrival of the infantry. 
ractice map rave Gre 29-8 

OF CAVALRY. CHAPTER 
: SECURITY (PH 192-49) 

MOUNTED vs. DISMOUNTED: FORMA- 
ONS. Conference problem (PH 29-58) 

OFFENSIVE oa T. Command post 
exercise (PH 

OFFENSIVE COMBAT. Practice map prob- 
lem (PH 29-80) 


Brigade 

ATTACK OF A BRIGADE AS PART OF A 
DIVASION. Discussion of a Leavenworth 
roblem (PH 30-30) 
VALRY vs. INFANTRY. Attack by a 
reinforced cavalry brigade against infan 
lem 

COMBAT MOUNTED vs. MOUNTED. Rein- 
forced cavalry brigade in a meeting — 
bangs and in an attack against cavalry. 

map problem (PH 29-60) 

COMPANY "IN Practice map 
rex (PH 71) 

CAVALRY BRIGADE IN A MEETING 
— NT. Map maneuver (PH 


reinforced cavalry brigade in 
inst cavalry. Confer- 
ence problem (PH 29-56) 
ORDERS, CONDUCT, Rie ACTIONS OF 
AD 


WITH A SMALLER CAVALRY FORCE 
Is aa Map problem No. 3 
(PH 94) 

EMPLOYMENT OF A REINFORCED _ 
ALRY BRIGADE AS 
SCREENING FORC FOR THE AD 
VANCE OF Practice map prob- 
lem (PH 30-1 


Division 


a OF A BRIGADE AS PART OF A 
DIVISI of a Leavenworth 
roblem (PH 30-30) 

DISPOSITION sy A REINFORCED CAV- 
ALRY DIVISION IN PERFORMING 
Confer- 
ence problem ( 29- 

= TROOP LEADING OF A DIVISION IN 

N ATTACK IN A MEETING ENGAGE- 
MENT. Conference problem (PH 29-112) 


Machine gun troop 

MENT OF A GUN 
TROOP IN SUPPORT OF A CAVALRY 
REGIMENT, BOTH IN A MEETING EN- 
GAGEMENT AND IN AC- 
TION. Map problem No. 9 (PH 3 

TACTICAL EMPLOYMENT OF GAVALRY 
MACHINE GUNS BY AN OUTPOST AND 
DURING A MEETING ENGAGEMENT. 
Conference problem (PH 29-68) 


BRIGADE WHEN AN ENCOUNTER 
| 
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CAVALRY School 


Regiment 
TWO CAVALRY REGIMENTS IN A MEET- 
EMENT. Map maneuver 


REINFORCED CAVALRY REGIMENT 
WITH AN AGGRESSIVE MISSION SUD- 
DENLY INVOLVED IN A MEETING EN- 
ee Map problem No. 7 (PH 

) 


REGIMENT AND SQUADRON, __DIS- 
MOUNTED. Conference problem (PH 29-62) 


Squadron 
RIFLE TROOP AND SQUADRON IN DIS- 
MOUNTED ATTACK. Conference prob- 


lem (PH 29-66) 
CAVALRY CAVALRY. Practice map 


H 29-8 
Y Conference prob- 
lem (PH 


DELAYING ACTION. Employment of a 
reinforced cavalry in covering the 
ane from on and retirement of a 

rger > 

REGIMENT AND SQUADRON,  DIS- 

OUNTE Conference problem (PH 


A squadron of cavalry, with machine guns 
attached, in offensive action. Practice map 
problem (PH 29-79) 
S PART OF A —S FORCE. Map 
No. 6 (PH 29- 


Troop 
RIFLE TROOP AND IN DIS- 
ATTAC Conference problem 
ROOP, DISMOUNTED. Demon- 
29-65) 

COMBAT PRINCIPLES, THE CAVALRY 
RIFLE PLATOON. Exercise (PH 30-31) 
LATOON OCCUPYING 
THE FIRST FIRING POSITION, UNDER 
FIRE, AND ITS ADVANCE BY FIRE AND 
MOVEMENT. Map problem No. 1 (PH 


REGULATIONS NO. 
= RIFLE SQUAD. Pam- 
phiet (PH 192-51) 


Ti 
Counter reconnaissance 


DISPOSITION OF A REINFORCED CAV- 
ALRY_ DIVISION IN PERFORMING 
ence problem (PH 2 9) 

EMPLOYMENT OF "REINFORCED 


SCREENING FORCE FOR THE “AD 
VANCE OF A CORPS. Practice map prob- 
lem (PH 30-17) 


Patrols 

ORDERS ISSUED BY AN OFFICER SEND- 
ING OUT A PATROL; THE DUTIES AND 
ape OF A PATROL LEADER; AND 
TH DISPOSITIO. 4. inal 
TR Mop roblem No. 2 (PH 2 

ORDER. et TS IN A MARCH COLUMN, 
THE DUTIES OF AN OFFICER SENDING 
OUT RECONNOITERING PATROLS, THE 
DUTIES OF PATROL LEADERS, AND 
THE NIGHT DISPOSITIONS OF PA- 
TROLS IN CONTACT WITH THE ENE- 
MY. Map problem No. 2 (PH 29-93) 


2) 
MOUNTED AND DISMOUNTED COMBAT. 


AN ACCOUNT OF A 
BY LT. DE HAUTE- 


GOONS, 
ON THE 27TH AND 28TH OF AUG. 1914; 
TAKEN FROM DIARY. 
Historical example ( 44) 


COMMAND POST EXERCISE. Reconnais- 
sance (PH 29-47) 
METHODS EMPLOYED BY A 
BRIGADE IN EXECUTING A RECON- 


Practice map prob- 


Tactics—Security detachments 


EMPLOYMENT OF CAVALRY. CHAPTER 
IV: SECURITY (PH 192-49) 


Advance guard 


GAGEMENT. Map PH 29-88) 
COMMAND POST EXERCISE. ‘PH 30-24) 
SMALL ADVANCE GUARD IN CONTACT 
WITH A CAVALRY FORCE OF ABOUT 
tas — SIZE. Practice map problem 
ORDERS, CONDUCT, AND ACTIONS OF 
THE ADVANCE GUARD OF A CAVALRY 
2g WHE AN ENCOUNTER 
WIT SMALLER CAVALRY FORCE IS 
ANTICIPATED. Map problem No. 3 


(PH 29-94) 
Flank guard 
FLANK GUARD. A flank by occupy- 
ing a key position in for vpromp t 
movement, is able to cover the flank of its 
body. Practice map A 
FLANK GUARD. A flank guard in a situation 
requiring the use of successive positions. 
Command post exercise (PH 29-1 


Outposts 


ORDERS FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
AN OUTPOST. Conference problem (PH 


30-25) 
THE DECISIONS, ACTIONS, AND ODEs 
0 HE N 


WITH THE MISSIONS ASSIGNED HIM. 
Practice map problem (PH 30-21) 
THE DECISIONS, ACTIONS, AND ORDERS 
OF THE COMMANDER OF 
T TROOPS IN A TING 
MISSIONS TO HIS UNITS IN ACCOR- 
DANCE WITH THE MISSION ASSIGNED 
SYST REQUIRED FOR_ GIVING 
WARNING OF THE APPROACH OF THE 
ENEMY. Practice map problem (PH 29-70) 


Rear guard 
EMPLOYMENT OF A SMALL CAVALRY 


FORCE AS PART OF AN INFANTRY 
a GUARD. Map problem No. 8 (PH 


TYPICAL REAR GUARD ACTION. Con- 


roblem ( 
REAR GUARD ACTION. Prac- 
tice map problem (PH 29-116) 


Tactics—Speciail operations 
Delaying actions 
DELAYING ACTION. Employment of a 
reinforced cavalry squadron in covering the 
withdrawal from n and roteneet of a 
larger force. Conference ‘pes (PH 30-23) 


—$12— 


20.91 
‘ SIONS TO HIS UNITS IN ACCORDANCE 


ee 


Night operations 
NIGHT OPERATIONS. A_ small cavalry 
force acting dismounted and in conjunction 
with other arms. Conference problem (PH 


29-107) ‘ 

ORDER OF UNITS IN A MARCH COLUMN, 
THE DUTIES OF AN OFFICER SENDING 
OUT RECONNOITERING PATROLS, THE 
DUTIES OF PATROL LEADERS, AND 
THE NIGHT DISPOSITIONS OF PA- 
TROLS IN CONTACT WITH THE 
ENEMY. Map problem No. 2 (PH 29-93) 


Position in readiness 
THE ASSUMPTION OF A POSITION IN 


READINESS BY A REINFORCED CAV- 
ALRY BRIGADE. Practice map problem 
(PH 30-22) 


Preparation of excercises 
Exercise (PH 30-13) 
PREPARATION 0} OF TACTICAL EXERCISE. 
Exercise (PH 30-12) 


Pursuit 
A CAVALRY PURSUIT Ne CAVALRY. 
ARALLEL PUR- 


USE 
F ENCIRGLING. MANE UVER). Con- 
ference (PH +29-117) 

USE OF CAVALRY IN PARALLEL pind 
SUIT (ENCIRCLING MANEUVER). Prac- 
tice map problem (PH 29-85) 


Riot duty 


RIOT DUTY. Military aid to the civil power. 
Conference (PH 192-52) 


River crossings 
DEFENSE OF A SECTION OF RIVER LINE, 
BY A FORCE WHICH IS CHARGED 
WITH DELAYING A HOSTILE PURSUIT. 
Conference problem (PH 30-20) 


CHEMICAL Warfare School 
THE CHEMICAL WARFARE ASPECTS OF 
THE MANEUVERS OF THE 1ST CAV- 
NEAR MARFA, TEXAS 
“ye TO 3 OCT. 1927. Pamphlet (PH 


WEEKLY SCHEDULES OF INSTRUCTION, 
NAVY LINE OFFICERS’ COURSE, NOV. 
14TH TO DEC. 23D, 1927 (PH 205-3) 


COAST Artillery School 
Combat orders 
COMBAT ORDERS. Conference (PH 196-61) 
FIELD ARTILLERY ORDER. 
Conference wry (PH 31-63) 
COMBAT Ss. Formal written field 
order of a field artillery regiment. Conference 
(PH 31-79) 
RMAL WRITTEN OF A 
FIELD ARTILLERY BRIGADE. Map 


MECHANISM OF FORMULATING AN 
ORDER AND THE TECHNIQUE OF 
muse ORDER. ap prob- 
em N 


2 (PH 
INFANTRG BATTALION. Map maneuver 


(PH 81-71) 
Convoys 


CONVOY RULES. Extract T. R. No. 380-5 
Section VI (PH 196-69) 
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Division staff 


ORGANIZATION OF THE DIVISION STAFF 
BASIS. Chart (PH 


Electrical materiel 


ALTERNATING CURRENT (1) (2) (3). 
— Nos. 21, 22, 23 (PH 381-101, 102, 


ALTERNATING CURRENT MACHINERY. 
Assignment No. 25 (PH 31-105) 

ALTERNATING CURRENT MACHINERY. 
Information topic No. 24 (PH 196-64) 

THE ANTI-AIRCRAFT SEARCHLIGHT. 
Assignment No. 32 (PH 31-112) 

me ITANCE. Assignment No. 19 (PH 


99) 

DATA Assignment No. 

Assignment No. 4 (PH 3 

THE BUZZER TRANSMITTER. Assign- 
PH 32-5 


) 
COMMUTATION AND GENERATOR 
Assignment No. 12 
ELECTRICAL APPARATUS FOR FIXED 
AND MOBILE ARTILLERY. Information 
topic No. 29 (PH 196-65) 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT, GUNS AND 


— ment No. 29 (PH 31- 
ELECTRIC ILLUMINATION; REVIEW. 
26 (PH 31-106) 


Assi; it No. 
BLECTRICAL INSTRUMENTS. Assignment 
FIRE CONTROL APPARATUS. Assignment 
No. 46 (PH 32-2 


2) 
THE G. E. CONTROL. Assignment 


No. 31 gh 11) 

GENERA RMATION 
THE COURSE IN ELECTRICAL MAT 

Pes Assignmen 


H 3 
LAN ND SOUND. ‘RANGING. Assignment No. 
Losses AND RATINGS OF DYNAMOS; 
PARALLEL OPERATION OF GENERA- 
TORS, Assignment No. 16 (PH 31-96) 
0. ) 
THE MAGNETIC CIRCUIT AND SELF 
ea NCE. Assignment No. 10 (PH 


MOTOR avi AND SPEED CON- 
ae Assignment No. 14 


MOTOR AND STARTING 
nment No. 13 (PH 31-46 

MUTUAL IND CTANCE AND GENE 
TOR PRINCIPLES. Assignment No. 11 
(PH 31-44) 

NOTES ON THE PRECISION OF MEA- 
SUREMENTS, COMPUTATION PRINCI- 
PLES, AND LABORATORY 
Information topic No. 10 (PH 196-57) 
OHM’S LAW FOR SERIES AND PARALLEL 
CIRCUITS. Assignment No. 2 (PH 31-35) 

POWER AND ENERGY. Assignment No. 3 


(PH 31-36) 
WER TRANSMISSION, TRANSFORMA- 
TION AND DISTRIBUTION. Assignment 
No. 27 (PH 31-107) 
Assi; oe o. 17 (PH 3 
REVI Assignment (PH 31-98) 
REVIEW. Assignment No. 36 (PH 31-116) 
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COAST Artillery School—Electrical materiel— 


continued 

AND SECONDARY BATTER- 
IES. ment No. 6 (PH 31-39) 

RECEIVIN CIRCUITS. 
for use artillery firing. 

ment No. 55 (PH 32-10) 

RECH Lage J OF RADIO WAVES. Assign- 
ment No. 51 (PH 32-6) 

SERIES RESONANCE. Assignment No. 49 


RESISTANCE AND RESISTANCE MEA- 


REVIE Assignment No. 5 (PH 31-38) 
THE HARBOR DEFENSE 'SEARCH- 


LIGHT. Assignment No. 30 (PH 31-110) 

THE 60” MOBILE SEARCHLIGHT, MODEL 
1925. Seis topic No. 32 (PH 196-66) 

ATTE Assignment No. 7 

BATTERIES. Information topic 
No. 7 (PH 196-56) 

SUB-AQUEOUS SOUND RANGING. Assign- 
ment No. 35 (PH 31-115) 

SIGNAL CORPS RADIO SETS. MODULA- 
TION. Assi: nee 54 (PH 32-9) 

SHOOTING. Assignment No. 47 

TRANSFORMERS AND POLYPHASE SYS- 
TEMS. Assignment No. 24 es 31-104) 

25 K. W. GENERATING SET. Assignment 
No. 20 (PH 31-100) 

THE VACUUM TUBE AMPLIFIER. 
No. 53 (PH 32-8) 

THE UUM TUBE as A DETECTOR. 

Assignment No. 52 (PH 32-7) 


Field Artillery (Division) 
(Artillery in land warfare) 
Advance guard 


ARTILLERY SUPPORT OF AN ADVANCE 
GUARD CONTAINING NO ARTILLERY. 
Conference problem (PH 31-52) 

BATTALION IN AN ADVANCE GUARD 
OFFENSIVE. Conference problem 

6) 

BATTALION OF ARTILLERY WITH AN 
ADVANCE GUARD. Conference problem 
(PH 31-67) 

OF ARTILLERY WITH AN 

VANCE GUARD. Conference problem 


BATTALION OF DIVISION ARTILLERY 

WITH AN ae GUARD. Map 
roblem No. 3 (PH 31-54) 

BATTALION OF DIVISION ARTILLERY 

WITH AN yee GUARD. Map 
roblem No. 3 (PH 31-77) 

USE OF A BATTALION OF FIELD ARTIL- 
LERY IN AN ADVANCE GUARD ACTING 
AS A COVERING FORCE. Map problem 
No. 5 (PH 31-80) 


Attack 
we. Poe OF A DIVISION IN 
ATTA POSITI 


ON. Confer- 

BRIGADE OF DIVISION ARTILLERY IN 
MENT. Map problem (PH 31-84 

REGIMENT OF DIVISION ARTILLER 

IN AN ATTACK IN A MEETING EN- 

— Conference problem (PH 


Combat orders 
COMBAT ORDERS. Conference (PH 196-61) 
FIELD ARTILLERY BATTALION ORDER. 
Conference problem (PH 31-63) 


COMBAT ORDERS. Formal written field 
order of a field ai regiment. Confer- 
ence problem (PH 31-79) 

FORMAL WRITTEN FIELD ORDER OF A 
FIELD ARTILLERY BRIGADE. Map 
problem No. 7 (PH 31-81) 


Defense 


DIVISION ARTILLERY IN POSITION DE- 
FENSE. Conference problem (PH 32-17) 


DIVISION ARTILLERY COVERING DE- 
VELOPMENT OF COMBAT. Conference 
problem (PH 31-82) 


Flank guard 
ARTILLERY WITH A FLANK GUARD. 
Conference map problem (PH 31-53) 


Signal communications 
SIGNAL COMMUNICATION OF A _ BRI- 
GADE, REGIMENT, AND A BATTALION 
OF DIVISION ARTILLERY. Conference 
map problem (PH 31-78) 


Supply, Ammunition 
AMMUNITION SUPPLY OF A FIELD AR- 
TILLERY BRIGADE. Conference problem 
(PH 32-12) 
Tractor 
MARCHING TRACTOR ARTILLERY: 
MARCH GRAPHS. Conference (PH 196-59) 


Field Artillery (corps) 
(Artillery in land warfare) 

MARCH OF A CORPS ARTILLERY BRI- 
GADE. Conference problem (PH 31-49) 
MARCHING TRACTOR 

MARCH GRAPHS. Conference (PH 196-59) 
155-mm GUN REGIMENT IN A % POSITION 
DEFENSE. Map problem 5 (PH 31-51) 
THE 155-mm GUN REGIMENT OF THE 
CORPS ARTILLERY BRIGADE IN DE- 
FENSE. Conference problem (PH 31-50) 


Field engineering 

FIELD FORTIFICATION. Organization of 
the ground for defense by an interior regi- 
ment of a reinforced division, when = 
limited time is available. Map problem No 
14 (PH 32-15) 

FIELD FORTIFICATION. Organization of a 
eer sector. Conference map problem 
( 2-14) 

FIELD FORTIFICATION. _ Illustrates the 
or n of organization of a battalion sector of a 
a 


ttle position for defense. Conference map 
problem (PH 31-72) 


Logistics 
Administrative orders 
ADMINISTRATIVE ORDERS. Preparation 
of an administrative order when the solver 
has been furnished the data to be included 
therein. Conference map problem (PH 31-75) 


Circulation 


Conference (PH 196-68) 
CIRCULATION. Conference map problem 
(PH 31-76) 


Supply 
eA IN GENERAL. Conference (PH 


K. Conference map prob- 
SUPPLY OF INFANTRY UNITS IN CAM- 
PAIGN. Conference problem (PH 32-11) 


2. 7 


Be 


SUPPLY ON THE MARCH. Conference map 
roblem (PH 31-73) 

PLY ON THE MARCH. Conference map 
problem (PH 31-74) 


Transport 
TRANSPORT. Conference (PH 196-70) 


Motor transportation 


DETERMINING THE CAPACITY AND 
FUEL ECONOMY OF AN ENGINE BY 
BRAKE HORSEPOWER TEST. Informa- 
tion topic No. 5 (PH 196-54) 

INSPECTION OF MOTOR VECHICLES. 
Information 4 No. 10 (PH 196-63) 

LAWS OF GASES. Information topic No. 6 
(PH 196-55) 


TESTING OF FUELS AND LUBRICANTS. 
Information topic No. 4 (PH 196-53) 


Tactics of other arms 

ATION OF THE 
CIPLES OF DEFENSE I NG 

COMMUNICATIONS OFFICER. Combat 
duties. Conference (PH 196-60) 

Conference map problem = 82-22) 

DEVELOPMENT. Conference map problem 
(PH _ 32-27) 

Conf map probl 
31-56 

Conference map problem (PH 


MARCHES. _ A situation in which a marching 
force can best accomplish its mission by a 

roblem (PH 31-57) 

SIGNAL COMMUNICATIONS. Conference 

map problem (PH 31-62) 


Cavalry 
CAVALRY MARCHES. Decisions which are 
made by a commander incident to the move- 
ment of his force. Conference map problem 
No. 3 (PH 31-88) 
A CAVALRY 


EMPLOYED 
BRIGADE IN EXECUTING A RECON- 
NAISSANCE MISSION. Conference map 
roblem (PH 31-91) 
DEFENSIVE COMBAT. Conference map 
(PH 32-20) 
Conference map problem (PH 
32-24) 


DEFENSIVE OPERATIONS BY A CAV- 
ALRY FORCE TO SEIZE AND HOLD A 
POSITION UNTIL THE ARRIVAL OF 
THE problem No. 13 


(PH 32-23) 
CAVALRY BRIGADE IN A SITUATION 
THAT REQUIRES A PURSUIT. Map 
problem No. 17 (PH 32-26) 
A REINFORCED BRIGADE IN 
COMB AGAINST CAV- 
3 Map problem No. 13 (PH 32-21) 
METHODS EMPLOYED BY A CAVALRY 
BRIGADE IN EXECUTING A RECON- 
NAISSANCE' MISSIO Map problem 
No. 10 (PH 31-93) 
OFFENSIVE COMBAT. A reinforced ca 


Infantry 
ORGANIZATION: INFANTRY 
BRIGA as ATTACK. Conference map 
(PH 31-65) 
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ADVANCE GUARDS. Conference map prob- 
lem (PH 31-60 


) 

ATTACK IN A MEETING ENGAGEMENT. 
Infantry brigade, acting alone, in an attack 
in a meetin: Saar. Conference map 

roblem (PH 31-89) 

ATTACK IN A MEETING ENGAGEMENT 
OF AN INFANTRY BRIGADE ACTING 
ALONE. Map problem No. 9 (PH 381-92) 

ATTACK AGAINST A POSITION. Decisions 
which the commander of a detached brigade 
a make. Conference map problem (PH 


1-95) 
CHANGE OF DIRECTION OF MARCH OF A 
REINFOR gets RIGADE. Map problem 


DEVELOPMENT. The development of a 
reinforced brigade for attack and the method 
employed to determine the time of attack. 
Conference mop (PH 31-87) 

EMPLOYMEN F TANKS. Problems (PH 


ATTA A REINFORCED BRIGADE 
AGAINST YAN ENEMY IN A POSITION 
ENSE. Map problem No. 12 (PH 


19) 

MACHINE GUN IN ATTACK. Conference 
map problem Hts 31-61) 

MACHINE GUNS IN ATTACK. Map prob- 
lem No. 2 (PH 31-58) 

OUTPOST. A halt for the night and the estab- 
lishment of an outpost by . Pamepoeee brigade, 
ourtderne No. 8 (PH 90) 

Selection of a outpost line of 
resistance and the organization of the out- 
posts for a reinforced brigade halted for the 
night in the presence of the enemy. Con- 
ference map problem (PH 31-86) 


Medical 


TACTICS AND TECHNIQUE OF THE 
MEDICAL SERVICE. onference map 
problem (PH 82-18) 


ENGINEER School 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF ABBREVIA- 
TIONS OF TEXTS, ETC., USED AT THE 
ENGINEER SCHOOL (PH 33-4) 

BATTALION OF DIVISION ARTILLERY 

IN AX — Illustrative problem No. 


8 (PH 
Schedules 
COMPANY OFFICERS’ COURSE 
AL GUARD AND RESERVE 
CERS COURSE (PH 33-7) 
WEEKLY SCHEDULES OF INSTRUCTION: 
COMPANY OFFICERS’ COURSE (PH 


WEEKLY SCHEDULES OF INSTRUCTION: 
INSTRUCTORS’ COURSE (PH 33-2) 


FIELD Artillery School 


Combat orders 
Battalion 
BATTALION FIELD ORDER AS ACTUAL- 
LY ISSUED. Dictaphone exercise (PH 35-51) 
Exercise in dictated — (P 52) 
FIELD ARTILLERY ATTALION FIELD 
ORDER AS ACTUALLY ISSUED. Map 
roblem (PH 35-18) 
FIELD ARTILLERY BATTALION ORDER. 
Tactical ride (PH 36-27) 


Brigade 
FIELD ARTILLERY BRIGADE: FORMAL 
WRITTEN FIELD ORDER. Map problem 
(PH 35-26) 


9) 
| 

on 
rer 
ed 
5) 
2m brigade in offensive action against a force of 

infantry, field araieey and cavalry. Con- 

ference map problem No. 6 (PH 31-117) 
M- 
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FIELD Artillery Schoo! 
Regiment 
FIELD REGIMENTAL FIELD 
ORDER AS sure ALLY ISSUED. Map 
roblem (PH 35- 
GIMENTAL FIELD ORDER AC 
TUALLY ISSUED. Tactical PH 35-21) 
REGIMENTAL FIELD ORDE AS AC- 
TUALLY ISSUED. Tactical mide (PH 35-34) 
Field engineering 
EXAMINATION AND REPORT ON HIGH- 
WAY BRIDGES AS TO SUITABILITY 
FOR CROSSING ARTILLERY. 
ride (PH 35-16) 


Logistics 
Bivouacs 
OFA ART BRI- 


DE. Terrain exercise ( 5-54) 
RECONNAISSANCE AND SELECTION OF 


A SHELTER AREA FOR A BRIGADE OF 
DIVISION ARTILLERY. Tactical ride 
(PH 35-53) 


Marches 
MARCH OF A CORPS BRI- 
GADE. Map problem (PH 
MARCH BY A DIV ISION: ARTILLERY 
BRIGADE. Map problem (PH 35-36) 


Separate arms—Cavalry 
CAVALRY yg IN ATTACK. Map 
(PH 35-70) 
UNTERRECONNAISSANCE. Map prob- 
lem (PH 35-69) 
REINFORCED CAVALRY BRIGADE IN AN 
ADVANCE. Map problem (PH 35-68) 


Separate arms—Infantry 


INFANTRY ORGANIZATION AND FOR- 
MATIONS. Demonstration (PH 35-17) 


Battalion 
BATTALION IN ATTACK. Map problem 


(PH 35-42) 
IN ATTACK. Tactical walk 


BATTALION IN ATTACK. The troop lead- 
ing of a battalion of infantry making the 
main blow in an attack. Terrain exercise 
(PH 35-39) 

BATTALION IN ATTACK. Infantry bat- 
talion attacking as an interior battalion of a 
larger force. errain exercise (PH ——. 

BATTALION IN DEFENSE. 0O 
of resistance. Map problem PH 


BATTALION IN DEFENSE. 0: ion of 
of resistance. Tacticdl wails (PH 


Brigade 
BRIGADE IN ATTACK. Map problem (PH 
35-66) 
Company 


COMPANY IN APPROACH MARCH AND 
ATTACK SUPPORTED BY MACHINE 
GUNS, AND TANKS. Dem- 
onstration (PH 35-28) 

RIFLE on IN ATTACK. Tactical 
walk (PH 35-22) 

RIFLE COMPANY IN ATTACK. Tactical 
walk (PH 35-23) 

RIFLE COMPANY IN ATTACK.  Troo; 
leading of a company, in the attack, wi! 
epatests on the principles of the offensive, 
security, movement and surprise. Terrain 
exercise (PH 35-24) 


Fires and supporting weapons 
COMPANY IN APPROACH MARCH AND 
ATTACK SUPPORTED BY MACHINE 
GUNS, bye AND TANKS. Dem- 


onstration (PH 
FIRES. Demonstration (PH 
OF INFANTRY SUP- 
G WEAPON Tactical ride (PH 


LOCATION OF ENEMY INFANTRY SUP- 
PORTING WEAPONS. Tactical walk (PH 


35-47) 
LOCATION OF INFANTRY SUPPORTING 
WEAPONS. Tactical walk (PH 35-43) 


Regiment 
REGIMENT IN DEFENSE. Map problem 
(PH 35-67) 


Signal communications 
CATION OF A BATTAL- 
10 ws IN AN 
MEETING ENGAGE- 
MENT. exercise (PH 35-15) 


Tactics—FA units 
GUARD ACTION. Map maneuver 
ESTIMATE OF THE SITUATION. Map 
problem (PH 35-35) 


Accompanying battery 
ACCOMPANYING BATTERY. Terrain ex- 
ercise (PH 35-30) 


Battalion 
ACTION. Map maneuver 
ARTILLERY BATTALION COMMANDER'S 
ESTIMATE OF THE SITUATION. Map 


roblem (PH 35-60) 
D. Terrain exer- 


cise (P 

BATTALION OF DIVISION ARTILLERY 
WITH A REAR GUARD. Tactical ride 
(PH 35-57) 

BATTALION OF DIVISION ARTILLERY 
WITH AN GUARD. Map 


roblem (PH 
AN GUARD. Tactical 
REGIMENT” AND DIVI- 
SION ARTILLERY IN THE _ INITIAL 


OF AN ATTACK VAGAINST A 
POSITION. oer ride (PH 35-65) 
REGIMENT AND B ATTALION OF DIVI- 
SION ARTILLERY IN A MEETING EN- 

BAT OF DIVI- 
SION ARTILLERY IN. DOSITION DE- 
FENSE. Tactical ride (PH 35-56) 


Brigade 
OF ARTILLERY IN A 
EPLOYED DEFENSE. Map problem 
PH 35-64) 


Howitzers 


BATTALION OF 105-mm HOWITZERS I 
REAR GUARD. Terrain exercise (PH 35.82) 
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REGIMENT IN ATTACK. Troop leading 
and attack orders of a regimental Sa: 
special emphasis being placed on the p: 
mass and cooperation. Terrain 
exercise (PH 35-48) 


ON 


Regiment 
REGIMENT OF DIVISION Fett 
IN AN antece AGAINST A 
Tactical ride 35-55) 
REGIMENT O DIVISION IN 
THE INITIAL PHASES OF AN ATTACK 
ged A POSITION. Terrain exercise 


PH ) 
REGIMENT AND BATTALION OF DIVI- 


TT 
ARTILLERY IN A MEETING EN- 
Tactical ride tg 35-63 
ATTALION OF D 
Y IN 4 POSITION. DE- 
Tactical ride (PH 35-56) 
FINANCE School 
Schedules 
a. OF COURSE OF THE 17TH 
R CLASS, FEB. 6 TO 


MAY 19, 
1928 63-1) 


INFANTRY School 
Army of the United States 
TRAINING: R O T C. Lecture 


MOBILIZATION: MANPOWER OF THE 
UNITED ST. AND ITS MOBILIZA- 
TION IN TIME F WAR. Lecture (PH 


UNIT-MOBILIZATION PLAN. 
matter (PH 


Combat practice 
Howitzer company 

COMBAT PRACTICE TRAINING PROB- 
LEM INVOLVING A HOWITZER PLA- 

TOON IN ATTACK. 

field exercise (PH 58-12) 

Machine gun company 

PRACTICE PROBLEM 
ING THE et OF MA- 
CHINE GUN PLATOON IN ADVANGE 
gee ce Demonstration and field exercise 


14) 

COMBAT PRACTICE TRAINING PROB- 
LEM INVOLVING THE EMPLOYMENT 
OF A MACHINE GUN SECTION IN AT- 

COMBAT PRACTICE TRAINING PROB- 

LEM INVOLVING THE EMPLOYMENT 

OF A MACHINE GUN SECTION IN AT- 

Demonstration field exercise 


H 58-17) 
COMBAT PRACTICE TRAINING PROB- 
INVOLVING MACHINE GUN 
RE. Demonstration and 


58-19 
COMBAT PRACTICE PROBLEM INVOLV- 
7 GUN_ PLATOON IN 


SECTION IN DEFE 
and field exercise (PH 38 


Rifle company 
OF COMBAT PRACTICE 
PROBLEM. (For es Section.) 
matter 18) 


PH 
tion and field exercise (PH 57-73) 


January-March, 1928 


RIFLE SQUAD IN SERVICE OF SECURITY. 
Demonstration and field exercise (PH 57-71) 
IN SERVICE OF SECURITY. 
on and field exercise (PH 57-72) 

8-inch Trench moriar 
COMBAT TRAINING PROB- 


tion and field Hs tog (PH 58-10) 
37-mm. gun 
PRACTICE TRAINING 


INVOLVING A 37-mm GUN SQUA 
in ATTACK. Demonstration and 


PH 58-6) 
COMBAT PRACTICE TRAINING 
M INVOLVING A 37-mm GUN SQUA 
In ATTACK. Demonstration 
exercise (PH 58-7) 
Drill 
CLOSE-ORDER SILENT DRILL. Reference 
matter (PH 194-106) 
COMMUNICATION, (Abbre- 
ted Net.) Exercise (PH 57-66) 
Field Artillery 
TECHNIQUE OF ARTILLERY. Conference 
(PH 194-80) 


Field engineering 
FIELD FORTIFICATION. Map problem 
(PH 57-64) 


Instructional 
METHO 
minute talk.) Lecture (PH 1942100) 


Intelligence, Combat 
VERBAL ESTIMATE OF THE SITUATION. 
Map problem (PH 57-54) 
Machine guns 
Antiaircraft 
ANTIAIRCRAFT TRAINING. Conference 
(PH 194-125) 
Drill and inspection 
DRILL AND INSPECTION OF A MACHINE 
COMPANY. Demonstration (PH 
Gun drill 


ELEMENTARY AND ADVANCED GUN 
DRILL. Notes (PH 57-75) 


Extended order 
ORDER: MACHINE GUN 
"SQUAD CTION, PLATOON AND COM- 
(PH 194-122) 


Fire control instruments 


ence text (PH 97) 

FIRE CONTROL PINSTRUMENTS. Exer- 
cises (PH 57-77) 


Marksmanship 
MARKSMANSHIP. Reference matter (PH 
194-94) 
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> 
E 
\- 
MORTAR SQUAD AND AN AMMUNI- 
PHASES OF AN ATTACK AGAINST A Rae Pye? 
ical ri COMBAT PRACTICE TRAINING PROB. . 
" POSITION. Tactical ride (PH 35-55) LEM INVOLVING A 3-INCH TRENCH 
MORTAR SQUAD AND AN_AMMUNI- 
n 
n 
J a 
L 
A 
4 OMBAT PRACTICE TRAINING PROB- 
LEM INVOLVING A MACHINE GUN 
13) 
A 
n 
) 
| 
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INFANTRY School— Marks hi i d 

EXERCISES RKS- 

ANSH PH 94-96) 

ORGANIZATION AND 

FIRING, MACHINE GUN 

MARKSMANSHIP: Conference (PH 194-95) 

Mechanical training 


FUNCTIONING BOARD FOR MECHAN- 


I 
MECHANICAL TRAINING. mat- 
ter (PH 194-93) 
Overhead fire 
OVERHEAD FIRE. Conference (PH 194-129) 
Technique of fire 
TECHNIQUE OF FIRE, DIRECT LAYING. 
Reference text (PH 194-123) 


Management of men 
APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY: THE JUNIOR 
OFFICER. Lecture (PH 194-101) 
Medical service 
THE MEDICAL REGIMENT. Conference 
(PH 194-115) 
MEDICAL SERVICE WITH A_ REIN- 
FORCED BRIGADE. Map problem (PH 


58-36 ) 
MEDICAL SERVICE WITH A_ REIN- 
FORCED BRIGADE. Map problem (PH 


58-32) 

THE REGIMENTAL DETACH- 
MENT. Conference (PH 1 Oe 

MILITARY HYGIENE AND SAN ATION. 
Conference (PH 194-117) 


Movements, Troop 
Motor 
MOVEMENT By MOTOR TRANSPORT. 
wt 94-116) 
OVEM BY MOTOR TRANSPORT. 
~~ (PH 58-34) 
Rail 
a BY RAIL. Conference (PH 
MOVEMENT BY RAIL. Map problem (PH 


Orders, Combat 
COMBAT ORDERS. pee eee | (PH 57-37) 
RDER FOR THE ATTACK OF THE 
BRIGADE. Map problem (PH 57-36) 


Organization 


THE DIVISION AND INDEPENDENT IN- 
FANTRY UNITS. erence matter (PH 


ORGANIZATION: MEDICAL 
Conference (PH 194-90) 


Physical training 
BOXING. Conference (PH 194-124) 
CALISTHENICS. Conference (PH 194-126) 
LOW ORGANIZATION GAMES. Conference 
(PH 194-127) 


Signal communications 
APPLIED (Abbre- 
viated Net.) Exercise (PH 57-66) 
SIGNAL COMMUNICATION 
COMMUNICATION IN ATT. Field 
exercise (PH 58-20) 
PLAN OF SIGNAL COMMUNICATION. 
Exercise (PH 57-61) 


Brigade 
BRIGADE IN ATTACK. (Command Posts 
and Axis of signal communication.) Illus- 
trative (PH _ 57-58) 
BRIGA ACK. Field exercise (PH 


58-23) 
aa IN ATTACK. Map problem (PH 


Command posts 
INSTALLATION AND MOVEMENT OF 
COMMAND POSTS. Demonstration (PH 


Messengers 
MESSENGERS. Conference (PH 194-85) 
MESSENGERS. Map problem (PH 57-56) 
Radio 
RADIO. Demonstration (PH 57-53) 
Regiment 
wh ge IN ATTACK. Terrain exercise 


58-27) 
IN DEFENSE. Terrain exercise 


GIMENT IN DEFENSE. Tactical walk 
(PH 57-57) we 
ire 


WIRE COMMUNICATION. bri- 
wht} Demonstration (PH 57-55) 
RE SYSTEMS. (B le in attack.) Illus- 
trative problem (PH 57-59) 


Sport 
FLAG RACE. (Mounted.) Terrain exercise 
(PH 57-79) 


Staff, Infantry 
THE INFANTRY STAFF. Conference (PH 


194 

THIRD SECTION REPORT. Map problem 
57-6: 

T SECTION REPORT. Map problem 


-63) 
UNIT JOURNAL. Map problem (PH =) 
T JOURNAL. Conference (PH 


Battalion 

THE BATTALION STAFF. (Command post.) 
Demonstration (PH 57-69) 
Staff maps 


STAFF MAPS. Demonstration (PH 57-67) 
STAFF MAPS. Notes (PH 194-119) 
STAFF MAPS. Map problem (PH 57-68) 


) 
Field artillery ammunition 
FIELD ARTILLERY AMMUNITION. ITS 
SUPPLY AND CHARACTERISTICS. Con- 
ference (PH 194-118) 
Supply—tinfantry units 
OF UNITS IN CAM- 
AIG roblem (PH = 
SUPPLY ‘OF ANTRY UNITS IN CAM- 
PAIGN. Reference text (PH 194-114) 
Brigade supply 
BRIGADE SUPPLY. Map problem (PH 58-35) 
Regimental supply 
SUPPLY. Map problem (PH 


29) 
a SUPPLY. Map problem (PH 
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DIVISION SUPPLY. Map_problem (PH 


mom Fe 


Supply plans and orders 
ae ORDERS. Illustrative problem 


SUPPLY PLANS. Illustrative problem (PH 


Tactics—Infantry units 
PROBLEM OF DECISION. M problem 
(PH 58-5) 


Battalion 


ASSAULT BATTALION: MOVEMENT INTO 
POSITION. Demonstration (PH 

BATTALION. maneuver (PH 57-80) 
IN ATTACK. Map problem 
on IN ATTACK. Tactical walk 


58-4) 
IN ATTACK. Tactical walk 
a gry IN ATTACK. Terrain exercise 


BATTALION IN DEFENSE. Dem 
tion and terrain exercise (PH 57-116) 
BATTALION IN DEFENSE. Map problem 


(PH 57-97) 
BATTALION IN DEFENSE. Map problem 
RESERVE BATTALION IN ATTACK. Map 
roblem (PH 
OOP LEADING. ATTACK SITUATION 


TTA 
PANY, AND A MACHINE GUN COM- 
PANY. Map problem (PH 57-50) 


Brigade 
BRIGADE IN ATTACK. Map problem (PH 


TACTICS: BRIGADE IN ATTACK. (Actions 
and orders of the various commanders and 
staffs of a brigade and its subordinate units.) 
Terrain exercise (PH 57-121) 
IN DEFENSE. Map problem 


(PH 57-99) 
= IN DEFENSE. Map problem (PH 


57-86) 
BRIGADE. Map maneuver 
ROOP LEADING. ATTACK SITUATION 
TOF A REINFORCED BRIGADE, A REGI- 
MENT, A BATTALION, A RIFLE COM- 
PANY, AND A MACHINE GUN COM- 
PANY. Map problem (PH 57-50) 
Howitzer Company 
HOWITZER COMPANY IN ATTACK. Map 
roblem (PH 57-110) 
HOWITZE aoe IN ATTACK. Tac- 
tical ro (PH 57-49) 
MACHINE GUNS AND HOWITZER WEAP- 
ONS IN DEFENSE. Tactical walk (PH 


MACHINE GUN COMPANY AND HOWIT- 
ZER C My IN DEFENSE. Terrain 
exercise (PH 57-84) 


Machine gun company 
MACHINE ae IN ATTACK. Tactical 


MACHINE GUNS IN ATTACK. Map 
— (PH _ 57-125) 
MACHINE GUNS IN DEFENSE. Map 
57-40) 
MACH Guns IN DEFENSE. Tactical 
walk 57-82) 
MACHINE GUNS AND HOWITZER WEAP- 
DEFENSE. Tactical walk (PH 


January-March, 1928 


MACHINE GUN COMPANY AND HO 
co IN DEFENSE. T 


reise (PH 57-84) 
MACHINE GUN COMPANY ed THE AT- 
TACK. Demonstration (PH 57-45) 
TROOP LEADING. AT ACK "SILUATION 
OF A REINFORCED rete A REGI- 
MENT, A BATTA nt RIFLE COM- 
PANY, AND A MACH E GUN COM- 
PANY. Map problem PH 57-107) 


Regiment 
eg oe IN ATTACK. Map problem 


(PH_ 57-87) 
REGIMENT IN ATTACK. Tactical ride 


REGIMENT IN DEFENSE. Map problem 

IN DEFENSE. Map problem 

oe IN DEFENSE. Map problem 

REGIMENT IN DEFENSE. Map problem 
(PH 57-41) 

REINFORCED REGIMENT IN ATTACK. 
engagement.) Field maneuver 


PH 57-51) 
TROOP LEADING. ATTACK SITUATION 
OF é REINFORCED BRIGADE, A REGI- 


IFLE C 
PANY, AND A MACHINE GUN COM- 
PANY. Map problem (PH 57-50) 


Rifle company 
RIFLE COMPANY IN ATTACK. (Forma- 
tion, conduct, control, and employment of a 
kk assault company.) Demonstration (PH 


) 

RIFLE COMPANY IN ATTACK. Tactical 
walk (PH 57-44) 

RIFLE COMPANY IN ATTACK. Demonstra- 


tion (PH 
RIFLE COMPANY IN ATTACK. Map 
roblem (PH 57-119) 
IN ATTACK. Tactical 
RIFLE COMPANY IN DEFENSE. Tactical 


) 
RIFLE PLATOON AND COMPANY IN 
ATTACK. Tactical walk (PH 57-83) 
RIFLE SQUAD, SECTION, AND PLA 
IN ATTACK. Demonstration (PH 57-43) 
TROOP LEADING. ATTACK hig ad 
OF A REINFORCED BRIGADE, A REGI- 
MENT: A BATTALION, A RIFL COM- 
PANY, AND A MACHINE GUN COM- 
PANY. Map problem (PH 57-50) 


Tactics—Other arms 


Aviation 
DIVISION AVIATION. Conference (PH 
es AVIATION. Map problem (PH 


-81) 
DIVISION AVIATION. (Employment of divi- 
sion aviation during the first stages of a 
ing engagement.) Map pean. (PH 57-93 
ORGANIZATION AND MISSIONS OF T 
AIR CORPS. Conference (PH 194-81) 


Coast artillery 
ANTIAIRCRAFT DEFENSE BY THE 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. Conference 
(PH 194-110) 
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‘ 
WIT- 
errain 
se 
se 
lk 
s- 
OF A REINFORCED BRIGADE, A REGI- 
58-1) 
m 
n 
) walk (PH 57-103) 
| RIFLE COMPANY IN DEFENSE. Map 
roblem (PH 57-39) 
RIFLE PLATOON IN DEFENSE. Tactical 
| 
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INFANTRY School—Tactics—Other arms Bates Trench mortar 


Field artillery 
ARTILLERY WITH ADVANCE GUARD. 
Tactical walk and demonstration (PH = tH 
MENT. (Battalion of Division Artillery) 
Demonstration (PH 57-42) 
IN ATTACK. Map 


57-88 

FIELD A AWTILLERY, DEFENSE. Dem- 
onstration (PH 57-118) 

FIELD ARTILLERY WITH SECURITY 
DETACHMENTS. Conference and illus- 
trative problem (PH 194-83) 

SELECTION OF ARTILLERY POSITIONS 
AND ROUTES. Tactical ride (PH 57-117) 


Tactics—Security detachments 
Advance guard 
ADVANCE GUARD. Map problem (PH 


57-94) 
ee GUARD. Tactical walk (PH 57- 


) 
ARTILLERY WITH ADVANCE GUARD. 
Tactical walk and demonstration (PH 57- 
Flank guard 


FLANK GUARDS. Conference (PH 194-111) 
‘FLANK GUARDS. Map problem (PH 57-109) 


Outpost 
OUTPOST. Conference (PH 194-108) 
Map problem (PH 
- OUTPOSTS. Terrain exercise (PH 57-124) 
Rear guard 
REAR GUARD. Tactical walk (PH 57-102) 
Tactics—Special operations 
Estimate of situation 
ESTIMATE OF THE SITUATION. Map 
problem (PH 57-123) 


Marches 
MARCHES. Conference (PH 194-84) 


Night operations 
OPERATIONS. Conference (PH 
Map problem ~52) 
exercises 
PREPARATION OF A MAP PROBLEM. 


Exercise (PH 57-114) 
PREPARATION OF TACTICAL EXER- 
CISES. pep | problem (PH 57-115) 
PREPA OF TACTICAL EXER- 


(Red maneuvers.) Exercise (PH 


57-104) 
PREPARATION OF TACTICAL EXER- 
CISES. (Map maneuver.) Exercise (PH 


PREPARATION AND USE OF TACTICAL 
EXERCISES. Conference (PH 194-113) 
Relief of units 
RELIEF OF FRONT LINE UNITS. Con- 

ference (PH 194-109) 
Towns 
CAPTURE AND Sane OF TOWNS. 
Conference ety 194-112) 
CAPTURE AND OCCUPATION OF TOWNS. 
Map problem PH 57-111) 
Withdrawal 
WITHDRAWAL FROM ACTION. Map 
(PH 57-120) 


MECHA TRAINING: THE 3-INCH 
TRENCH MORTAR Reference text (PH 


37-mm. gun 
MECHANICAL TRAINING: THE 37-MM 
GUN, Pe OF 1916. Reference text 


(PH 1 
Training 
ESTIMATE OF THE TRAINING SITUA- 
TION. Lecture (PH 194-99 
PROGRAMS AND SCHEDULES. Reference 
matter (PH 194-130) 
Transportation 


MOTOR TRANSPORTATION. 
matter (PH 194-104) 


Reference 


MARINE Corps Schools 


Administration 
Ng td ROLLS. Test No. 1 (PH 85-123 


PAY OF ENLISTED MEN (PH 85-121). 
SPECIMEN PAY ROLL FOR INSTRUC 
PURPOSES (PH 177-17) 


Field engineering 
FIELD FORTIFICATIONS. Organization of 
the for defense by an en 
of a force, when mi 
available. (PH sone 
FIELD FORTIFIC NS. 
defense. (PH 85-124) 


History, Military 
RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR, 1904-5. Conference 
(PH 177-19) 


Howitzer weapons 
3-INCH TRENCH MORTAR. 
xamination 85-99) 
HOWIT ZERS: 37-mm GUN. Examination 


PH 85-101) 
N ON 75-mm MORTAR, M1 (PH 85-104) 


Intelligence, Military 
COMBAT Tactical ride 


No. 5 ) 
PREPARATION OF G-2 REPORTS. Map 
roblem No. 4, S. III (PH 85-153) 
PREPARATION OF INTELLIGENCE AN- 
E Map problem No. 5, S. III i 85-154) 
INTELLIGENCE ESTIMAT Confer- 


WHA 
HE INTE LIGENCE NEX. Conference 
TRAINING. Conference 


T MARINE CORPS EXPEDITIONARY 
FORCE. Conference (PH 85-119) 


Law, International 
INTERNATIONAL LAW. Test No. 1 (PH 
85-147) 


Law, Military 
MILITARY LAW. Test 2 (PH 
MILITARY LAW. 3 'H 86-15) 
ARY LAW. PH 86-12) 
CHARGES AND SPECIFIGAT ONS. Prac- 
tical work No. 1 (PH pn) 


OF LAND WARFARE. Test No. 1 
(PH 85-145) 
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4 
4 - 
) 
PAY ROLLS. Test No. 2 (PH 85-110) 
IN 
RULES OF LAND WARFARE. Test (PH 
86-10) 
. 


Machine guns (weapons) 


MACHINE GUNS: INDIRECT LAYING. 
Test No. 4 (PH 85-112) 


Map problems 

DISCUSSION OF MAP PROBLEMS. In- 
structions (PH 85-143) 

DISCUSSION OF MAP PROBLEM NO. 3, 
S. II (PH 86-2) 

MAP MANEUVERS. Instructions (PH 85-106) 

SOLUTION PROBLEM Confer- 
ence (PH 177-18) 

SOLUTION OF MAP PROBLEMS. Map 
exercise (PH 85-177) 


Movements, Troop 
TROOP MOTOR TRANSPORT MOVE- 
MENT. Ma ap No. 2, S.III (PH 86-19) 
THE MOVEMENT BY RAIL OF A DIVI- 
SION, USING STANDARD TRAINS. 
Map problem No. 3, Series III (PH 85-144) 


Orders, Combat 
ORDERS FOR THE 
Pe REGIMENT. Test No. 2 (PH 


08) 

PREPARATION OF FORMAL FIELD 
ORDER FOR THE ATTACK OF T 
REGIMENT. Test No. 1 (PH 85-115) 
REGIMENTAL COMMANDER'S ADVANCE 


DINAT UNIT COM- 
AN DERS. PH 5114) 

A DETAILS WHICH 
SHOULD WN, IN AN AD- 
MINISTRAT TO A DIVISION 
ACTING INDEPENDEN LY, IN AN AT- 


TACK. Map problem No. 6, S.I1I (PH 86-29) 


Staff 

STAFF WORK OF THE THIRD SECTION 
IN ye WNW A MARCH BY THE USE 
ase an Map problem No. 1, S.III 
OPERATION OF THE SECOND AND 
THIRD SECTIONS OF THE GENERAL 
STAFF OF A DIVISION. Map maneuver 

No. 8 (PH 86-26) 


Supply 
SUPPLY OF A DIVISION A DEFENSE. 
Illustrative problem (PH 86-17 
SUPPLY OF A DIVISION Ae! AN ATTACK. 
Illustrative problem (PH 85-148) 


Tactics—artillery 

ARTILLERY Mad tg AN ADVANCE GUARD. 
Tactical walk (PH 86-5) 

TACTICS AND, TECHNIQUE OF ARTIL- 
LERY. Conference problem (PH 85-117) 

Tactics—infantry 

TACTICAL PRINCIPLES. Map problem No. 

9 (PH 86-6) 


Battalion 
BATTALION IN ATTACK. Terrain exercise 
(PH 86-25) 
BATTALION IN DEFENSE. Map exercise 


TTALION IN DEFENSE. Map exercise 


4) 

MEETING ENGAGEMENT. Prompt deci- 
sion as to use of the troops made by the 

lone in a mee jus- 
trative map exercise (PH 4 


January-March, 1928 


Brigade 
INFANTRY BRIGADE IN ATTACK. At- 
, tack by a reinforced b: against an enemy 
ina deployed ition. Map prob- 
lem No. I (PH 85-111 

INFANTRY BRIGADE, REINFORCED. Ad- 
n, development, and attack 

by'a re’ po which has an offensive 

ission. Map maneuver No. 4 (PH 85-130) 
PREPARATIO a E BY IN- 

FORCED INFANTRY REGIMENT FOR 
THE DEFENSIVE COMBAT, INCLUDING 


HE 
OF THAT POSITION. Map problem No. 6, 
S.I (PH 85-122) 
SELECTION AND COC FION A 
FENSIVE POSIT BY REIN- 
FOR CED BRIGADE. N WHEN: NLY 
LIMITED TIME IS AVAILABLE. FOR 
ORGANIZATION. Map problem No. 10, 
(PH 85-102) 
BRIGADE ON THE MARCH. 
Map problem No. 5 (PH 85-149) 


Company 
RIFLE SQUAD AND SECTION DE- 
FENSE. Mai (PH 85- 105) 
RIFLE PLAT DEFENS Map 
exercise (PH 8: 
FLE As OON IN DEFENSE. Tactical 
walk (PH 85-98) 
ASSAULT én ATTACK. Map 
aoe No. 2 (PH 39) 
‘LE PLATOON in Problem 


me COMPANY IN ATTACK. Conference 
(PH _ 177-20 
RI PANY IN DEFENSE. Test 


PLE COM! 
RI COMPANY IN Tilustra- 
tive a exercise (PH 85-132) 
OMPANY IN ATTACK. Map 
exercise (PH 85-135) 
MPANY Map 
G ALONE) IN 
85- 
ANY IN Illus- 
trativ i 
RIFLE CO N DEFENSE. Map 
42) 
RIFLE C OMPANY IN DEFENSE. Geaent- 
zation of a point.) Tactical wal 
(PH 85-138) 


Division 


AND THE TAC- 


FOR S CARRYING 
THEM SITUATION IN 
WHICH A DIVISION MAKES AN AT- 
TACK AGAINST AN ENEMY IN A DE- 


TACTICAL PRINCIPLES IN A MEETING 
AGEMENT OF TWO DIV ae 
PRACTICE IN QUIC 
AND IN THE ISSUING OF 
RBAL ORDERS. Map maneuver No. 6 


peel IN POSITION, DEFENSE. Map 
roblem No. 3 (PH 
DECISION OF THE SGOMMANDER OF A 
DETACHED DIVISION IN A MEETING 
ENGAGEMENT K IS 
THE PROPER COURSE oF ACTION TO 
PURSUE. Map problem No. 5, S. II (PH 
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BE OCCUPIED AND THE DISPOSITION 
BA 
6-27) 
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MARINE Corps Schools —Division ti d 
DEFENSE. Conference prob- 


22) 
OY {MENT OF A DIVISION AS A 
PART OF A CORPS IN AN ATTACK 
AGAINST A a ZONE. Con- 
ference problem (PH 8 
INFANTRY DIVISION. 
S. II (PH 86-7) 
Howitzer company 
EMPLOYMENT OF MACHINE GUNS AND 
IN ATTACK., Map problem 
No. 6 (PH 86-23) 
HOWITZER COMPANY IN ATTACK. Map 
roblem No. 8 (PH 86-21) 
HOWITZER — IN DEFENSE. Con- 
ference (PH 8 
gun company 
GUNS IN DEFENSE. Notes 
( 3) 
EMPLOYMENT OF MACHINE GUNS AND 
ATTACK. Map problem 
3) 
MACHINE GUNS - THE ATTACK. Map 
exercise (PH 86-20 
INFANTRY REGIMENT. Map maneuver 
Yo. 1 (PH 85-103) 
INFANTRY REGIMENT. Meeting en 
ment of a forces. Map maneuver No. 
) 


<< ™ problem No. 4, 


2 (PH 8 
Topography 
Apu OF ERRORS OF CLOSURE. 
Test No. 8 (PH 86-28) 
RESTITUTION FROM AEROPLANE PHO- 
TOGRAPH. Map exercise (PH 85-129) 
RESTITUTION FROM AEROPLANE PHO- 
a Text No. 6. Map exercise (PH 
) 
SKETCHING METHODS AND TRAVERSE. 
Practical exercises (Field) (PH 85-155) 


MEDICAL Field Service School 
Medical service with combat units 


REGIMENTAL MEDICAL DETACHMENT. 
Examination (PH 204-32) 


Artillery 
ORGANIZATION, UIPMENT AND 
FUNCTIONS OF DICAL DETACH- 
MENTS WITH ARTILLERY. Conference 
(PH 193-34) 


Cavalry 
CS AND FUNCTIONS OF 
DICAL DETACHMENTS WITH CAV- 
ALRY. Conference (PH 193-36) 


Infantry 
INFANTRY BATTALION MEDICAL SER- 
VICE IN ATTACK IN AN OPEN WAR- 
FARE SITUATION. Demonstration (PH 


204-31) 

ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTION OF 
MEDICAL UNITS: OPERATION OF THE 
BATTALION MEDICAL DETACHMENT 
(SECTION) WITH INFANTRY DURING 
BATTLE. Problem (PH 204-33) 


Medical units 
Ambulance company 


AMBULANCE ANIMAL 
DRAWN. Conference (PH 19: ) 
AMBULANCE COMPANY, ANIMAL 


DRAWN. Functions in camp, on the march 
and in combat. Conference (PH 193-40) 
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AMBULANCE COMPANY, ANIMAL 
WN. Inspection of company prior to 
departure for field service. monstration 
( 04-36) 
EQUIPMENT OF THE MOTOR AMBU- 
I. ANCE COMPANY. (PH 
193-41) 


Collecting company 
ORGANIZATION AND EQUIPMENT OF 
THE COLLECTING COMPANY. Con- 
ference (PH 193-37) 
GENERAL FUNCTION OF THE COLLECT- 
ING COMPANY DURING COMBAT. 
Conference (PH 193-38) 


Hospital company 
FUNCTIONING OF THE HOSPITAL COM- 
PANY ON THE MARCH, IN CAMP AND 
IN COMBAT. Conference (PH 193-42) 
Service company 
FUNCTIONS OF THE SERVICE COMPANY 
rsd THE MARCH, IN CAMP, AND IN 


MBAT. Conference (PH 193-44) 
SERVICE COMPANY. Conference (PH 193- 


Military policy 

DEVELOPMENT OF OUR MILITARY 
POLICY. Lecture (PH 193-45) 

Noncommissioned officers 

GRADUATION 
missioned office’ rse (PH 204-30) 

NONCOM MISSIONED “OFFICER. Lecture 
(PH 193-47) 

NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICERS OF THE 
GUARD, THEIR DUTIES AND RESPON- 
SIBILITIES. Conference (PH 193-34) 

Sanitation 

SANITATION. Written problem re 204-42) 

SPECIAL MEASURES. Control of various 
respiratory diseases (PH 193-49) 


Schedules 
GRADUATION PROGRAMME.  Noncom- 
missioned officers’ course (PH 204-30) 
FIELD COURSE, 1928 


OGRAM, Field officers’ course for National 
oe and Reserve Officers, 1927 (PH 204-39) 
REGULATIONS FOR’ PROVISIONAL 
TRAINING COMPANY. Orders No. 1 
(PH 204-35) 
eect FOR CAMP FOR UNIT COM- 
ANDERS, ORGANIZED RESERVE, 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT SEPT. 11- 
24, 1927 (PH oat 
WEEKLY SCH a. BASIC FIELD 
COURSE, 1928 MPH 2 -38) 
WEEKLY SCHEDULES. Course for non- 
commissioned officers, 1927 (PH 204-27) 
WEEKLY SCHEDULES. Field officers’ course 
for National Guard and Reserve Officers, 1927 
(PH 204-38) 


Noncom- 


Training 

CONDUCT OF INSTRUCTION. Memoran- 
dum No. 1 (PH 204-34) 

DISCIPLINE. Lecture (PH 193-46) 

LEADERSHIP AND COMMAND. Lecture 

INDOOR MILITARY COURTESIES. Prob- 
lem ( 2 

OUTDOOR M MILITARY COUTESIES. Prob- 
em (PE -40) 

TRAINI NG *MANAGEMENT. Lecture (PH 


TRAINING MANAGEMENT. Problem (PH 
204-39) 


eae MANAGEMENT. Problem (PH 


204-4 
TRAINING MANAGEMENT. Standards and 
objectives. Problem (PH 204-44) 


NAVAL War College 


COMMITTEE WORK IN OPERATIONS 
PROBLEMS. Instructions (PH 198-48) 
JUTLAND. Fifth War College edition: Sept. 
1926. Lt. Comdr. H. H. Frost, U. S. Na 


(PH 1 
HISTORY. Committee studies, fi 
period, Dec. 17, 1927 to March 1, 1928 (PH 


198-4 

NOTES ON NAVY DEPARTMENT AND 
WAR COLLEGE ee Course 
in strat (PH 169-4 

OPERATIONS PROBLEM IV (PH 

EET. Pamphlet (PH 
OUTLINE POF WAR COLLEGE COURSE 
1927-28 AND DETAILS UNDER DIV. 
“C” OF SENIOR CLASS AND JOINT 
SENIOR-JUNIOR CLASS WORK (PH 169- 


2) 
POSSIBLE INSULAR ANCHORAGES IN 
THE PACIFIC OCEAN (PH 169-8) 
SOLUTION OF PROBLEMS IN STRATEGY 
IN ACCORDANCE WITH NAVAL WAR 


January-March, 1928 


ae METHODS. Pamphlet (PH 
STUDY OF DESTROYER NIGHT SEARCH 
AND ATTACK OPERATIONS. Strategic 
roblem IV (PH 198-49) 
OF, CKING OF A CONVOY 
UNDER ESCORT. Screening a base pre- 
paratory to sortie of a convoy. Movement 
of a convoy across an uncommanded sea. 
of Operations problem 
SUP PLEMENT TO THE CHART AND 
BOARD MANEUVER, 1927 (PH 169-1) 
TABLE OF DISTANCES. Chart (PH 169-3) 
TACTICAL PROBLEM IV, 1928 Jr. Estimate 
of a tactical situation. Chart and board 
maneuver of tactical problem I (PH 169-5) 


SIGNAL School 
THEORY OF RADIO COMMUNICATIONS. 
Pamphlet No. 12 (PH 183-20) 
baht OF SIGNAL COMMUNICATION 
ERSONNEL. (PH 183-19) 
WIRE TELEGRA, - Pamphlet No. 2 
(PH 183-18) 


TANK School 
TANK NOTES. Pamphlet (PH 168-6) 


2. MISCELLANEOUS 


GENERAL Service’Schools 


COMMAND. Brigadier General E. L. King, 
Commandant. Special course for officers 
of the National Guard and Organized Re- 
serves; 14 March, 1928.) 


QUARTERMASTER General's Office 


ACTIVITIES OF THE MOTOR TRANS- 
PORT CORPS, AEF in France during 1917, 


1918 and 1919 (Epitome of the history of the 
Services of Supply.) 

MOTOR VEHICL S AND TRAILERS OF 
THE U. S. ARMY 


UNIVERSITY of Michigan 


ADULT EDUCATION REFERENCES. Trans- 
portation Library, University of Michigan 
(Presented by Lieut. Colonel M. L. Ireland.) 


3. ATTACHE REPORTS 


ENGLAND 


“IRON HORSE” ARMY. (21,132) 

MECHANIZED ARMY, THE (21,137) 

VISIT OF SIR LAMING WORTHINGTON 
EVANS TO INDIA. (21,305) 


FRANCE 


BOOK REVIEWS: 

Biswang, Commandant, French Army: Les 
engins d’accompagnement en France et a 
V’Etranger. (12,992-W) 

Paquet, Lt. Colonel French Army: Dressage 
des cadres a la recherche du renseignement. 
(13,046-W) 

Spiess, Johannes, Navy: = 
ans de croisieres en Translated 
into French Lieut. Schricke, French 


Navy. (13,387-W) 
CYCLE OF INFORMATION FOR GEN- 
ERALS AND CO ELS. (13,083-W) 
DEFENSE OF THE BELGIAN SEABOARD 
BY THE GERMANS DURING THE WAR 
OF 1914-1918. (13,089-W 
OBSERVATION TRAININ 
CERS OF O' 
COLONIAL ARMY. 
GERMANY 


IMPROVISED SMOKE SCREEN 
RIEL. (9,262) 


(18,457-W) 


MATE- 


FOR 
HER ARMS” AND oF” THE 


MOUNTAIN TROOPS IN THE GERMAN 
ARMY. (9,266) 


ITALY 


COMMISSIONED OFFICERS: CHANGES 
co an STATUS OF ARMY OFFICERS. 


(10, 
SERVICES OF THE CAVALRY DIVISION 
IN WAR. (10,809) 


JAPAN 

AtG801) Discussion of conditions in the army. 

ARMY: Reorganization of the army (Transla- 
tion). (3,244) 

DISCIPLINE: Army summary punishment- 
regulations. (3,251) 

DISCIPLINE: Military penal code. (3,252) 

ral Staff, Headquarters. (3,2 

INFANTRY: Detailed scenes of infantry 
(3,290) 

MANEUVERS: Grand maneuvers, 1927. (3,224) 

OFFICERS. Appointment of reserve officers. 

SUPPLY: Ammunition supply. (3,331) 

SUPPLY: Army supply system in active opera- 
tions. (3,326) 


PORTUGAL 


REORGANIZATION OF THE COURSE OF 
GENERAL STAFF. (4,108) 
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YUGOSLAVIA The 16 Divisions: Names 


of 

ORGANIZATION: The Guards regiments of infantry and artillery. 
Division (Royal Guards) (2,4 Stations of infantry regiments. ( 494 

ORGANIZATION: DISTRIBUTION OF Stations of cavalry units. (2,495) 
‘PROOPS. The 5 Armies: Names of com- Stations of artillery units. (2,496) 
manders; divisions, stations. (2,492) Stations of engineer units. (2,498) 


4. REVISIONS: CURRENT ESTIMATE OF THE 
STRATEGICAL SITUATION 
ARGENTINA GERMANY 
COMBAT ESTIMATE. 31 August 1927 COMBAT ESTIMATE. 15 January 1928 
AUSTRALIA 
COMBAT ESTIMATE. 1 January 1928 


BRAZIL 
COMBAT ESTIMATE. 1 January 1928 SPAIN 
* ECONOMIC ESTIMATE. 30 September 1927 COMBAT ESTIMATE. 15 March 1928 


ITALY 
ECONOMIC ESTIMATE. 30 August 1927 


IV 
PERIODICALS RECEIVED 


Army and Navy 


Aero Digest (m). 

American Rifleman (m) 

Army, Navy and Air Force Gazette (w) (British) 

Army and Navy Courier (bm) 

Army and Navy Journal (w) 

Army and Navy Register (w) 

Army List and Directory (bm) 

Army Ordnance (bm) 

Army Quarterly (q) (British) 

Boletin del Ejercito (m) (Cuban) 

Cavalry Journal (q) 

Cavalry Journal (q) (British) 

Chemical Warfare (m) 

Coast Artillery Journal (m) 

Field Artillery Journal (bm) 

Fighting Forces (q) (British) 

Infantry Journal (m) 

Journal of Royal Artillery (q) (British) 

Journal of the Royal United Service Institution (q) (British) 

Marine Corps Gazette (q) 

Militdr-Wochenblatt (w) (German) 

Military Engineer (bm) 

Military Gazetie (sm) (Canadian) 

Military Surgeon (m) 

Naval Institute Proceedings (m) 

Navy Department: Information Bulletin, Naval Intelligence 
(m) (confidential) 

Pointer (sm) 

Press Review (w) (War Department) 

Quartermaster Review (bm) 

Recruiting News (sm) 

Remount (q) 

Review of Current Military Writings (q) 

Revue d’ Artillerie (m) (French) 

Revue de Cavalerie (bm) (French) 

Revue d’Infanterie (m) (French) 

Revue Militaire Francaise (m) (French) 

Royal Engineers Journal (q) (British) 

Speedometer (U. S. Army) (m) 

Royal Tank Corps Journal (m) (British) 

War Department: G-2 Summary of Intelligence (bw) (confidential) 

War Department: G-2 Current Estimate of the Strategical Situa- 
tion (current) (confidential) 


Automotive 


Automotive Abstracts (m) 
Automotive Industries (w) 
Speedometer (U. S. Army) (m) 


Current Affairs 
(National and International) 
American Journal of International Law (q) 
American Review of Reviews (m) 
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Bulletin of the Pan American Union (m) 
Current Events (w) 
Current History (m) 
Daily Data Sheet of the Key Men of America (d) 
e Foreign Affairs (q) 
Illustrated London News (w) (British) 
International Conciliation (m) 
International Index to Periodicals (q) 
L’ Illustration (w) (French) 
Literary Digest (w) 
Living Age (sm) 
National Republic (m) 
North American Review (m) 
Outlook (w) 
Phillip’s Information Service (w) (British) 
Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature (m) 
Round Table (q) (British) 
Time (w) 
World Peace Foundation Pamphlets (m) 
World’s Work (m) 
Yale Review (q) 
See also under Newspapers 


Geography 
Geographical Review (q) 
National Geographic (m) 


History 
American Historical Review (q) 
Annals of (q) 

Historical Outlook (m) 

Journal of American History (q) 
National Republic (m) 

New Mexico Historical Review (q) 
North American Review (m) 

Yale Review (q) 


Literature 
American Mercury (m) 

Atlantic Monthly (m) 
Bibliographie de la France (w) (French) 
Booklist (m) 

Bookman (m) 

Book Review Digest (m) 

Cumulative Book Index (m) 

Forum (m) 

Harpers (m) 

Illustrated London News (w) (British) 
International Index to Periodicals (q) 

L’ Illustration (w) (French) 

New York Herald Tribune Books (w) 

New York Times Book Review (w) 

North American Review (m) 

Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature (m) 
Saturday Evening Post (w) 

Saturday Review of Literature (w) 

Survey Graphic (m) 

Yale Review (q) 
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Newspapers 


Chicago Tribune (d) 

Kansas City Journal (d) 
Kansas City Post (d) 

Kansas City Star (d) 

Kansas City Times (d) 
Leavenworth Times (d) 

New York Herald Tribune (d) 
New York Times (d) 

United States Daily (d) 


Sciences 
Annals of American Academy of Political and Social Science (bm) 
Political aay Quarterly (q) 
Proceedings of the poe on of Political Science (sa) 
Scientific American (m) 
Scientific Monthly (m) 


Sports 
Rider and Driver (sm) 
Sportsman (m) 
Spur (sm) 


United States Government 
Army List and Directory (bm) 
Bulletin of the Pan American Union (m) 
Congressional Record (d) 
Federal Reporter (law) (w) 
Federal Reserve Bulletin (m) 
National Republic (m) 
sa Department: Information Bulletin, Office of Naval Intel- 
(confidential) (m) 
Official Railway Guide (m) 
Panama Canal Record (w) 
United States Daily (d) 
War Department: Current Estimate of the Strategic Situation 
(confidential) (current) 
War Department: G-2 Summary of Intelligence (confidential) (bw) 
See also under Current Affairs 


v 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


V-A 


Selected articles from current periodicals 
V-B. Subject index to periodical literature. 


(Page 365) 


EXPLANATIONS 
This section as much of the available field of periodical literature 


interest. All period: 
id also be consulted. 


many sdditional ones. In this connection, Section I1I—Documents 


a... hag oe oe | literature of collateral interest and not listed herein, reference should be 


Guide to Periodical Literature, and International I 
pee by H. W. Wilson Company, are in the Library. The first named indexes, 


ndex to both, 
subject 


and author, one hundred of the best American : oa periodicals; the other pene covers 


three hundred periodicals of this and foreign 


The first part of this Section (V-A) lists t the ~~ and the articles selected from each. 
The second part (V-B) constitutes a subject index to these articles. 


V-A 
SELECTED ARTICLES 
From current periodicals 


EXPLANATIONS 
The periodicals from which articles have been selected are listed in Sebnhetinn sequence; 


issues are given in chronological order. 


the several iss 
indicated: full titles, including second: 


outs are required, they 
here listed are numbered to 


1. AERO DIGEST 


Pacilitate 


January 1928 
(1) Air Corps ANNUAL REPORT. Maj. 
Gen. Mason M. 
(2) ANNUAL REPORT 0 F AERO- 


NAUTICS. Rear ‘Admiral A Moffett 
February 1928 


3) NEws OF THE AIR SERVICES 

IN NICARAGUA SAVED BY AIR- 
it. C. F. Schilt 

(5) F Firma IN PANAMA. Lieut. H. C. Downey 


March 1928 
(6) News oF THE AIR SERVICES 


2. AMERICAN CITY* 
January 1928 
(1) New tne-Ges DEVELOPMENT MAKES 
EFFECTIVE PROTECTION AGAINST JAIL 
Liveries. R. Braun 
February 1928 
(2) NEw PoPuLATION ESTIMATES FOR CITIES 
OF OVER 30,000 


3. AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW 


January 1928 
(1) A Layman’s View or History. (Presi- 
den: address of the American Historical 


Association.) H. O. Taylor 


Entries under each date give, in the order 


; translated os explanatory matter; and the author. 
Periodicals not in the Library are ndicated by *. 
purchased by the 

reference from the vt 


fi numbers of such periodi- 
The periodicals and articles 


(2) SoctAL PsycHoLocy as LIAISON BETWEEN 
History AND SocioLocy. E. E. Aubrey 

(3) GERMAN FOREIGN Po.icy, 1904-1906. Ken- 
neth Colegrove 

(4) JEFFERSON AND THE LECLERC EXPEDITION. 
C. L. Lokke 

(5) Economic HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLU- 
TION AS A FIELD or Stupy. H. E. Bourne 


4. AMERICAN JOURNAL OF INTERNATION- 
AL LAW 


January 1928 
(1) ARBITRATION AND OUTLAWRY OF WAR AT 
THE EIGHTH og, ml OF THE LEAGUE OF 
Nations. J. W. Garn 
(2) M. O. 


IN inTERNATIONAL Law. 

udson 

(3) AUSTRIAN AND HUNGARIAN CLAIms. 
E. M. Borchard 

(4) REVOLUTIONARY ACTIVITIES BY PRIVATE 
Persons AGAINST FOREIGN STATEs. H. 
Lauterpacht 
RMANENCE OF TREATIES. Sir J. F. 


(6), Tun P PASSING OF EXTRATERRITORIALITY IN 
F. B. 


(ry THE LAND PETRO 

Mexico. J. P. ‘Bullington 

@). THe SitxtH YEAR OF THE PERMANENT 
OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE. M. O. 


Laws oF 
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4. aya JOURNAL OF INTERNATION- 
AL —continued 


1928 (special b it) 


Prosyects PREPARED BY THE INTERNATIONAL 
COMMISSION OF JURISTS AT RIO JANEIRO, 1927 

(10) RESOLUTIONS OF THE INSTITUTE OF INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW ADOPTED AT LAUSANNE, 1927 

(11) DocuMENTs FROM THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
COMMITTEE OF EXPERTS FOR THE PROGRES- 
SIVE CODIFICATION OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 


5. AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY* 
January 1928 


(1) REAL REVOLUTION IN ITALY. D. Yoder 
6. AMERICAN MAGAZINE* 
January 1928 

(1) CONQUERING JUNGLE. E. F. Wright 


(2) OLD Way AND THE NEW Was TO 


EACH 


CHILDREN. A. Patri 
February 1928 
(3) LincoLn, THe Most Ligp ABouT MAN IN 


THE WorLD. H. W. Morrow 


SUPPLEMENTAL LIST 
(Prior to 1928) 


December 1927 
(4) Gop MADE THE HEAVENS BUT BONNIE 
MAKES THE Stars. H. C. Bennett 
7. AMERICAN MERCURY 
February 19238 


(1) THe Heroes’ Union. O. L. Warr 
(2) THe MIND OF THE GENERAL. E. L. M. 


Burns 
March 1928 


(3) LATIN FEARS AND YANKEE Favors. 
Williams 

(4) Tue INDIAN. C. H. Dam 

(5) WHEN TRUTH Gogs TO War. Charles 


Angoff 
April 19223 


(6) ScrENCE: MACHINE GuUNs. An 
Army Officer 


8. AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE 
REVIEW* 


Mary 


November 1927 
(1) CABINET CHANGES IN GERMANY SINCE 
HINDENBERG'S ELECTION. E. D. Gra 
(2) THe Economic BACKGROUND OF CHINA’S 
NATIONALIST MOVEMENT. R. T. 
(3) Tae EVOLUTION OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
E. Rappard 


9. AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
January 1928 


(1) Root’s Girt TO AMERICA, 

R. Sheffield 
February 1928 

COLONEL STIMSON GOES TO THE PHILIPPINES 

(3) THE NAVAL QUESTION 

(4) Our MARINES HELPING NICARAGUA 

(5) PoLIctes OF THE UNITED STATES 

(6) PEACE IN THE WESTERN WoRLD 

(7) Prosperous RePuBLics 

(8) BRAZIL's PRESENT AND FUTURE 

(9) MEXICAN POLICIES 

(10) PoLtice Duty In NICARAGUA 

(11) THe AMERICANS MEET AT HAVANA 

(12) Rep MEN OF THE NORTHWEST 

(13) AMERICAN SHIPS AND BRITISH OPINION. 
Frank H. Simonds 


James 
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(14) CoLONEL STIMSON GOES TO THE PHILIP- 
PINES 

(15) THe New GoveRNorR-GENERAL OF THE 
PHILIPPINES. Nicholas Roosevelt 

(16) We Discover CENTRAL AMERICA 

(17) HONORING A STATESMAN 

(18) ItaLy, JUGOSLAVIA AND LituipuTIA. H. F. 
Armstrong 

(19) MoTHer INDIA 

(20) LANGUAGE OF FRIENDSHIP. K. Cooper 

(21) MR. STEED’s ArTER-THOUGHTS ON AMERICA 

March 1928 
Wuat HAPPENED AT HAVANA. William 
AMERICA CoMES OF AGE—IN EUROPE. 
Frank H. Simonds 

(24) Europe's Security AGAINST War. (Revue 
de Geneve) 

(25) NEWSPAPERS AND THE AFFAIRS OF NATIONS. 
(Paris: L'Esprit International) 

(26) WHAT HAS HAPPENED IN CHINA. (Edin- 

(Contemporary Review) 


burgh Review) 
(27) Uproar IN 
(28) JAPAN ADOPTS THE Rapio. (Far Eastern 
Review) 


SUPPLEMENTAL LIST 
(Prior to 1928) 
June 1927 
(29) AMERICA IN PersIA. V. B. Metta 
August 1927 
(30) Worryinc AsouTt GoLp, F. J. Williams 


10. AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
January 1923 
(1) Wat Dogs 1928 HoLD For THE SHOOTERS 
OF AMERICA? 
(2) Tue 7.62-mmM RussIAN Alvin Linden 
(3) THe New SavaGe Rirte. Capt. Edward 
C. Crossman 
(4) Give Me THE RevoLver. E. H. Stuerman 
February 1928 
(5) ELEPHANT RIFLES. Wm. Garlington 
(6) THe HANDGUN HosBy. Carl H. 
(7) THE SHAKER AIMING ae ag Co 
aren, USMC, & Maj. W. H. Rupertus, 


USM 

(8) THe “MANUFACTURE AND TESTING OF .22- 
Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company 

March 1928 

(9) Some NoTes ON THE .38-40 REVOLVER. 
Edward Paine 

(10) AN ger IN THE TELESCOPIC 
RIFLE Sicut. Capt. G. L. Wotkyns 

= New .25 CaLiper Cartribce. N. H. 

(12) Tue MANUFACTURE AND TESTING OF .22 
CALIBER CARTRIDGES. U. S. Cartridge Com- 

ny 

as) THe STAHL-NIEDENER 

TRIGGER-GUARD SAFETY, AND APERTURE 


REAR SIGHT FOR THE SPRINGFIELD RIFLE. 
Townsend Wheien 


11. ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
January 19238 
(1) Great Britain’s RecENT TREND TOWARD 
PrRoTecTION. R. A. Young 
12. ARCHITECTURAL RECORD* 
February 1928 


(1) DesIGNS FoR THB PaLace. H. R. Hitch- 
cock, jr. 


SLEEVE-LOcK, 


13. ARMY, NAVY AND AIR FORCE GAZETTE 


26 November 1927 
(1) THe Air ARMs or Europe. FRANCE. (Parts 
I, Il, Ill, IV, V, VI.) Maj. W. E. de B. 
Whittaker. (Cont. in 3, 10, 17, 29 Decem- 
ber 1927; 14 January 1928) 
24 December 1927 
Redes A Stupy IN DEFENCE. 
way 
7 January 1928 
(3) Some AsPEcTS OF MECHANISATION. THE 
EXPERIMENTAL MECHANISED Force. Col. 
Rowan-Robinson 
4) THe RecoRD or A YEAR: THE ARMY 
5) THE RecORD OF A YEAR: THE RoYAL NAvyY 
(6) THe RecoRD or A YEAR: THE ROYAL AIR 


Force 
14 January 1928 
(7) THE RENUNCIATION =. War 
(8) THE DEFENSE OF ADE 
(9) ““MECHANISATION.”” fourth repl by 
Germains—“A Rifleman”—to Capt. 
Liddell Hart.) 
(10) THe Desert WaR 
(11) REICHSWEHR RECRUITING 
21 January 1928 


(12) Unirep STaTes CAVALRY REORGANIZATION 
(13) Some ASPECTS OF MECHANIZATION: Com- 


MAND 

(14) CAMELS AND THEIR History. (Review of 
book by A. S. Leese.) John Hampton 

(15) THE DISAPPEARANCE OF THE LANCE 

28 January 1928 

(16) A oF CHANGE 

(17) THe STAFF AND ITs History. (Review 
¢ Godwin-Austen’s The Staff and the Staff 


4 February 1928 

18) THe INFANTRY REORGANIZATION 

19) Tue IRIsH FREE STATE ARMY , 

20) PROGRAMMES AND PROPAGANDA 

21) NEw AUSTRALIAN SUBMARINES 

22) FIELD MARSHAL LorD Haic 

(23) Some ASPECTS OF MBECHANIZATION: RE- 
CONNAISSANCE AND PROTECTION. Col. H. 
Rowan-Robinson 

(24) THe DeserRT War 


1 February 1928 
(25) THE PRESS AND THE ARMY 
18 February 1928 


(26) A New CLass OF FIGHTER AEROPLANE 
(27) THE CAMPAIGNS IN 
of (1) MacMunn’s Military 
and Palesti 


(Review 

ions, Egypt 

ine .. ., (2) The Palestine 
Campaigns) 

(28) Some ASPECTS OF MECHANIZATION: TRAIN- 
ING AND UMPIRING. Col. H. Rowan-Robinson 

28 February 1928 

29) MECHANISATION IN INDIA 

30) LorpD OxrorD AND AsqQuiT 


3 March 1928 
(32) CHEMICAL WARFARE 
(33) Some ASPECTS OF MECHANIZATION. TANKS 
AND AIRCRAFT: I. Col. H. Rowan-Robinson 
10 March 1928 
34) NoTEs OF THE WEEK: THE WAHABI RAIDS 
85) NoTEs OF THE WEEK: THE IRISH FREE 
State ARMY 
(86) A GERMAN SEA RAIDER. (Review of 
n’” 


(87) Tae Army Estimates (for 1928) 


January-March, 1928 


(38) Somme ASPECTS OF MECHANIZATION: TANKS 
AND AIRCRAFT—II. Colonel Rowan-Robinson 
(39) HEALTH OF THE ARMy (1926) 


14. ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL 


7 January 1928 
(1) READING CouRSE PREPARED. (For officers 
of the army 
(2) ) AIR-ARTILLERY Tests BENEFICIAL. (Pee 
river bridge) 
(3) To ForM MECHANIZED Force. (1928) 


14 January 1928 
(4) TacticAL Exercises PLANNED 
21 January 1928 


Gy Morin Gets REPORT ON TWO PERSONNEL 
Bitts. Hon. John M. Morin, Chairman 
House Military Committee 
(6) Says Army Is PEACE Force. (Extracts 
from speech by Secretary of War Davis) 
(7) Hartt GENDARMERIE ACTIVE 
28 January 1928 


(8) DEVELOPMENT OF ARMY RETIREMENT OUT- 
LINED. Hon. John M. Morin, Chairman 
House Military Committee 

(9) SECRETARY OF WaR SuBMITsS REPORT ON 
ARMY PERSONNEL BILLS 

(10) Turee OrFricers Now on STIMSON’s 


STAFF 

(11) PerRsHING URGES MARINE 

4 February 1928 

12) CHANGE LEAVENWORTH POLICIES 

13) New 105-mm HowITzerR ADOPTED 

re PATRIOTIC CONFERENCE ENDS 

15) DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS FoR ARMY EX- 
PLAINED BY COMMITTEE 

(16) Hawalt MANEUVERS PLANNED 

(17) Dress UNIFORM PLANS DISCLOSED 

(18) Promotion Tests FOR OFFICERS. Hon. 
John M. Morin, Chairman House Military 
Committee 


11 February 1928 


(19) BILL ON SELECTION OF CHIEFS NOT Fa- 
VORED. Hon. John M. Morin, Chairman House 
Military Committee 

(20) Wark PLANS CALL FoR 141,229 RESERVE 
OFFICERS 

(21) PERSHING TALKS ON CITIZENSHIP 


18 February 1928 

(22) ARMY PROMOTION AND CLass B Views 
STATED. Hon. John M. Morin, Chairman 
House Military Committee 

(23) UNWARRANTED Navy CRITICISM Is As- 
SAILED. T. D. Robinson, Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy 

(24) PERSHING AWARDED MEDAL 

(25) ARMORED CAR UNIT ForMED 


25 February 1928 


(26) Basic PROMOTION BILL PROVISIONS DIs- 
CcussED. J. M. Morin, Chairman House 
Military Committee 

(27) CRUISER CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM FoRMU- 
LATED 

(28) RECOGNITION FOR ARMY AIR PIONEERS 

uGHT. J. J. McSwain, Member, House 
Military Committee 

(29) MARINE Corps NEEDS INCREASED PERSON- 
NEL. M. H. McIntyre 

(30) U. S. Eprrors Con- 
FERENCE AS HIGHLY SUCCESSFU 

31) CLASH ON NATIONAL 

32) MECHANIZATION StuDY COMPLETE 

33) GUARD STRENGTH 184,093 


(35) NEW HOowWITZER ORGANIZATION 
35) Test INFANTRY M. G. DEFENSE 
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14. ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL—continued 
3 March 1928 


(36) CLass B RETIREMENT BILL CONSIDERED 
Deap. Hon J. M. Morin, Chairman House 
ah ta, Committee 

Dress UnirormM ror Army Looms 

{33} SEEK TO CREATE RESERVE DIVISION 

(39) AERIAL Coast DEFENSE CONTROL TO BE 
Stupiep. Senator H. Bingham, Military 
Affairs Committee 

(40) JoINT MANEUVERS IN MAY 

(41) Epirors Express ReGRetT AT CURTAIL- 
MENT OF NAVY BUILDING PROGRAM 

(42) New Air TRAINING POLIcy 

10 March 1928 

(43) GENERAL PERSONNEL BoaRD BILL OutT- 
LINED. Hon. John M. Morin, Chairman 
House Military Committee 

(44) CREATION OF RESERVE DIVISION Dis- 
CUSSED. Brig. Gen. Roy Hoffman 

(45) AERIAL Coast DEFENSE StuDY HELD 
EssENTIAL. Hon. John Q. Tilson, Floor 

der, House of Representatives 

(*) INCREASE IS FORECAST IN NAVY PROGRAM 

ILL 

(47) Press Forecasts NEw ERA FOR PHILIP- 
PINES AS STIMSON ASSUMES POST 

(48) Scores BRITISH PROGAPANDA. Capt. W. 
P. Cronan, U. S. Navy 

(49) ANNOUNCE NEW Scuoon COURSES 

17 March 1928 

(50) Views ON VOLUNTARY TRANSFER 
CUSSED. Hon. John M. Morin, Chairman 
House Military Committee 

(51) ARMY APPROPRIATIONS EXPLAINED. Hon. 
Henry E. Barbour, Chairman of Subcom- 
mittee on War Department appropriations 

(52) REORGANIZE MARINES IN CHINA. M. H 
MclIntyre 

(53) SHALL UNITED STATES DisARM WITHOUT 
AGREEMENT? Hon. A. Piatt Andrew, Mem- 
ber House Naval Affairs Committee 

(54) NEWSPAPERS VIEW AUSTRO-ITALIAN CON- 
TROVERSY WITH CONCERN 

(55) AIR MANEUVER PLANS MADE 

(56) New ARTILLERY COURSE 

(57) States VIEWS ON DEFENSE. Rev. D. H. 


rrish 
24 March 1928 
(58) ARMy Views ON Dress UNIFORM ARE 
DIVIDED 
(59) RESERVE DIVISION BILL ENDORSED AT 
HEARING 
(60) EIGHTEEN HOLD MEDAL or HONOR 
(61) Joint EXEeRcISES AT LONG ISLAND 
(62) PLAN Coast DEFENSE TEST 


15. ARMY AND NAVY REGISTER 

7 January 1928 

(1) MECHANIZED FORCE OF ALL ARMS 

(2) ASSISTANT SECRETARY RESIGNS 
14 January 1928 

(3) Navy BuILDING PROGRAM 

(4) TACTICAL TRAINING EXBRCISE 

(5) Notes ON MILITARY WEAPONS AND AmM- 

MUNITION 

(6) TacTICAL EXERCISES PLANNED 
21 January 1928 

(7) THe Army RaTION 


28 January 1928 
(8) SECRETARY OF WAR ON PROMOTION BILL 
(9) HEARING ON ARMY PROMOTION 
(10) No Cure AND No Cause 
(11) ARMy PRoMOTION BILLS 
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4 February 1928 


(12) ANNUAL ARMY APPROPRIATIONS 
(13) New Army Guns: 105-mM 
11 February. 1928 

(14) BANNING OF THE SUBMARINE 

(15) MERCHANT MARINE AND NATIONAL DeE- 
FENSE 

(16) CONSTRUCTION AT MILITARY Posts 

(17) PRAISE FOR BROOKLYN DEPOT 

(18) Pay on a Just Basis 

(19) GENERAL DAwes ADDRESSES LEGISLATURE 

18 February 1928 

(20) ReviseED ARMY PROMOTION BILL 

(21) New ARMY CONSTRUCTION PROPOSED 

(22) Coast GUARD AVIATION 

(23) CAVALRY TAKES TO ARMORED CARS 

(24) Witt Motors DisPLACE ANIMALS? 

(25) RESTORING ARMY TO ITS UNIFORM (Maj. 
Gen. Summerall: Hearing before appropria- 
tions committee.) 

25 February 1928 


(26) MBCHANIZATION OF COMBAT FORCES 
(27) GENERAL ANSELL ON CLASS B LEGISLATION 


5 March 1928 
(28) Navy BuILDING PROGRAM—THE 1928 
NAVAL BUILDING PROGRAM 
(29) ArnmMy APPROPRIATION BILL 
(30) Post-Wak REVIEW OF AMERICAN GENERAL- 


SHIP 
10 March 1928 
(31) Coast GUARD AND PUBLIC HEALTH 
(32) GoopD FoR ANOTHER YEAR 
(33) ARMY PROMOTION LEGISLATION 
(34) ARMY DESERTION SITUATION 
(35) UNUSUAL PRACTICE WITH RAILWAY ARTIL- 


LERY 
(86) SERVICE ATHLETICS 


16. ARMY ORDNANCE 


January-February 1928 

(1) AIRCRAFT ARMAMENT. F. T. Davison 

(2) AIRCRAFT ARMAMENT DEVELOPMENT. Lt. 
R. C. Coupland 

(3) U. S. Am Corps PILOTS AND OBSERVERS: 
THEIR TRAINING IN THE USE OF AIRCRAFT 
ARMAMENT. Lt. L. S. Jamieson 

(4) Miuitary AIRPLANES: THEIR EQUIPMENT 
FOR OFFENSE AND Derense. J. R. Moser 

(5) Lo wena AIRCRAFT ARMAMENT. Lt. G. H. 
Stee 


(6) Tue Services or SuppLy: A REVIEW AND 
Discussion. (Hagood: The Services of 
Supply) Brig. Gen. J. H. Rice 

(7) NATIONAL DEFENSE Division oF A.S.M.E. 
To HOLD INDUSTRIAL PREPAREDNESS MEETING 

(8) STYLES IN AMMUNITION 

(9) SMOKELESS POWDER IN THE U. S. ARMY 

(10) INDUSTRIAL PREPAREDNESS REQUIRES AN 
“APPROVED DEFENSE Prosect.”” (From re- 
port of Asst. Secretary of War) 

(11) GUNs AND AMMUNITION DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRESSING 


17. ARMY QUARTERLY 


January 1928 
(1, THe War History OF THE IsT 
yy BRIGADE, R.F.A. (T.F.). 
0) 


NoRTH- 
(Review 


(2) THE STAFF AND THE Starr COLLEGE. 
(Review of book.) 

(3) Essex UNITS IN THE War, 1914-1919. VoL. 
Ill, 2np Batt. THe Essex Rect. (Review 
of book.) 

(4) TsENG-KUO-FAN AND THE TAI-PING REBEL- 
LION. 


(Review of book.) 


(5) THE BEGINNINGS OF ORGANIZED AIR POWER. 
(Review of book.) 
(6) THe AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A WOMAN SOLDIER 
Brier RecorD OF ADVENTURE WITH THE 
SERBIAN ARMY, 1916-1919. (Review of book.) 
(7) THe RoyaL MONTREAL REGIMENT, 14TH 
C.E.F. 1914-1925. (Review of 


-) 

(8) THe History OF THE 2/6TH LANCASHIRE 
Fustuiers. (Review of book.) 

(9) Tae History or THE SOMERSET LIGHT 
INFANTRY (Prince Albert’s), 1914-1919. (Re- 
view of book.) 

BaTTLe Book or Ypres. (Review of 


(11) Les Op&RATIONS EN Mac&poine. L’Eror&e 
DE DortRAN 1915-1918. [The operations in 
Macedonia. The defense of Doiran.| Lt. 
noel Nedeff, Bulgarian Army. (Review of 


aay] L’Esercito ITALIANO NELLA GRANDE 
GUERRA 1915-1918. [History of Italian army 
from 1861 to May 1915.] (Review of book.) 

(13) Les CAMPAGNES COLONIALES BELGES, 
1914-1918. [The ae in the Belgian 
colonies.] (Review of boo 

(14) TAKTISCHE ERFAHRUNGEN AUS DEM WELT- 
KRIEG, 1914-1918. Hert I, WALDGEFECHTE 
IN DEN ARGONNEN. [Tactical experiences from 
the World War. Part I, Wood fighting in the 


— Maj. Gen. v. Borries. (Review of 


(15) LA GRANDE GUERRE SUR LE FRONT Oc- 
CIDENTAL. [The World War on the western 
front.] (Review of book—Vol. 12) 

(16) Essal sUR LA DocTRINE DE GUERRE DES 
COALITIONS. LA DIRECTION DE LA GUERRE 
(novembre 1914-mars 1917). [Essay on the 
doctrine of war of the Coalitions. The direc- 
tion of the war (November 1914-March 1917).] 

(17) PSYCHOLOGISCHE STRATEGIE DES GROSSEN 
KRIEGES. strategy of the 
Great War.] view of k.) 

(18) Notes oN INTELLIGENCE TRAINING DuR- 
ING MANOEUVRES. Maj. B. C. Dening 

(19) THE FUNCTION OF THE MILITARY ENGINEER 
IN THE ARMY TODAY 

(20) COORDINATION OF THE ARTILLERY AND 
MACHINE-GUN FIRE PLAN IN THE ATTACK. 
Col. L. F. Renny 

(21) THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN: WELLINGTON’S 
Point or View. (With maps) Maj. Gen. 
Sir W. D. Bird 

(22) THe First DuKE oF WELLINGTON. Capt- 
E. W. Sheppard 

(23) THE YOUNG NAPOLEON’s Spy. F. J. 
Hudleston 

(24) A i THAN Scipio AFRICANUS. Col. 

C. Fuller 

(25) THE FRENCH OFFICIAL ACCOUNT. THE 

—. OF THE TIDE IN 1918. (Review of: 

Francaises dans la grande guerre. 
Teme VII. La campagne offensive de 1918 
et la Marche au Rhin, 18 juillet, 1918-28 
juin, 1919. Premier volume, 18 juin-25 
septembre 1918.”) 

(26) A GALLANT CoMPANY. DUTY AND Puys- 
ICAL Pain. (Article from a book, The Gallant 
Company, by Sir John Fortescue.) 

(27) Lost ARMIES. DESTRUCTION BY POLITICAL 
Action. Col. Sir Harold Percival 

(28) THe DOWNFALL OF ABD-EL-KRIM. (Mar- 
shal Pétain’s work in Morocco.) (With map) 

(29) THe RECENT CHANGES IN THE ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE ORGANIZATION OF THE BRITISH 
Army. Lt. Gen. Sir George MacMunn 

<9) “AUT Aut ComINUs ARMIS.” 

t. Col. G. F. Brooke 


January-March, 1928 


(31) THe Rove or THE ARMY IN IMPERIAL 
Derence. Lt. Gen. Sir A. A. Montgomery- 
Massingberd 


18. ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY* 


January 1928 
(1) RoMAN THEATRE OF MERIDA. (Tr. by A. S 
Riggs) J. R. Mélida ‘ 


19. ASIA* 


January 1928 


(1) Boy Courtier or A MAD AuTOBIOG- 
RAPHY. M. M. K. Saghaphi (cont) 


February 1928 
(2) Pros AND Cons or INTERVENTION. T. F. 
Millard 


(3) IN THE ARCHANGEL Forest. R. Williams 
(4) Purse-StrINGs oF PACHPERWA. G. Emer- 


son 
(5) FRENCH IN LONELY Posts. L. Hall 


March 1928 
(6) Boy Courtier or A MAD SHAH; AUTOBIOG- 
RAPHY. M. M. K. Saghaphi (cont) 
(7) CHINESE STUDENT LOOKS AT THE WORLD. 
Peng Tamu 
(8) Asta aT Moscow; DISILLUSIONED ORIENT, 
= REPRESENTED AT THE TENTH ANNIVER- 
Y CELEBRATION. V. Sheean 
(9) IsLAMIC PoLicy oF FRANCE. P. Denoyer 


SUPPLEMENTAL LIST 
(Prior to 1928) 


November 1928 
(10) TROPICAL PLANTATION. E. Huntington 
December 1928 


ay) Moscow AND THE CHINESE REVOLUTION. 
eean 


20. ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


January 1928 
ay ERICH VON FALKENHAYN. B. H. Liddell 
art 
er THE FALL OF THE RussiIAN Empire. I: 
THE TSARINA AND Rasputin. E. A. Walsh 
(3) ALasKA. W. P. Richardson 


February 1928 
(4) THe FALL or THE RussIAN Empire. _ II: 
THe END oF THE Monarcuy. E. A. Walsh 
(5) INDEPENDENCE OR ISOLATION? H. H. Powers 
(6) ALLENBY OF Mecippo. B. H. Liddell Hart 
(7) Is INDIA DyING? TO MOTHER INDIA, 
By K. Mayo. A. H. Clark 


March 1928 
(8) THe GutF Between. (The widening gap 
between Europe and the United States. André 
Siegfried 
(9) THE FALL or THE RussIAN Empire. III: 
THe Last Days or THE RoMANovs. E. A. 


(10) “Harrimst PERIOD 


April 1928 


(11) AIRPLANES AND GuNs. (The promise of 
military aviation.) Lt. Commander Bruce 
G. Leighton 


21. AUTOMOTIVE ABSTRACTS 


February 1928 
(1) ARMy MorTorizaTION IN FRANCE. (La Vie 
Automobile 


(2) FREIGHT CONTAINERS 
(3) HicgHways (U.S.) 


— 
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22. BIRD LORE* 


January 1928 


(1) EAGLES AND THE ALASKAN Bounty. T. G. 
Pearson 


23. SOLETIN DEL EJERCITO 
December 1927 


(1) BloGRAFIA DEL GENERAL PHILLIP HENRY 
SHERIDAN DEL EJeRCITO FEDERAL DE Los 
E. U. [Biography of General Philin H. 
Sheridan, U. Army.| Capt. J. A. Medel 

(2) Discurso peL CAPITAN AUDITOR RAFAEL 
GASPAR Montoro, (Cuba). [Speech of 
fal Gaspar Montoro.] 

(3) Nt IDAD DE LAS ESCUELAS DE AVIACION. 
{Necessity for aviation schools.]| Tomas 
Yanes 

(4) NAPOLPON, JEFE DEL Esercito. [Napoleon, 
the army commander.] Count Yorck of 
Wartemburg, General German Army 

(5) EL VALoR Det “‘TERRENO REPRESENTADO” 
Y DE LA BomBa DE Humo. [The value of the 
“terrain 

(6) SUMINISTRO DE MATERIAL SANITARIO EN EL 


Esercito. [Supply of sanitary material in 
the army.] Capt. Isidoro Bustamante y 
Rabago 


(7) De Nugstro AGRUGADO MILITAR EN LON- 
pres. {Account of a visit to the Duke of 
York’s Roya! Military School.) Capt. 
Francisco Iznega y Alejo 

(8) UN DocumENTO INTERESANTE PARA LA 
HISTORIA DE CuBA. [An interesting document 
relating to the history of Cuba.]| 

(9) COLOMBIANOS Y VENEZOLANOS, PRECUR- 
SORES DE LA INDEDENDENCIA DE CUBA. 
(Colombia and Venezuela forerunners of 
Cuban independence.| Capt. E. M. Arturo 
Gonzales Quijano 

(10) CARACTERISTICAS QUE DEBE POSEER EL 
OFICIAL DE Estapo Mayor. [Characteristics 
which a general staff officer should possess.] 
Colonel Fasola Castano, instructor in the 
Argentine Superior Military School 

(11) Nuestro TRAJE DE GUARNICION DE 
INVIERNO. winter garrison uniform.] 
(Cuban army officers given a _semi-dress 
uniform.) 

(12) INVESTIGACIONES HIsTorRICcAs, (breve estu- 
dio de |a historia, por el Comandante Conger, 
E.U.) {Historical research.| (Translation of 
a lecture delivered at the G.S.S., Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas by Col. Conger.) (Cont. from 
October) 

(13) CRoNICcAS DE LA GUERRA DE CuBA. [Chron- 
icles of the Cuban war.| Genera! José Miro 
Argenter. (Cont. from August, September, 
October, November) 


January 1928 


(14) La Ruta pe Maceo (informe de la comi- 
sion del Ejército de Cuba). |The route of 
- Maceo.) (An episode of the Cuban Revolu- 
tion) 

(15) Historia SINTETICA DE CuBa. [A synthet- 
ical history of Cuba.) (Brief list of important 
dates in Cuban history from its discovery to 
the present) 

(16) CRONICAS DE LA GUERRA DE CuBa. [Chron- 
icles of the Cuban War.}] General José 
Miro Argenter (cont) 

(17) DEFENDAMOS NUESTRA INDUSTRIA NA 
CIONAL AZUCARERA. [We defend our national 
sugar industry.| (A short discussion of the 
Cuban sugar situation) Major José Navarro 
y Hernandez 

(18) Resena Historica DE VERDUN. [A his- 
torical review of Verdun.} Captain José 
A. Medel y Pérez 


24. BULLETIN OF THE:'PAN AMERICAN 
UNION 


January 1928 
(See following March 1928) 
February 1928 
) SocIAL PROGRESS 
) INTERNATIONAL TREATIES 
) LEGISLATION 
) ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL AFFAIRS 
(5) AGRICULTURE, INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 
(6) Four RecENT SuCCESSFUL PAN AMERICAN 
CONFERENCES. (Architects; Sanitary; Child; 
Eugenics. ) 
(7) CULTURAL AND SocIAL COOPERATION WITH 
Mexico 
(8) THe NEW MINISTER OF GUATEMALA IN 
WASHINGTON 
March 1928 


(9) Tae New MINISTER OF BOLIVIA 

(10) A Houipay IN SOUTHERN CHILE. B. C. 
Howland 

(11) A Trip To JUAN FERNANDEZ. G. E. James 

(12) AviaTION FaciLitigs In Sao PAULO AND 
(Photographs) 

(13) —- TURE, INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 

(14) ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL AFFAIRS 

(15) LEGISLATION 

(16) INTERNATIONAL TREATIES 

(17) GENERAL NOTES 

(18) SUMMARY OF ARCHAEOLOGICAL WoRK IN 
MIDDLE AMERICA IN 1917. S. G. Morley 

January 1928 

(19) THe StxtH INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF AMERICAN STATES 

(20) TIME AND AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY. A. M. 
Tozzer 

(21) AGRICULTURE, INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 

(22) ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL AFFAIRS 

(23) INTERNATIONAL TREATIES 


SUPPLEMENTAL LIST 
(Prior to 1928) 


May 1927 
(24) CoLOMBIAN INVESTMENTS 
October 1927 

(25) ForEIGN INVESTMENTS 


25. CANADIAN MAGAZINE* 


February 1928 
(1 Bo We NEED A CANADIAN Navy? A. D. 


(2) THereE Go THE Suips; SOME PASSAGES IN 
THE LIFE oF M St Luc DE LA CorRNE. A, 
MacMechan 

(3) TWENTY YEARS IN THE NORTH; STORY OF A 
—— Potice Orricer’s Wire. C. 

‘eters 


26. CANADIAN MILITARY GAZETTE 


10 January 1928 
(1) THe Fenian Rar or ‘66 
(2) To Stupy Unitep States MetHops. (Air 
officers. ) 
(3) Tue Story OF THE MOUNTED POLICE 
24 January 1928 
(4) Some THOUGHTS ON TANKS 
28 February 1928 
(5) BriTAIn’s INTEREST IN AFGHANISTAN: “A 
DrPLoMaTic BATTLEFIELD BETWEEN RUSSIA 
AND GREAT BRITAIN.” (Boston Transcript) 
(6) Is SourH AFricA A Wuite LAND? 
(Nation and Athenaeum) 
(7) Tue “IMPossiBLE” POLISH CORRIDOR. 
(Nation and Athenaeum) 


27. CATHOLIC WORLD* 


February 1928 
(1) LETTER ON THE MEXICAN SITUATION 
(2) SprriruaAL EMPIRE OF FRANCE. P. Crabités 
March 1928 
(3) St. PaTRIcK’s GARDEN. G. P. Cleary 
(4) SUPPRESSION OF IRISH TRADE. 5S. Mac- 
anus 


28. CAVALRY JOURNAL 


January 1928 (Tactics number) 
(1) ) Peotone FROM ENEMY AIRCRAFT. Maj. 
iting 

(2) ARMORED VEHICLES WITH CAVALRY. Lieut. 
Eugene F. Smith 

(3) WITH CAVALRY. Maj. 
Edmund L. Grube 

Corps TEAM. Maj. 


(sy wR, CAVALRY. Capt. Charles Cramer 

(6) Ist CAVALRY DIVISION MANEUVERS. Maj. 
George Dillman 

(7) DIAGRAM OF A CAVALRY DIVISION 

8) THe CHAIN OF COMMAND. Col. George 
Williams 

(9) NEw REGIMENTAL ORGANIZATION. Col. 
Aubrey Lippincott 

(10) Corps AND DivisIon CAvALRy. Lt. Col. 
H. T. Bull and Maj. G. W. Chipman 


29. CAVALRY JOURNAL (BRITISH) 


January 1928 
(1) THe YorKsHIRE Hussars. Major T. 
reston 
(2) THe TANGLED SKEIN. R. J. T. Hills, Cor- 
ral of Horse 
(3) OPERATIONS CARRIED OUT BY THE MHOW 
CAVALRY BRIGADE ON 18ST DECEMBER, 1917 
(4) ACTION ON 8TH MARCH, 1917, AT ADEN 
(5) THe Roya, Nortu-West MOUNTED POLICE 
(6) A Beau SaBReUR or REVOLUTIONARY 
FRANCE. Perdy C. Standing 
(7) IN THE CANADIAN West. W. C. 
oberts 
(8) AccIDENTs—By FLOOD AND FIELD. Major 
J. Goddard 
(9) IDEAS ON BREAKING POLO Pontes. Lt. Col. 
G. W. Hobson 


30. CENTURY* 


January 1928 
(1) STRATEGY OF PEACE; WHAT AN UNOFFICIAL 
CONFERENCE DID IN THE Paciric. J. 
Shotwell 
(2) Sucn Sturr as WARS ARE Maps or. H. K. 
Norton 
(3) YOUTH AND THE OLD WorLD. J. W. Wise 
February 1928 
(4) News or Victory; Story OF THE TURNING 
PoINT AND How THE WoRD REACHED HoMB. 
. Johnson 
(5) NIcaracua, AND THE PoLicy OuR GOVERN- 
MENT HAS PURSUED. M. Storey 
(6) OUTLAWING War. Thomson 
March 1928 
(7) For, But Atso By, THE PzopLe. A. De 


uw bd 
(8) ROMANCE AND REALITY IN RUMANIA. H. A. 
Gibbons 


31. CHEMICAL WARFARE 


15 February 1923 
(1) AIRPLANE DISPERSION OF CHEMICAL AGENTS 
(2) BEATING SWORDS INTO PLOUGHSHARES. 
(The Elks Magazine: Arthur Chapman) 


January-March, 1922 


32. COAST ARTILLERY JOURNAL 


November 1927 


(1) CAMPAIGN AGAINST Forts HENRY AND 

DONELSON, FEBRUARY, 1862 
January 1928 

(2) FIXING THE IDENTITY OF A HEROIC GERMAN 
ARTILLERY OFFICER KILLED IN ACTION AT 
CAMBRAI, NOVEMBER 20, 1917 

(3) OLD Customs. (Journal of the Societ 
of Army Historical Research, London, England a) 

(4) Tue 531st Coast ARTILLERY (antiaircraft) 

(5) PEACE AND PREPAREDNESS. (Montreal Star) 

(6) VIGILANCE STILL THE PRICE OF LIBERTY 

(7) Money FoR Derens®. (Chicago Tribune) 

(8) CounTRY’s WEALTH: A COMPARISON. 
(Arizona Republican) 

(9) THe ARMY TOO SMALL (Cincinnati Enquirer) 

(10) Ir Speaks WELL FOR THE LITTLE OLD 
REGULAR ARMY. (San Francisco Chronicle) 

(11) ImprRoveD Guns. (Cincinnati Enquirer) 

(12) MECHANIZING THE ART OF WAR. (Chicago 


Tribune) 

(13) Facts ror Pacirists. (Philadelphia Public 
Ledger) 

(14) Secretary Davis Is RIGHT AS ALL OuR 
History Proves. (Washington Herald) 

(15) Movine CAvALRy By Truck. (N. Y. Sun) 

(16) ANTIAIRCRAFT FIRE. (Times Pica- 
yune 

(17) ARMY PrRoGREsS. (Chicago Tribune) 

(18) OBSERVING AND PLOTTING HITS FOR 
ANTIAIRCRAFT ARTILLERY. Capt. G. B. 


Capt. E. H. Still- 


(20) Mn. ITARY SITUATION OF ARGENTINA. Lt. 
Col. Frank Geere 

(21) ANNUAL REPORT OF WAR DEPARTMENT 

(22) LeapersHip. Maj. Gen. C. P. Summerall 


February 1928 


(23) Tae MATHEMATICS OF ANTIAIRCRAFT 
DEFLECTIONS WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE 
TO THE R. A. CorREcToR. Captain B. G. 


Welce 
an GUNNERY. 


Welch 

(24) JAPANESE LANDING AT TSING-Tao. Lt. 
Col. C. Jones 

(25) THE SELECTION AND DEFENSE OF NAVAL 
Bases. Major H. W. Stark 

(26) Stupent Detait at M.1.T. Captain C. E. 
Walker 

(27) Minitary SITUATION IN BRAZIL 

(28) THe R.O.T.C. (84th Division Builetin) 
Major L. J. McNair 

(29) Tue Proper TACTICAL ORGANIZATION OF A 
HARBOR DEFENSE 

(30) FRENCH ANTIAIRCRAFT ARTILLERY. (The 
Army, Navy and Air Force Gazette) 

(31) THe PRIEUR AUTOMATIC CORRECTOR FOR 
ANTIAIRCRAFT Fire. (Revue d’artillerie) 

(32) British NAvAL Materie.. (Journal of 
the Royal United Service Institution) 

(33) APPLICATION OF PHOTOGRAPHY ON A Mov- 
ING FILM FOR THE MBASUREMENT OF THE 
INITIAL VELOCITY AND THE STUDY OF THE 
MOTION OF PROJECTILES. (Rivista Marittima) 
Colonel F. E. Harris 

(34) SEVENTEENTH CENTURY ORDNANCE 


March 1928 
ag ANTIAIRCRAFT SpoTTinG. Capt. C. E. 
Tran 
(36) THe ANTIETAM CAMPAIGN. Majors Welsh- 


mer, Moore, Wildrick and Seyde' 
6% ~~ MERCHANT MARINE. Maj. F. L. 


oskin: 
cs) GENERAL Scott’s LANDING AT VERA CRUZ. 


Maj. . Eglin 
(39) Coast Forts OF COLONIAL ISLAND 
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32. ed ARTILLERY JOURNAL — March 
—econtinued 
(40) ‘a DISARMAMENT QUESTION. (From the 
oint of view of an officer of the Swiss Military 
stablishment) (Journal Militair Suisse) 
(#1) NEw ANTIAIRCRAFT GUN (105-mm) 


33. COLLIER’S* 
4 February 1928 
(1) SELLING THE WorLD. W. Waldron 
11 February 1928 
(2) LincoLN Writes Home; Two HITHERTO 
UNPUBLISHED Letters. C. Sandburg 
(3) JUNGLE Rescug. D. J. Akeley 
3 March 1928 
(4) 4s War INEVITABLE? 


34. CONGRESSIONAL DIGEST* 
March 1928 

(1) BRIAND ProposaL TO OUTLAW Wark; WITH 
PRO AND Con DISCUSSION 

(2) MAINTENANCE OF PEACE IN 
HEMISPHERE. C. E. Hughes 

(3) MOVEMENT TO OUTLAW WAR 

(4) UNITED STATES-CANADIAN COURT 

(5) UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Its RELATION TO MAINTENANCE OF PEACE. 
W. R. Castle, jr 


WESTERN 


35. CONTEMPORARY R-VIEW* 
January 1928 


(1) ADEquacy OF PARLIAMENTS. H. A. L, 
Fisher (to be cont) 
(2) DISARMAMENT AND Security. G. Glasgow 


(2) FRENCH TARIFFS AND FRENCH COLONIES. 
W. L Middleton 

(4) History AND CiTizensuir. C. G. Robertson 

(5) INDIAN COMMISSION AND ITS TASKS. Mes- 
ton: D. N 

(6) Ion BRATIANU. G. R. Gedye 

(7) RELATIONS OF THE ¥.. AND CoLourED 
Races. A. Schweitzer 

(8) VILNA AS SKELETON IN 
CupsBoarD. G. Glasgow 

February 1920 

(9) BRIAND Pact ror AMERICA. 

(10) CHALLENGE TO TRUSTEESHIP. 

(11) Constructive WorRK ON PEACE AND 
Security. G. Glasgow 

12) Ex OrIENTE Lux. J. O. P. Bland 

(13) INDIAN Commission: A Criticism. S. 


THE LEAGUE'S 


G. Glasgow 
J. H. Harris 


air 
(14) Mr. Parker: GILBERT AND GERMANY. G. 
Glasgow 
(15) Scope oF THE LEaGcuE. G. Glasgow 
(16) TuRKisH CENSUS AND WHAT IT MBANS. 
J. W. Collins 


SUPPLEMENTAL LIST 
(Prior to 1928) 
November 1927 
aD HOUSE OF LORDS AND MONEY BILLs. D. R. 
“Vans 
(18) How We Lost THe War with Tu:KEY. 
Count Sforza 
(19) PoutsH Loan. G. Glasgow 
December 1927 
(20) BaLtic Po.itics. G. Schauman 
(21) EUROPEAN COMMISSION OF THE DANUBE. 
G. Glasgow 
Of). BRITAIN AND THE MIDDLE East. 
‘ow 
(23) THe LitTLE ENTENTE. 


R. W. Seton- 
Watson 
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(24) IN CENTRAL Europe. G. 


(25) New, NATIVE Arras Act In SOUTHERN 
Ruopesta. A. S. Cri 
(26) VENEZUELA To-pay. F. J. Leggiit 


36. CURRENT HISTORY 


January 1923 

(1) EVENTS IN JAPAN 

(2) EvENTs In CHINA 

(3) EVENTs IN PERSIA 

(4) EVENTS IN PALESTINE 

(5) Events In IRAQ 

(6) Events IN Eoypt 

(7) Events IN TURKEY 

(8) EVENTs IN LATVIA 

(9) EVENTS IN SWEDEN 

(10) Events IN NoRWAY 

(11) Events IN POLAND 

(12) EVENTS IN HUNGARY 

(13) EVENTs IN GREECE 

(14) EVENTs IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

(15) EVENTS IN BULGARIA 

(16) EVENTS IN SWITZERLAND 

(17) EvENTs IN HOLLAND 

(18) EVENTS IN AUSTRIA 

(19) EVENTS IN BELGIUM 

(20) EVENTS IN AUSTRALIA 

(21) EVENTS IN INDIA 

(22) EVENTS IN CANADA 

(23) EVENTS IN IRELAND 

(24) EVENTS IN URUGUAY 

(25) EvENTs IN ECUADOR 

(26) EVENTS IN COLOMBIA 

(27) EVENTS IN CHILE 

(28) EVENTS IN BRAZIL 

(29) EVENTs IN BOLIVIA 

(30) EVENTS IN ARGENTINA 

(31) EVENTS IN PANAMA 

(32) Events IN GUATEMALA 

(33) EVENTs In CUBA 

(34) EVENTS IN HAITI 

(35) EVENTS IN NICARAGUA 

(36) OTHER EVENTS IN MEXICO 

(37) CHINESE PROTESTS AGAINST AMERICAN 

South MANCHURIA RAILWAY. 
Harold S. Quigley 

(38) FRENCH PLANS TO REORGANIZE SYRIA. 
Albert H. Lybyer 

(32) Russia's DISARMAMENT PROPOSALS AT 
GENEvA. Arthur B. Darling 

(40) LITHUANIA AND POLAND BRING VILNA 
DISPUTE BEFORE LEAGUE. Milton Offutt 

(41) RuMANIA's POLITICAL WHIRLPOOL. Frederic 


A. Ogg 

(42) Fascists ABOLISH UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE. 
Eloise Ellery 

(43) BrRiIAND STEERS EvurRoPE TOWARD PEACE. 
Othon G. Guerlac 

(44) “YANKERPHOBIA” 
N. A. N. Cleven 

(45) Mexico’s MODIFICATION oF OIL LAaw— 
ALLEGED SECRET MEXICAN DOCUMENTS. 
Charles W. Hackett 

(46) THe British ATTITUDE ON DISARMAMENT 
AND SEA Power. James T. Gerould 

(47) CONFISCATION OF $270,000,000 or GERMAN 
PRIVATE PROPERTY. Nathan Ottinger 

(48) SPANISH “DECADENCE” From A NEW 
ANGLE. Ronald M. Sherin 

(49) OPENINGS FOR FOREIGN CAPITAL IN SOVIET 
Russia. Viadimir N. Ksandrov 

(50) Soviet Russia's FINANCIAL PROGRESS. 
Aron Lvovich Sheinman 

(51) TEN YEARS OF ZIONIST ACTIVITY IN 
PALESTINE. Gershon Agronsky 

(52) How PLANS FoR A PAN-AMERICAN LEAGUB 
or NATIONS MISCARRIED. Charles W. 

Hackett 


IN South AMERICA. 


(53) UNIVERSITY FEDERATION OF DBEONOMI- 

a a COLLEGES IN CANADA. Sir William 
uloe 

(54) Tue PuBiic LIBRARY AS A FACTOR IN 
EpucaTIon. George F. Bowerman 

(55) THe ADULT EDUCATION MOVEMENT. Fred- 
erick P. Keppel 

(56) A NEw SPIRIT AMONG AMERICAN TEACHERS. 
Joy E. Morgan 

(57) ProGrREss OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE 
West. Andrew R. Boone 

(58) Giving Honor STUDENTS FREE REIN AT 
COLLEGE. Frank Aydelotte 

(59) A PLEA TO SAVE THE OLD-FASHIONED 
COLLEGE. Donald J. Cowling 

(60) THE EDUCATIONAL FACTORY FOR Mass 
PRODUCTION. Harry E. Barnes 

(61) PRESENT-DAY PROBLEMS OF EDUCATION: 
A SYMPOSIUM 

(62) A LEADING AMERICAN SOcIALIST’s VIEW 
OF THE PEACE PROBLEM. Victor L. Berger 

(63) THE DANGERS BESETTING AN AMERICAN 

“PEACE DOCTRINE.”” Philip M. Brown 

(64) America’s INFLUENCE PRESERVED BY 
KEEPING A FREE HAND. David J. Hill 

(65) THE PROBLEM OF DETERMINING THE 
“AGGRESSOR NATION.” Frank B. Willis 

(66) AMERICA’S POSITION WHEN AN “AGGRES- 
SIVE NATION” WaGEs War. Irvine L. Lenroot 

(67) AmMeRICA’s ALOOFNESS FROM EUROPEAN 
Po.itics UNMODIFIED. Thomas J. Walsh 

(68) OuR TRADITIONAL FOREIGN PoLicy JusTI- 
FIED. Theodore E. Burton 

69) AMERICA AND WoRLD Peace: A SYMPOSIUM 


February 1928 


EVENTS IN JAPAN 
EVENTS IN PERSIA 
EVENTS IN TURKEY 
EVENTS IN LATVIA 
EVENTS IN SWEDEN 
EVENTs IN HOLLAND 
EVENTS IN AUSTRIA 
EVENTS IN BELGIUM 
EVENTS IN AUSTRALIA 
EVENTS IN INDIA 
EVENTS IN SYRIA 
) EVENTS IN ARABIA 
EVENTS IN NEW ZEALAND 
OTHER EVENTS IN CHINA 
OTHER EVENTS IN SOUTH America: 
VENEZUELA 
(85) OTHER EVENTs IN SOUTH AMERICA: PERU 
(86) OTHER EVENTS IN SOUTH AMERICA: 
COLOMBIA 
(87) OTHER EVENTS IN SOUTH AMERICA: 
BOLIVIA . 
(88) OTHER EVENTS IN SouTH AMERICA: 
ARGENTINA 
(89) EvENTS IN CENTRAL AMERICA: SALVADOR 
(90) EVENTS IN CENTRAL AMERICA: HONDURAS 
(91) Events IN CENTRAL AMERICA: NICARAGUA 
(92) OTHER EVENTS IN MEXICO 
(93) SUPPRESSION OF OPPOSITION IN CHILE. 
N. A. N. Cleven 
(94) GILBERT’s SECOND WARNING TO GERMANY. 
arry J. Carman 
(95) THe LeaGUE OF NATIONS MONTH BY 
MontH. Arthur Sweetser 
(96) THe NANKING JUNTA BREAKS WITH THE 
Soviets. Harold S. Quigley 
(97) THE AMERICAN NAvy 
(98) THE FRANCO-AMERICAN TREATY NEGOTIA- 
Tions. J. T. Gerould , 
(99) Tus New TreATY BETWEEN GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRAQ. A. H. Lybyer 
(100) OTHER EVENTS IN THE SOVIET UNION 
(101) THe Soviet OPPosiTION DISINTEGRATES. 
A. B. Darling 


January-March, 1928 


(102) Eston1A—CHANGE IN MINISTRY. FINLAND 
—CHANCE IN MINISTRY 

(103) OFFICIAL TEXT OF THE FRANCO-YUGOSLAV 
TREATY 

(104) LITHUANIA AND POLAND END SEVEN-YEAR 

“STATE OF War.” Milton Offutt 
(105) RECENT BALKAN TREATIES 
(106) THE EBB AND FLow or PoLitics. 


A, Ogg 
ItaLy’s RETURN TO THE GOLD STANDARD. 
(108) THe PASSING OF THE 1928 BUDGET BY 
FRANCE. O. G. Guerlac 
(109) AMERICAN TRADE UNIONISTS’ INTERVIEW 
WITH JOSEPH STALIN. (COMMENT BY MAT- 
THEW WOLL) 
(110) JAPAN’s PROGRESS IN REBUILDING AN 
E. W. E. Griffis 
(111) ADMIRAL BRISTOL, AMERICAN NAVAL 
DipLtomat. Walter Hiatt 
(112) RIVALRY OF rw & CHINA AND JAPAN 
IN MANCHURIA. M. Nikolaieff 
(113) THE AS AN OBSTACLE 
To Peace. F. C. Linfield 
(114) GERMANY’s BURDENS UNDER THE PEACE 
SETTLEMENTs. Count M. Montgelas 
aye) Europe's NEw NETWORK OF ALLIANCES. 


W. R. Batsell 
(116) cr ORIGIN OF THE “OPEN Door.” 
ennis 

FRENCH TREATY INFLUENCE: ON 
AMERICAN ALOOFNESS. C. E. Martin 

(118) THe First AMERICAN ‘SoLpiers_ 
DIED IN NCE. General Bordeaux, Jusser- 
and and Secretary Davis 

(119) TrRuTH THE Basic Test oF History. 
L. G. Tyler 

(120) AN Army View or History TEACHIHG 
IN THE SCHOOLS. Elbridge Colby 

(121) CHARACTER BUILDING THROUGH TRUTH- 
FUL History. D.C. Munro 

(122) “TREASONABLE” TEXTBOOKS AND TRUE 
Patriotism. A. B. Hart 

(123) A PLEA FOR FRANKNESS IN WRITING 
History. Rupert Hughes 

(124) MAyoR THOMPSON’s REPLY TO CRITICS. 
William H. Thompson 

(125) SHALL We SHATTER THE NATION’s IDOLS 
IN SCHOOL HisTorIES? William H. Thompson 


March 1928 

(126) Was HUNGARY STRANGLED BY THE PEACE 
TREATY? Yes. No. Count Albert Apponyi 
and H. Wickham Steed 

(127) InDIA’s PRoGREss UNDER BRITISH RULE. 
J. E. Woolacott 

(128) A Criticism or LorD KITCHENER’S WAR 
RecorD. H. A. De Weerd 

(129) Sovrer Russta’s CAMPAIGN AGAINST 
N. K. Krupskaya 

(180) PAN-AMERICAN PROBLEMS AT THE HAVANA 
CONFERENCE. N. A. N. Cleven 

(181) New FRANCO-AMERICAN TREATY. 
James T. Gerould 

(182) THe LeaGuE oF NATIONS MONTH BY 
MontH. Arthur Sweetser 

(188) Mexico Facinc A SERIOUS FINANCIAL 
PROBLEM. Charles W. Hackett 

(134) OTHER EveNTs IN MEXICO 

(135) EVENTS IN CENTRAL AMERICA 

(186) THe MONTH IN SouTH AMERICA: ARGEN- 
TINA. N. A. N. Cleven 

(137) THE SouTH AMERICA: BOLIVIA. 


N. Clev 
(138) 17 THE Moura In SouTH AMERICA: BRAZIL. 
even 
(139) THe MonTH IN SOUTH AMERICA: CHILE. 
A. N. Cleven 
(140) Tue MonrtH IN SOUTH AMERICA: COLOM- 
BlA. N. A. N. Cleven 
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36. CURRENT HISTORY — March 1928 —con- 
tinued 


(141) THe In SouTH AMERICA: PERU. 
° even 
(al 2) Tue MONTH IN SouTH AMERICA: VENE- 
ELA. N. A N. Cleven 

(143) OTHER EVENTS IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE: 
GREAT BRITAIN 

(144) OTHER EVENTS IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE: 
CANADA 

(145) OTHER EVENTS IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE: 
AUSTRALIA 

(146) OTHER EVENTS IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE: 
Soutu AFRICA 

ae) OTHER EVENTS IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE: 
NDIA 

(148) IssuEs IN FRANCE’s COMING ELECTIONS. 
O. G. Guerlac 

(149) Events IN BELGIUM 

(150) GERMAN POLITICAL CRISIS PRECIPITATED 
BY RELIGIOUS Issug. H. J. Carman 

(151) THe TEUTONIC COUNTRIES: AUSTRIA 

(152) THe TeEuTONIC CouNTRIES: SWITZERLAND 

(153) Facing) Many FOREIGN AND 
DOMESTIC PROBLEMS. Eloise Ellery’ 

(154) ITaLy, SPAIN AND PORTUGAL: SPAIN 

(155) ITaLy, SPAIN AND PoRTUGAL: PORTUGAL 

(156) THE ALLEGED “ARMING” OF THE BALKAN 


States. F. A. Ogg 
(157) New PHASES OF LITHUANIAN-POLISH 
DisruTe. Milton Offutt 


(158) OTHER EVENTS IN NORTHERN EUROPE: 


NORWAY 
(159) OTHER EVENTS IN NORTHERN EUROPE: 
SWEDEN 
EVENTS IN NORTHERN EUROPE: 
INLAN 
(161) Sovenr LOAN BARRED IN UNITED STATES. 
Arthur B. Darling 
(162) OTHER EVENTS IN THE SOVIET UNION 
(163) MustapHA KeMAL’s Recime Topay. 
H. Lybyer 
(164) TURKEY AND THE NEAR East: Eacypt 
(165) TURKEY AND THE NEAR East: Syria 
(166) TURKEY AND THE NEAR EAST: PALESTINE 
(167) TURKEY AND THE NEAR East: IRAQ 
(168) TURKEY AND THE NEAR East: PERSIA 
(169) DissoLUTION OF JAPAN’s Diet A STRATEGIC 
Move. H. 8S. Quigley 
(170) EVENTs IN CHINA 


SUPPLEMENTAL LIST 
(Prior to 1928) 
June 1927 


(171) Britain's INCREASED BURDEN OF TAXA- 
TION. R. Hayden 

(172) CURRENCY REFORMS IN SOUTH AMERICA. 
H. T. Collings 

(173) FRANCEH’s STABILIZATION DiLemMA. C. 
Becker 

August 1927 
(174) IraLy’s Vicorous DEFLATION 
Ellery 
September 1927 


(175) GOVERNMENT FINANCES IN SOUTH AMERI- 
ca. H. T. Collings 


November 1927 
(176) FINANCES oF Soviet Russia. M. E. 


Frumkin 
December 1927 


(177) GERMAN FINANCIAL POLICY AND REPARA- 
TIons. H. J. Carman 


37. DAILY DATA SHEET 
16-21 January 1928 


(1) LIBERALISM AND ITs WoRK 
(2) IMMIGRATION ACTIVITIES 


Po.icy. 
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(3) AMERICAN CIviL LIBERTIES UNION 
(4) ANTI-PATRIOTIC ACTIVITIES 

23-28 January 1928 
(5) LIBERALISM AND ITs. WORK 
(6) IMMIGRATION ACTIVITIES 

30 January-4 February 1928 

(7) LIBERALISM AND ITS WoRK 
(8) IMMIGRATION ACTIVITIES 
(9) SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, RADICALISM IN 
(10) SUBSIDIARY MOVEMENTS 

6-11 February 1928 
(11) LIBERALISM AND ITs WorK 
(12) IMMIGRATION ACTIVITIES 

13-18 February 1928 
(13) LIBERALISM AND ITs WoRK 
(14) PRoPpAGANDA METHODS 
(15) IMMIGRATION ACTIVITIES 
(16) CoMMUNISM AND SocIALISM: INTER-RELA- 

TIONSHIP 
23 February-4 March 1928 
(17) ANTI-PATRIOTIC ACTIVITIES 
(18) IMMIGRATION ACTIVITIES 
5-10 March 1928 

(19) SUBSIDIARY MOVEMENTS 

12-17 March 1928 
(20) LIBERALISM AND ITS WorK 
(21) IMMIGRATION ACTIVITIES 
(22) SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, RADICALISM IN 
(23) COMMUNIST PARTY OF AMERICA 


38. DELINEATOR* 
January 1928 


(1) Horsemen. K. Bercovici 


39. DRAMA* 
February 1928 
(1) First AMERICAN PLAY; THEATRE OF NEP- 
“UNE IN NEW France. H. C. Ingraham 
40. EDINBURGH REVIEW* 
January 1928 
(1) AMERICAN UNIverRsITy Lire. R. B. Mowat 
(2) AUSTRALIA’s ECONOMIC TROUBLES. F, A. 
W. Gisborne 
(3) CHANGES IN ARMY ORGANIZATION. J. Keane 
(4) Imperium ET Lipertas. K. Martin 
(5) INDIAN STATUTORY COMMISSION 
(6) ORIGINS OF THE War. J. A. R. Marriott 
(7) PROPAGANDA AND THE TEACHING OF HIs- 
Tory. R. Lennard 
(8) SiruaTION IN CutNnA. O. M. Green 


41. EDUCATION* 
December 1927 
(1) OLD UNIVERSITY OF LOUISIANA AND THE 
BEGINNINGS OF HIGHER COMMERCIAL EDUCA- 
TION IN THE UNITED States. E. V. Wills 
January 1928 
(2) University oF LOUISIANA AND THE 
BEGINNINGS OF HIGHER COMMERCIAL EDucaA- 
TION IN THE UNITED States. E. V. Wills 
February 1928 
(3) ComPLETE LIVING AS THE GOAL OF EDUCA- 
TION. orne 
(4) StupDy oF THE Basic INFORMATION UTILIZED 
IN EMPLOYING TEACHERS IN THE UNITED 
States. C. K. A. Wang 


SUPPLEMENTAL LIST 
(Prior to 1928) 
December 1927 
(5) EquipMENT VERSUS ResuLts. M. Chapman 


(6) OLD UNIVERSITY OF LOUISIANA AND THE 
BEGINNINGS OF HIGHER COMMERCIAL EDuCA- 
TION IN THE UNITED States. E. V. Wills 


(cont) 
(7) SOCIALIZATION OF GEOGRAPHY. QO. Nolan 


42. EDUCATIONAL REVIEW* 
January 1928 
(1) Ake COLLEGES WorTH WHILE? H. S. 
urtis 


(2) Pay as You Enter. R. C. Whitford 
February 1928 
(3) HIisTORY FOR QUALITATIVE DEMOCRACY. 
D. Cromwell 

(4). Sink-on-Swin Po.icy IN COLLEGE. H. E. 
ton 

(5) SoctaL Forces AFFECTING THE CURRICULUM. 
. C. Lehman and P. A. Witty 

March 1928 

(6) From SPECULATION TO Fact, THE BIG 
OsJecTIVE. A. Samuelson 

(7) SLumMP IN TEACHING. W. McAndrew 

(8) WHIPPING PoLicy In Epucation. H. Rand 

(9) WHITHER IS THE SO-CALLED SCIENCE OF 
EDUCATION LEADING Us? O. E. Peterson 


SUPPLEMENTAL LIST 
(Prior to 1928) 
December 1927 
(10) COLLEGIATE CONFUSION AND A PROGRAM. 
F. J. Mather, jr. 
(11) Iowa IDEA. W. McAndrew 
(12) JUDGING AND RATING THE TEACHER. M. E. 
Gilmore 
(13) SoME SUGGESTIONS FOR MAKING TEACH- 
we A PROFESSION. H.C. Lehman and P. A. 
itty 


43. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL* 
January 1928 

(1) How PRINCIPALS IN NEW YORK City RATE 
TEACHERS 

RESEARCH IN EpucaTIon. H. B. 

a 

(3) Teacuer-RATING IN THE UNITED STATEs. 

K. Morrison 


SUPPLEMENTAL LIST 
(Prior to 1928) 
December 1927 
(4) DETERMINING WHO ARE SUPERIOR TEACHERS. 
F. W. Ballou 
(5) PROGRESSIVE MEASURES ADOPTED BY THE 
BOARD OF EDUCATION OF ANN ARBOR, MICHI- 
GAN. O. W. Haisley 
(6) RESEARCH VERSUS SERVICE 
(7) Savinc Time IN OFFICE ROUTINE. 
tanton 
(8) TEACHING THE ART OF STUDY 


E. A. 


44. FIELD ARTILLERY JOURNAL 
January-February 1928 


(1) To GENERAL 

(2) ANNUAL REPORT OF CHIEF OF FIELD ARTIL- 
LERY FOR 1926-1927. (Cont. from November- 
December number) 

(3) Liaison BETWEEN INFANTRY AND FIELD 
ARTILLERY WITHIN A DIVISION: METHODS IN 
Use TO DATE AND DEVELOPMENTS PENDING. 
Maj. C. M. Busbee 

(4) Fretp ARTILLERY: PAST, PRESENT AND 
Future. General Herr, French Army (Cont. 
from May-June, July-August, September- 
October, November-December numbers) 

(5) Mivitary Courtesy. Lt. Col. G. A. Taylor 


45. THE FIGHTING FORCES 
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January-March, 1928 


January{1928 

(1) DISARMAMENT TALK. (Editorial) 

(2) THe Navy’s Starr System. (Editorial) 

(3) THe FuTuRe or War. (Editorial) 

(4) THE Future or Army Orricers. (Editorial) 

(5) REORGANIZATION IN THE ROYAL ARTILLERY. 
(Editorial) 

(6) ARMOURED VEHICLES. (Editorial) 

(7) THe RoyYAL AiR Force, 1927 

(8) THe ARMY IN WAZIRISTAN 

(9) THe BATTLE OF THE FALKLANDS. 
bridge” 

(10) THe NECESSITY FOR A REORGANIZATION OF 
ON Broap Lines. Colonel T. N, 

M. Howard, British Army en 


an thay PUBLIC AND THE Am ARM. 
(12) OF THE ARMOURED BRIGADE. 


“Fore- 


OF THE FIGHTING 
Services. Bvt. Major B. C. Dening 

(14) ALL IN THE Day’s WorK. “Observer” 

(15) REGIMENTAL CoLouRS: THEIR ORIGIN AND 
History. Major T. J. Edwards 

(16) GENERAL'S INSPECTION: OLD STYLE. Lt. 
Col. Baird Smith 

(17) AIRCRAFT: AN IMPERIAL NECEsSITY. Capt. 
C Webb 


46. FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


January 1928 
(1) THe TARIFF CONTROVERSY WITH FRANCE. 
F. W. Taussig 
(2) ITALY, JUGOSLAVIA AND LILLIPUTIA. Ham- 
F. Armstrong 
(83) New Cuina’s POLitTicAL BIBLE. 
Bingham 
4) FRENCH ELECTIONS. André 
Tau 
(5) CUBA AND THE UNITED STATES. O. 
(6) IMPERIAL POLITICS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
ng 
(7) FRENCH IMMIGRATION PROBLEMS. Charles 
mbert 
(8) THe ORIGIN OF THE MANDATES SYSTEM, 
David H. Miller 
(9) THE PuHiLosopHic Basis 
Giovanni Gentile 
(10) HOLLAND AND BELGIUM IN THE GERMAN 
War Pian. T. H. Thomas 
(11) THe RecENT Russian Census. R. F. K. 


April 1928 


(12) AMERICAN RESPONSIBILITIES FOR PEACE. 

Viscount Cecil 
(13) THe “PrIoRITY QuESTION.” Roland W. 
THe Crux oF _ CHINO- 


Boyden 
(14) MANCHURIA: 
JAPANESE RELATIONS. K. K. Kawakami 
(15) Our RepupiIATED STATE Dests. Charles 
owland 
(16) Tue Destiny or East Arrica. Raymond 
Leslie Buell 


Hiram 


OF FASCISM. 


(17) THe HUNGARIAN FRONTIERS. Harold 
Temperley 

(18) INTERNATIONAL CARTELS. Julius Klein 

(19) ALTERNATIVES FOR WAR. James T. 
Shotwell 

(20) STABILIZING THE LirA. Count Volpi di 
Misurata 


(21) THE MACEDONIAN ORGANIZATION YESTER- 
DAY AND Topay. Kosta Todoroff 

(22) AGRICULTURE AND THE FUTURE OF CHINA. 
O. E. Baker 
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47. FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW* 
January 1928 

(1) Computsory ARBITRATION. F. Piggott 

(2) INDUSTRIAL PEACE. W. F. Watson 

(3), New YBAR IN Po.itics. J. Corbett 

(4) PLEA FOR THE ProTtocoL. J. H. Harley 

(5) POLAND AND THE BALTic. R. Machray 

(6) Soviet Tsars 

February 1928 

(7) CHANGING FATEs OF GREAT BRITAIN 

(8) DISARMAMENT Crisis. H. F. Spender 

(9) HUNGARIAN-ROUMANIAN DisPuTE. D. 
Heathcote 

(10) IRELAND 

(11) M. BRIAND AND THE FRANCO-AMERICAN 
Pact. J. Corbett 

(12) MotHEeR INDIA, SWARAJ AND SOCIAL 
Rerorm. M. F. O'Dwyer 

(13) Quo VaDIs? RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT. 
J. Marriott 

(14) SPANISH NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. W. H. 

arter 


SUPPLEMENTAL LIST 
(Prier to 1928) 
September 1927 
(15) Tarirr REFORM AND Crepit Crisis. R. C. 


ng 
October 1927 
PorncaRe’s WoRK FOR FRANCE. J* 


December 1927 
(17) BRATIANO AND THE NEw Roumania. D. 
Heathcote 
(18) Great WALL oR BIG STICK? NAVAL PROB- 
LEMS AND PoLicy OF AMERICA. I. Phayre 
(19) STRESEMAN’s DirFICULTY 


48. FORUM 

December 1927 

(1) Is THe UNITED STATES IMPERIALISTIC? 

Depate. W. J. McNally; D. Pereyra 

January 1928 

(2) ARE NERVES NERVES? Fitzhugh Green 
February 1928 

(3) Cow ON THE TRACK 

(4) SANITATION AT THE SworbD's Point. K. 


ayo 

March 1928 
(5) His ExceLLency Mr. FRANKLIN 
(6) FATHERS OF THE REPUBLIC. D. S. Muzzey 
(7) Roots or Evins. R. C. Angell 
(8) Wat is Genrus? Forum DEFINITIONS 


April 1928 
(9) ARE We Victims or British PROPAGANDA? 
PATRIOTS AND PROPAGANDiSTS. William 
II: PROPAGANDA FOR PEACE. 
son 
(oy Democracy’s DILEMMA. Oscar W. Under- 
wood 


49. GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE* 
February 1928 
(1) AUTOBIOGRAPHY AT Firry 
(2) LAND oF Mystery; ADVENTURES THROUGH 
THE MATTO GROSSO AND UP TO THE EDGE OF 
THE UNKNOWN Montana. D. de Pereyra 
(3) TenveNncy or History. H. Adams (cont. 
from Nov. 1927, and Jan. 1928) 


March 1928 


(1) LAND or Mystery; ADENTURES THROUGH 
THE MATTo GROSSO: AND UP TO THE EDGE OF 
THE UNKNOWN MontTANa. D. de Pereyra 


50. GOOD HOUSEKEEPING* 
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March 1928 
(1) PorTRAIT OF QUEEN WILHELMINA 


51. HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


January 1928 
(1) FAREWELL To Pepacocy. Bernard DeVoto 
(2) NAVAL Parity? THE OUTLOOK AFTER 
GENEVA. William H. Gardiner 
February 1928 
(3) Laws FoR S. 


wing 

(4) TuirD Repuslic, AND AFTER. G. W. 
Johnson 

(5) Voopoo, CASE FOR MAGIC SCIENCE IN WEST 
Arrica. J. W. Vandercook 


March 1928 
(6) Back To THE OLD DipLomacy. (Will the 
new European alliances bring another war?) 
8S. Huddleston 
(7) Foois’ PARADE; A CHRONICLE OF ESCAPE. 
J. W. Vandercook (to be cont) 
(8) REORGANIZING THE WorRLD. E. S. Martin 


52. HEERESTECHNIK 


November 1927 
(1) DER MECHANISCHE ZUG UND DER KRIEG. 
{Mechanical traction in war.} (A summary 
of an article by Enrico Maltese which ap- 
ared in “Revista Militaire Italiana” 1927, 

o. 2.) (cont. in December) 


December 1927 

(2) BILD- UND SCHRIFTTELEGRAPHIE. [Television 
and telautography.} Oberstlt. a.D. S. 
Boelcke 

(3) Diz ENTWICKLUNG MECHANISCHER FAHR- 
ZUEGE FUR ALLGEMEINE LASTBEFORDERUNGS- 
ZWECKE IM HeeRE. [The development of 
motorized vechicles for transport in the army.]| 
(Review of an article by an English author, 
Capt. C. H. Kuhne, and describes the latest 
developments in mechanical transport for 
military purposes. ) 

(4) DeR MECHANISCHE ZUG UND DER KRIEG. 
{Mechanical traction in war.] (A summary 
of an article by Enrico Maltese which appeared 
in “Revista Militaire Italiana” 1927, No. 2) 
(conclusion) 


53. HISTORICAL OUTLOOK 


January 1928 

(1) Dates AND HISTORICAL 
Prof. B. J. Showalter 

(2) History—OLD STYLE AND New. Prof. 
H. J. Carman 

(3) PHAsEs oF Fascism. Prof. H. W. Schneider 

(4) PracticAL TEACHING METHODS: THE 
SOCIALIZED RECITATION 

(5) Unirep States ForREIGN PoLicy SINCE THE 
War: MILITARY PoLicy; POLITICAL 
Po.ticy—THE Paciric; WESTERN HEMISHPERE 
Po.ictes; INTERNATIONAL MILITARY 
DISARMAMENT. Prof. J. C. Malin (cont. in 


February) 
February 1928 


(6) How Mucu Time SHALL We GIVE TO 
European History? D. M. Melchior 

(7) THe New HIsTorRY AND THE PHOTOPLAY. 
Prof. D. C. Knowlton 

(8) Forty-SECOND MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. Prof. 
Nichols 


PERSPECTIVE. 


54, ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
24 December 1927 


(1) “A GREAT MBDIAEVAL ForTIFIED CITY 
EXACTLY AS IT Was.”" (The most perfect 
example in Europe of defensive works of the 
11th-13th centuries: Carcassone.) Painting 
by Henderson 


21 January 1928 


2) Tue Ex-Katser. By his wife 
3) THe DEATH-MASK OF NELSON 


28 January 1928 


(4) AN OAsIs OF BRITISH PEACE AMID CHINESE 
CHAOS: WEIHAIWEI. (Illustrations) 

(5) A ContTRAST TO PEACEFUL WEIHAIWEI: A 
MILE oF RUINS AT CANTON. (Illustrations) 
(6) ABSCULAPIUS BUYS AN AEROPLANE: MEDI- 

CAL AIR SERVICES IN WAR AND PEACE 


11 February 1928 


(7) THe GREAT SrteGE oF CHOCHOW AND THE 
SuRRENDER (6 January 1928). (“The most 
remarkable war photographs from China."’) 


18 February 1928 
(8) A CAUSE OF PROTEST FROM GERMANY 
THE Mucu DiscusseD CAVELL FILM. 
lustrations) 
3 March 1928 


(9) WITCHCRAFT IN THE WESTERN BALKANS. 
Margaret M. Hasluck 
THE 


(10) From THE WoRLD’s 
FLASH-SPOTTER (Photo; 
(11) AFTER THE GERMAN TRANCE”: 
FIGHTING SHIPS IN BEING (Photographs) 
55. INDEPENDENT* 
31 December 1928 
(1) Bratianu, RovuMania’s Lost LEADER. 
T. J. C. Martyn 
(2) MEXICO AND AN AWAKENED ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


14 January 1928 
(3) Latin Sipe LicHts ON PAN-AMERICANISM. 
. Marvin 


21 January 1928 
(4) AMERICA, Lost LEADER IN WORLD PEACE. 
. P. Myers 
(5) NICARAGUA’s JUNGLES FLY THE JOLLY 
Rocer. S. Beach 
(6) PRICE OF A PRIVILEGE 


28 January 1928 
{7) UGLY DucKLING 
4 February 1928 


(8) AND THE DEEP BLUE 
(9) DIPLOMACY IN ACTION AT HAVANA. S&S. 
Beach 


11 February 1928 


(10) Dove IN A GILDED CaGe. J. P. Roe 
(11) Lone To ExiLe. 8S. Beach 


18 February 1928 


(12) CANADA's STAKE IN PAN-AMERICA 
(13) Haic. T. H. Thomas 


25 February 1928 
ag pan PEACEFUL COUNTRY IN EUROPE. 
ag) OF THE TRIANGLE; WHERE 


OULD JAPAN STAND IN AN ANGLO-AMERICAN 
War? K. K. Kawakami 


3 March 1928 
(16) JouHn RoLis up His Sueeves. J. B. 
Atkins 


January-March, 1928 


(17) Mr. AND LATIN 
Havana. S. Beach 


AMERICA AT 


SUPPLEMENTAL LIST 
(Prior to 1928) 


17 September 1927 


(18) CHECKING UP THE TAXPAYER'S PENNY. 
E. M. Patterson (cont. from 10 Sept. 1927) 


19 November 1927 
(19) Mr. GILBERT, Erriciency EXPERT 
3 December 1927 
(20) Back StaGe IN WASHINGTON; A Day 
AT THE WHITE House 
10 December 1927 


(21) ENGLAND Looks SEAWARD: BALANCE OF 
NAVAL Power. H. P. Robinson 


24 December 1927 
| Navy CoME TO JUDGMENT. J. 
(23) 1921, Russia. F. A. Golder 


(24) LEAGUE OF Nations Day By Day. 
arey 


56. INDUSTRIAL ARTS MAGAZINE* 
January 1928 
a), NEED AND VALUE OF RecorDs. E. E. Shel- 
on 


(2) RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN SECONDARY AND 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED 


STATES 
February 1928 


(3) Some PHASES OF THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
AS A Hicu-ScHoo. Sussect. R. R. 
tt 


March 1928 


(4) GRADING IN DRAWING Courses. T. R. 
Abercrombie vV.c 


(5) a AND THE SHOP. 
un 
(6) Proper Use or LETTERING. R. J. Matasek 
(7) PsycHOLOGY OF MBCHANICAL DRAWING. 
C. A. Rosell 


SUPPLEMENTAL LIST 
(Prior to 1928) 


September 1927 
(8) RELATION OF GENERAL INTELLIGENCE TO 
MECHANICAL ABILITY. E. Board and others 
December 1927 
(9) MrppLe-AGeE CONFESSIONS 


57. INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION MAGAZINE* 
February 1928 


(1) Way Use SpecIAL METHODS IN TRADE 
TEACHING? A. Swope 


LIST 
(Prior to 1928) 
(2) RecorD SysTEM FOR THE SMALL 
MANUAL TRAINING SHop. H. D. Smith 
(3) CLASSIFYING YouR H. A. Witt 
(4) Licutest Woop Known. B. Caldwell 


58. INFANTRY JOURNAL 
January 1928 
(1) Dancer Zones—Russia. F. F. 
(2) A Resume or TANK DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
. ARMY. Maj. Gen. R. H. Allen 

(3) Motor EQUIPMENT OF THE ARMY. Maj. 
Levin H. Campbell, jr. 
(4) “Portes CavALry.” Capt. Charles Cramer 
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58. INFANTRY JOURNAL—January 1928— 


continued 


(5) Across TEXAS WITH A PoORTEE BATTERY. 
Edward F. Hart 
Lt. Col. 


(6) War As A RELIC OF SAVAGERY. 
J. M. Scammell 

(7) ae Wark BE OUTLAWED? Maj. H. A. 

ne 

(8) SMoKE. Maj. Owen R. Meredith 

(9) MILITARY TRAINING IN THE UNIVERSITIES 
AND COLLEGES. Lieut. Garrett B. Drummond 

(10) “Ir Arn’? GOING TO RAIN NO More.” Lt. 


Col. LeRoy F. Smith 
(11) NEw British INFANTRY Views. Captain 


(12) ANTIAIRCRAFT PROTECTION OF INFANTRY 


“ February 1928 
(13) ORGANIZED RESERVE ACTIVITIES IN THE 
VII Corps AREA 
(14) CORRESPONDENCE COURSES FOR NATIONAL 
GUARD ENLISTED MEN 
(15) THe NATIONAL GUARD: FIELD TRAINING 
Camp Costs ESTIMATES 
(16) EXPERIMENT IN MECHANIZATION 
(17) _ LoyALty CoMPRISES. Maj. Ralph 
. Jones 
(18) Army LANDscapiInc. W. E. Simpson 
(19) RANK AND Pay, oR Wuat HAvE You? 
Majors A. M. Jones and L. D. Davis 
(20) THe ARMy INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE. Capt. 
F. E. Hagen 
(21) MINE WARFARE IN THE ARGONNE. Lt. 
Col. W. L. Schrantz 
(22) INTRODUCTION OF A SpeecH. Col. W. H. 
Waldron 
(23) RESERVE OFFICERS. Col. C. M. 
ulican 
(24) THE sgn Do Not MAKE War. Lt. 
Col. J. M. Scammell 
(25) m4, THE HILL. W. J. 
(26) Past Capt. W. V. 


Rat 

bal ond D TRAINING, 1sT Division, 1927. Col. 

orrow 

(28) ATTACK INTERVALS OF RIFLE Units. Lt. 
Col. R. H. Kelley 

(29) Asia: SURVEY OF 1927 

(30) Eurore: SuRVEY oF 1927 

(31) Ecypt: SURVEY OF 1927 

(32) Soutn Arrica: SURVEY OF 1927 

(33) SixtH INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
AMERICAN STATES 

(34) |e ZONES: A GENERAL SURVEY OF 
1927 


(35) MororizaTio »N-— TACTICS—O RGANIZATION. 
Maj. M. H. Thomlinson 


March 1928 
(36) INFANTRY ORGANIZATION. Col. P. L. Miles 
(87) DaNceR Zones—Inp1A, F. F. 
(38) RECENT DEVELOPMENTS ON PROTECTION 
OF INFANTRY AGAINST AIRCRAFT. Lieut. 


David L. Hardee 

(39) Tue ALPINI. Maj. Robert C. Richardson, 
r. 

(40) ADDITIONAL MEANS OF CURBING DESER- 
Tions. Col. E. G. Peyton 

(41) A RAID FOR PRISONERS. Captain Intoff 

(42) A RESURRECTION. Lieut. LeRoy W. 
Yarborou 

(43) AMERICAN LIGHT TANK BRIGADE AT ST. 
MInIEL. Capt. G. H. Rarey 

(44) MANEUVERS A LA Mope. Captain X. 

(45) More Asout R®&SERVE OFFICER TRAIN- 
Inc. Lt. G. H. Williams 

(46) THe Nine PRINCIPLES OF War. Col. 
William L. Reed 

(47) Curer oF ENTERTAINMENT, U.S.A. Alfred 
Harding 


(48) Fre_p OFFICERS AND SENIOR CAPTAINS OF 
COMBATANT BRANCHES TO RECEIVE CHEMICAL 
WARFARE INSTRUCTION 

(49) FreELD MANUALS 

(50) Foop CONTAINERS 

(51) MODIFICATION OF THE INFANTRY PACK 

(52) LOYALTY vs. ALLEGIANCE AND Duty 

(53) ComBAT RANGES AND COMBAT PRACTICE 
FOR THE NATIONAL GUARD 

(54) Fre_p TRAINING CAmMPs, NATIONAL GUARD 

(55) THE ORGANIZED RESERVES 


59. INTELLIGENCE SUMMARY 


3 February 1928 

(1) THE SYRIAN MANDATE 

(2) PETROLEUM 

(3) JAPAN’s FORTHCOMING ELECTION 

(4) THE INTERNAL AND: INTERNATIONAL SITUA- 
TION OF 1927 

(5) SoctaL AND Party Status or Rep ARMY 
PERSONNEL. (Commanders and rank and 


file) 
17 February 1928 
(6) THE Economic SITUATION IN THE BALTIC 
STATES AND FINLAND 
(7) Latvia 
(8) ESTONIA 
(9) LITHUANIA 
(10) FINLAND 
(11) bah DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHWAYS IN 


CH 

(12) soun ASPECTS OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
CIVIL AVIATION 

(13) CHters OF BRANCHES, FRENCH ARMY 

(14) MACHINE GUNS IN THE GERMAN ARMY 

(15) ORGANIZATION OF THE HIGHER MILITARY 
ECHELONS 

(16) Forcrs—ITALY 

(17) ComBaT EQUIPMENT OF THE MEXICAN 


ARMY 
2 March 1928 


(18) THe AUTONOMOUS MOVE IN ALSACE 
(19) THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS: DISARMAMENT 
(20) ITaLy’s INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC PosglI- 


TION 
(21) BraziL: BuDGET For 1928 
(22) ITALY: CONDITION OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 
(23) GERMANY: ARTILLERY DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM 
(24) JAPAN: 
INFANTRY 


THE MARCHING OF JAPANESE 


16 March 1928 

(25) GREAT BRITAIN AND THE NEAR AND 
MIDDLE EAst 

(26) ITaLy: INTERNAL ECONOMIC SITUATION 

(27) Cutna: THe PRESENT STATUS OF KUOM- 
INTANG (Chinese Nationalist party) 

(28) Latin AMERICA: CUBA 

(29) FRANCE: COORDINATION OF NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 

(30) ITALIAN THEORY OF WAR 

= MANEUVERS OF THE SOVIET ARMY, SEPTEM- 

R 1927 
(32) INFANTRY FIRING 


60. INTERNATIONAL CONCILIATION 


January 1928 
(1) THe SLAVERY CONVENTION OF GENEVA 
SEPTEMBER 25, 1926. TrExT OF THE GENERAL 
ACT FOR THE REPRESSION OF AFRICAN SLAVE 
TRADE, JULY 2, 1890 


February 1928 
(2) MEMORANDUM TO THE GERMAN GOVERN- 
MENT FROM S. PARKER GILBERT, AGENT 
GENERAL FOR REPARATION PAYMENTS. REPLY 
OF THE GERMAN GOVERMENT 
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March 1928 
(3) THe New Germany. Dr. Ernst Jiickh 


SUPPLEMENTAL LIST 
(Prior to 1928) 


November 1927 


(4) ITaLy’s FINANCIAL Poticy. Count Volpi of 
isurata 


61. JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION N 


ASSOCIATION* 
January 1928 
(1) ANNUAL ROLL: RECORD OF PROGRESS AND 
ACHIEVEMENT, 1927 
(2) CLERKS FoR TEACHERS. P. A. Maxwell 
(3) COMMENCEMENTS IN DOYLESTOWN 
(4) For TEeacHers, A CREED. B. D. Bowman 
i HuMAN SIDE OF TEACHING. N. G. Goodman 
6) PRINCIPLES OF TENURE 
(7) SENIOR HiGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIP. E. B. 
Comstock 
(8) TEACHER RaTING. B. E. Davis 
(9) WHat TEACHING MEANS TO Me. J. Dostal 
February 1928 
(19) ENLIGHTENING THE WHOLEJNATION. S. M. 


orsey 
(11) EVOLUTION or A TEACHER. S. Royster 
(12) Recent EpucaTionaL PsycHoLocy. F, 


N. Freeman 
March 1928 


(13) MENTAL HYGIENE IN THE HIGH SCHOOL; 
BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL COUNSEL, LA SALLE, 
ILL. E. Olson 

(14) SHALL COLLEGE Doors BE CLOSED? 


SUPPLEMENTAL LIST 
(Prior to 1928) 


December 1927 
(15) ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIP. W. 


McClure 
(16) WHat More CouLD A MAN DgssIRE? 
B. E. Davis 


62. JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL ARTILLERY 


October 1927 


a), “DUNCAN” COMMENDED Essay, 1926-1927. 
Other arms have been reorganised, new 

HPs and inventions have been introduced, 
but the post war organisation of a divisional 
artillery differs little from that existing in 
914. Itis a matter for consideration whether 
the artillery organisation of to-day admits of 
that arm carrying out its various functions 
to the best advantage.” By Captain C. T. 
Beckett, M.C., R.A. “We be not well ordered 
to fyght this day, for we be not in the case to 
do any great dede of armes; we have more 
nede of rest." Complaint of Genoese Bowmen 
at Crécy 

(2) Nery, 1914. THE ADVENTURE OF THE 
GERMAN 4TH CAVALRY DIVISION ON THE 
AUGUST AND THE SEPTEMBER. 
Major A. F. Becke 

(3) THE TRAINING OF BRIGADE SURVEY PARTIES. 
Capt. J. O. M. Ashle: 

(4) PROBLEMS oF AIR WARFARE. Col. J. F. C. 
Fuller 


(5) British ConpDuct or WAR IN THE XVIIITH 
CENTURY. 1793-1801. Col. G. M. Orr 

(6) Wy Was NAPOLEON? Col. C. F. Phip 

(7) “PREPARE FOR TANKs!”" “Quam Celert me” 


January 1928 


(8), “‘DUNCAN” COMMENDED Essay, 1926-1927. 
(“Other arms have been reorg ‘anised, new 
and inventions have introduced, 


January-March, 1928 


but the post war o isation of a divisional 
artillery differs little from that existing in 1914, 
It is a matter for consideration whether the 
artillery organisation of to-day admits of that 
arm carrying out its various functions to the 
best advantage.” By Major W. P. J. Aker- 
man, D.S.O., M.C., R.A. “Experientia 
Docet”’) 

(9) THe TacticaL HANDLING or A. A. UNITS 
IN THE Fieutp. (A lecture delivered at the 
Royal Artillery Institution, Tuesday, 18th 
October, 1927. Capt. K. M. Loch h) 

(10) “N” Battery, R.H.A., AT THE BATTLE OF 
HYDERABAD, SCINDE, 28 "Marcu, 1843. Lt. 
Col. G. M. Spencer-Smith 

(11) ) Tue or ConTROL. Col. 

uller 

(12) SHRAPNEL AND H. E. (A_ short reply to 
the discussion by G.S.C., which appeared in 
the April number of the Journal of Royal 
Capt. K. V. B. Benfield 

13) THe IMPATIENCE OF AN INFANTRYMAN. 
ol. T. N. S. M. Howard 

(14) THE 75-MM igh GUN AS A CLOSE Sup- 
PORT WEAPON. Col. E. Pagezy. (Revue Mili- 
taire Francaise, March, 1927) 

(15) THE PROBLEM OF DISARMAMENT. Lt. Col. 
H. de Watteville 

(16) PATRIOTIC AND MILITARY SOCIETIES IN 
GERMANY. Brig. Gen. W. Evans 


63. JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL UNITED SER- 


VICE INSTITUTION 
February 1928 
(1) eee ForRMATION. Col. C. N. F. 


(2) THe BirtH or A Starr System. Rear- 
Admiral F. C. Dreyer 

(3) THe SENIOR Orricers’ SCHOOL—THE CASE 
FOR A COLLEGE oF Tactics. Brevet Lt. Col. 
E. W. Brighten 

(4) THE GERMAN OFFENSIVE OF 1918 

(5) A BATTLESHIP ADVENTURE. THE VOYAGE 
OF THE “KasuGA."" Lt. Commander H. H. 
Paynter 

(6) ARMY TRAINING: THE LESSONS OF 1927. 
Lt. Col. A. Baird Smith 

(7) Mosi.e Division. Maj. H. C. H. 

den 


(8) Fire Power or Armour. Capt. R. Hilton 

(9) PHysicAL TRAINING. Major A. C. Amy 

(10) Our Boy ReseRveEs—LAND ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. Lt. Col. F. G. Poole 

(11) CommerciaL AIR Routes. Air Vice- 
Marshal Sir Sefton Brancker 

(12) NAVAL TRADITIONS. Admiral Sir R. F., 
Phillimore 

(13) THe CARDWELL System. Lt. Gen. Sir 
A. E. Altham 

(14) NAVAL Uses FoR SEAPLANES AND FLYING 
Boats. Commander E. T. R. Chambers 

(15) StrRaTEGIC DeMOLITIONS. Capt. G. E. 
Grimsdale 

(16) A GERMAN SIDELIGHT ON THE SOMME 

(17) Service INSTITUTES AND PHILANTHROPIC 
Boptes. Prof. Eric Shepherd 

(18) Empire SETTLEMENT AND IMPERIAL 
FENCE. Capt. C. A. P. Murison 

(20) THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION. UNITED 
STATES: FOREIGN RELATIONS 

(2b) Unitep States: NaAvaL PoLicy—THE 
NEW PROGRAMME—PRESENT STRENGTH OF THE 

. S. FLeer 

(22) THE PAN AMERICAN CONGRESS, 1928 

(23) NICARAGUA 

(24) THE MACEDONIAN PROBLEM 

(25) DENMARK: THE DROGDEN CHANNEL TO THE 


ALTIC 
(26) RecENT EVENTS IN CHINA 
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63. JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL UNITED SER-_ 66. LITERARY DIGEST 


VICE INSTITUTION—February 1928— 
continued 
(27) FRANCE: PROPOSED RE-INTRODUCTION OF 
UNiroRMs TO STIMULATE RECRUIT- 
NG 
(28) FRANCE: COMMUNIST ACTIVITY IN THE 
FRENCH ARMY 
(29) FRANCE: MILITARY TRAINING (Games) 
(30) FRANCE: ILLITERACY IN THE FRENCH ARMY 
(31) Morocco: FRENCH ZONE 
(82) Morocco: ZONE 
(33) Persia: Persia-SovIET AGREEMENT 
(34) SovieT Russia: DEMONSTRATION OF THE 
PREPAREDNESS FOR DEFENCE; “TRIAL MOBIL- 
IZATION"; TEST OF WAR PREPAREDNESS 
(35) SuHort HISTORY OF THE OSOVIAKHIM 
(86) TuRKEY: THE RAILWay SysTEMS 
(87) Air Notes: ADEN 
(38) AiR Notes: Ecypt AND SUDAN 
(39) AiR Notes: IRAQ: DEFENCE OF TRIBES IN 
SHATTRAH AREA—-AKHWAN RAIDS—LIAISON 
THE FRENCH AIR FORCE—ARMOURED 
ARS 
(40) Notes: AUSTRIA 
(41) Ar Notes: DENMARK 
(42) AiR Notes: FRANCE 
(43) Atk Notes: HoLLAND 
(44) Aik Notes: SWEDEN 


64. LADIES HOME JOURNAL* 


February 1928 


(1) Mary Topp Lincotn. I. M. Tarbell 
(2) Wuy THE COLLEGE Sap? G. N. Fletcher 


March 1928 
(3) Mary Topp LincoLn. I. M. Tarbell 


65. L’ILLUSTRATION 


7 January 1928 
(1) Impressions D'EspaGNe. [Impressions of 


Spain.] 
28 January 1928 

(2) L'ORGANISATION POLITIQUE DE L’'EUROPE 
AU 1eR JANIVIER 1928. [The political — 
zation of Europe on 1 January 1928.) (With 
colored map) 

4 February 1928 

(3) La Cutne A-T-ELLE 300 ov 400 MILLIONS 
[|The Chinese—300 or 400 
millions of inhabitants?] 

(4) Le MarecuaL DouGcias 

11 February 1928 

(5) LA CONFERENCE DE LA HAVANE. [The 
Conference at Havana.| 

(6) Potitique ET DipLomaTig. [Politics and 
diplomacy.]} (The financial situation in 
France; The occupation of the Rhine; French- 
American treaty of arbitration; The speech 
from the British throne.) 

(7) A TRAverRs L'EmPIRE DE MENELIK. [Across 
the Empire of Menelik.] 

3 March 1928 

(8) La Frontifre Turco-SYRIENNE. (The 
boundary between Turkey and Syria.] 

(9) Les Possessions D'OUTRE-MER DEs PUIS- 
SANCES CONTRACTANTES DU TRAITE DE 
WASHINGTON. [The overseas possessions of 
the signatory powers to the treaty of Wash- 
ington.| (World map showing overseas pos- 


sessions. ) 
10 March 1928 
(10) Les AMERICAINS PROPOSENT UNE GRAND- 
10SE REVISION DE LA CARTE DU MANDE. [The 
Americans propose an important revision of 
the world-map.]} 


7 January 1928 
(1) WHo Is TO BLAME FOR OuR SUBMARINE 
DISASTERS? 
(2) HipDEN JOKER IN THE “No-War” Pact 
(3) IraLy Now on A GOLD Basis 
(4) For A HuGeE FLEET—STEEL OR PAPER 
(444) Wuat THE WorLD War Cost Us 


14 January 1928 
(5) WHat Private KIssINGER GAVE His 


COUNTRY 
21 January 1928 


(6) DIFFICULTIES OF OUTLAWING WAR 

(7) IMMIGRATION IN THE 1928 CAMPAIGN 

(8) HinDU-MOSLEM ANTAGONISM IN INDIA 

(9) CANADA’s TROUBLESOME MELTING-PoT 

(10) Doty'’s WILD ADVENTURES IN THE LEGION 

(11) How A MuLe Exuisits “More Horse 
SENSE THAN A Horse” 

28 January 1928 

(12) CAN CooLipGe Win LATIN AMERICA? 

(13) Trotzky THE VICTIM oF His OWN REVOLU- 
TION 

(14) THe Soviet REVERSE IN CHINA 

(15) WHEN JEFFERSON DAVIS ORDERED CAMELS 
FOR OuR SOLDIERS 

(16) THe New GOLDEN Tres THAT BIND THE 
AMERICAS 

4 February 1928 

(17) SANDINO, OF NICARAGUA: BANDIT OR 
PATRIOT? 

(18) ALSATIAN Home RULERS ARRESTED 

(19) PEASANT UNREST IN JAPAN 

(20) Hopes THAT GERMANY WILL Pay Less 

(21) AFGHANISTAN’S AMEER EXPLORES THE 

EST 
(22) UncLE SAM Fitter THAN EVER 
(23) HuGHES REASSURES OUR NEIGHBORS 


11 February 1928 
(24) ADMIRAL PLUNKETT’s WAR WITH ENGLAND 
(25) GERMANY HANDS THE FRENCHMAN His HAT 
(26) THe AIRSHIP ON THE DECK 
(27) Tue TARirr GHost AT HAVANA 
(28) E1cHtH BIRTHDAY OF THE LEAGUE OF 

NATIONS 

(29) MONARCHISM IN GERMANY 
(30) THe Cry or “ASIA FOR THE ASIATICS” 
(31) FRANCE REGAINING HER SEA POWER 
(32) WHEN GOETHALS MADE THE DIRT FLY 


18 February 1928 
(33) AMERICA ASKs THE WORLD TO END THE 
SUBMARINE 

(34) OuR New ANTI-WAR TREATY WITH FRANCE 
(35) THe PeRILous MAGNET OF THE BALKANS 
(36) SCANNING Europe's HORIZON FOR 1928 
(37) Soviet EXILe ON THE CZARIST MODEL 
(38) Taps For Haic: BRITAIN's GREATEST SOL- 


DIER 
25 February 1928 
(39) MussoLini’s ORDERS TO ITALIANS HERE 
(40) INDIA GREETS A PACIFYING COMMISSION 
with Riots 
(41) THe New Day In Russia 
(42) FrRANCE’s ITALIAN “POPULATION” 
(43) JoINING ALL FaITHs TO PREVENT WAR 


3 March 1928 
(44) INTERVENTION’S VICTORY AT HAVANA 
(45) THe “Big Navy” CONGRESSMAN HEARS 
FROM HOME 
(46) BUILDING THE UNITED STATES OF GERMANY 
10 March 1928 


(47) THe HAVANA CONFERENCES IN LATIN- 
AMERICAN 
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(48) GERMAN WRATH AT THE RHINELAND 
OccuPATION 

(49) THe Maria REMEMBERS MorI 

(50) JAPAN’s PROBLEM 


17 March 1928 


(51) Tue “Hoty WAr” IN ARABIA 

(52) HUNGARY DEFIES THE LEAGUE 

(53) RETURNING GERMAN PROPERTY 

(54) Mussouini’s TYROLBAN BLAst OF WARN- 


ING 
(55) “SoMETHING ROTTEN IN DENMARK" 
24 March 1928 


(56) Strmson’s NEw PLAN TO MAKE THE 
Fiuipinos Like Us 

(57) GERMANY’s NAVAL MyYsTERY 

(58) INDIAN CLOSE UPS OF THE SIMON Com- 
MISSION 


SUPPLEMENTAL LIST 
(Prior to 1928) 


28 May 1927 
(59) GERMANY’s STocK BUBBLE BuRsTs 
(60) SAvING Us MILLIONS BY REDUCING OUR 
LIBERTY: 
4 June 1927 
(61) OuR NEW AND OLD DeEBT-REDEMPTION 
POLICIES 


18 June 1927 


(62) More CHEAP BORROWING BY UNCLE SAM 
(63) EXPLAINING THE MOVE TOWARD EASIER 


MONEY 
2 July 1927 
(64) NEw EstTIMATE OF OuR NATIONAL INCOME 
9 July 1927 
(65) Tourtst’s PART IN WORLD FINANCE 
30 July 1927 
(66) To REGULATE THE TIDES OF GOLD 
17 September 1927 
(67) AMERICAN RESCUE OF PERSIA’S TOTTERING 


FINANCES 
1 October 1927 
(68) ANOTHER RuSH FOR TREASURY OFFERINGS 
29 October 1927 
(69) MakiInc NEW YoRK THE WORLD's FINAN- 


CIAL Hu 
12 November 1927 
(70) WHAT THE JAPANESE EAT 
(71) WHEN WarR-PLANES FLAME AND AUDIENCES 
Gasp; WINGS, MOVING PICTURE 
3 December 1927 
(72) AFTERMATH OF JAPAN'S FINANCIAL PANIC 
(73) REPARATIONS IMPERILED BY GERMAN Ex- 
TRAVAGANCE 
10 December 1927 
(74) GERMAN REPLIES TO THE GILBERT WARN- 


ING 
(75) GERMANY’S DISCIPLINE OF SPORT 
31 December 1927 


(76) OuTFLOW oF GOLD 
(77) PROBING THE MEXICAN BRIBE CHARGES 


67. LIVING AGE 


1 January 1928 
(1) AROUND THE WORLD: THE EMPIRE IN INDIA 
AND Ecypt 
(2) AROUND THE WoRLD: BELGIUM’s CABINET 
sis 


RI 

(3) AROUND THE WORLD: EASTERN EUROPE 

(4) AROUND THE WORLD: Russia 

(5) AROUND THE WORLD: SOUTHEASTERN 
EuROPE 


January-March, 1928 


(6) AROUND THE WoRLD: SPAIN 

(7) AROUND THE WORLD: ETHIOPIA TO JAVA 

(8) AROUND THE WORLD: HAVANA, 1928 

(9) INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS OF THE NILE 
VALLEY (London: Economist) 

(10) GERMANIC AMERICA AND LATIN AMERICA. 
(Madrid: El Sol) 

(11) THe Cominc PAN AMERICAN CONGRESS. 
(El Universal) 

(12) — POLITICAL PARALYsIS. (El Uni- 
vers 

(18) Ten Years’ CoMMUNISM IN THE BALKANS. 
(A social ost mortem.) (Vienna: Der 
Kampf) opalovie 

(14) Wuy Isn'T SOCIALIST. (Echo de 
Paris) René Johannet 

(15) EXPLAINING BiG BUSINESS. case for 

ts.) (London: New Statesma 

(16) EXPLAINING Bic BusINEss. Talking with 
Thyssen.) (Vienna: Neue Freie Presse) 

(17) THe Corrat or Deatn. (A story of 
Villa's army.) (El Universal) Martin Luis 


uzman 
(18) THE Toms oF GHENGIS KHAN 


15 January 1928 
(19) "AROUND THE WORLD: FRANCE AND ITALY 
(20) AROUND THE WORLD: HERE AND THERE IN 


EvuRoPe 
(21) AROUND THE WORLD: MANCHURIA AND 


APAN 
(22) THe PRESENT STATE OF VENEZUELA. 
Paris: Revue de l'Amérique Latine) L. V. 


(23) Rep AmMeriIcA. (Vienna: Neue Freie~ 
Presse) Colin Ross 

(24) PERU AND CHILE AT FIXED BAYONETS. 
(Berliner Tageblatt) Dr. Max Jordan 

(25) THe Sout or SweDEN. (Manchester 
Guardian) An English visitor 

(26) A PERUVIAN AVIATOR OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. (West Coast Leader) F. P. Farrar 

(27) MoTorinc tn Morocco. (Berlin: 
sische Zeitung) Dr. Alfred Rawrath 

1 February 1928 

(28) RECOLLECTIONS OF My YouTH. President 
Thomas G. Masaryk 

(29) WHEN RussIA WENT RED: THE DIARY OF 
AN EYEWITNESS. Eugene Semenoff (Paris: 
La Grande Revue) 

(30) A GLImMpsE oF A CHEMICAL METROPOLIS. 
INDUSTRY’s DAWNING ERA. A LABORER§IN 
LeuNA. (Berlin: Berliner Tageblatt) 

(31) How Women BOLSHEVIKI ARE MANU- 
— (London: Nineteenth Century and 

(32) A | SUBMARINE EXPERIENCE. (Berlin: 

ossische Zeitung) 

(33) States Case: 
MEDITERRANEAN Claims. (London: Morning 


Post) 

(34) THe LEAGUE oF NATIONS IN BEING. 
(London: Spectator) 

(35) COMPETING CULTURES IN THE BALKANS. 
(Milan: Corrieredella Sera) 

(36) THE AMERICAN NAVY AND THE AMERICAN 


EMPIRE. (London: New Statesman) 
(37) Business ABROAD 

LATIN AMERICA 
EASTERN ASIA AND JAPAN § #4 
INDIA 
THE LEVANT AND EASTERN ASIA 
BETWEEN CAIRO AND THE CAPE 
ITALY 
PRE-ELECTION FRANCE 
Post-HoLIDAY BRITAIN 


15 February 1928 


MATTERS IMPERIAL 
(47) AROUND THE WORLD: FRANCE 
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67. LIVING AGE—15 February 1928—continued 


(48) AROUND THE WoRLD: ALSACE-LORRAINE 

(49) AROUND THE WoRLD: CENTRAL EUROPE 

(50) Forty-Four Hours ON THE SEA BoTTom: 
GERMANS SAVE SUBMARINES. (M unich: 

uenchener Neueste Nachrichten) P. Ordtolf 

(si) HE OUTLAWERY OF WAR” PUTTING IT 
up To America. (London: Observer) J. L. 
Garvin 

(52) THe FREEDOM OF THE SEAS: THE REAL 
NavAL Issue. (London: Nation and Athen- 
aeum) L. Stein 

(53) ALBANIA AND ITs PEOPLE: A DIPLOMAT’S 
First ImpREssIONS. (London: Daily Tele- 
graph) Sir R. Rodd 

(54) Britain's INDUSTRIAL SITUATION. (Lon- 
don: Round Table) 

(55) A CONTEMPORARY WORLD PICTURE. (Ber- 
lin: Vossische Zeitung) Colin Ross 

(56) THe Future oF THE West. (Berlin: 
Vossische Zeitung) R. Katz 

(57) A Day witH THe Duce. (Paris: L’Echo 

Paris) Guy Mounereau 


1 March 1928 


(58) YEARS OF THE LEAGUE. 
and Prophecy) (London: 45 
Robert Cecil 

(59) ALL ABOUT THE ARGENTINE. (From _ the 
Andes to Buenos Aires) (Berlin: Berliner 
Tagebdlatt) Dr. Max Jordan 

(60) Europe's POPULATION PROBLEM. (Dangers 
Ahead) (Paris: Le Progrés Civique) Pierre 


Dominique 

(61) ARTIFICIAL RUBBER. (A_ Sensational 
Announcement) (Kdlnische Zeitung) Pro- 
fessor Ebner 

(62) IMPRESSIONS OF SPAIN. (Modernity in the 
Making) (Paris: L’Illustration) Gaston Rageot 

(63) AROUND THE WorLD: Happy Tories 

(64) AROUND THE WORLD: GERMAN POLITICS 

(65) AROUND THE WoRLD: ITALY AND THE 
BALKANS 

(66) AROUND THE WORLD: SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 

(67) AROUND THE WORLD: FAR East 

(68) AROUND THE WORLD: PAN-AMERICAN 
COMMENTS 

(69) PoLiTics AND PERSONALITIES: IN BEHALF 
or TROTSKIL. (Vienna: Arbeiter Zeitung) 

(70) Politics AND PFRSONALITIFS: QUEEN 
ELIZABETH IN WAR TIME. (Revue Belge) 
Baron van der Elst 


15 March 1928 
(71) AROUND THE WoRLD: FRANCE AND GER- 
MANY 
AROUND THE WORLD: CENTRAL EvuROPE 
) AROUND THE WORLD: THE BALKANS 
AROUND THE WORLD: (page 476) 
AROUND THE WORLD: (page 476) 
BusINEss ABROAD: ENGLAND 
BusINeESS ABROAD: FRANCE 
BUSINESS ABROAD: GERMANY 
BUSINESS ABROAD: SPAIN 
BusINEss ABROAD: AUSTRIA 
BusiINEss ABROAD: RUMANIA 
BusSINESS ABROAD: 
BusINEss ABROAD: GR 
ENGLAND Moves On. Siegfried 
ALLIANCES AND Security. William Mar- 
tin. (Revue de Genéve, January) 

(86) France Ficuts ror Om. Special Cor- 
respondent (Frankfurter Zeitung, January) 
(87) DENMARK'S ANTIPOLITICAL PROGRAMME. 
August Schvan (London: English Review, 

February) 

(88) AFGHANISTAN VISITS Europe. AN ANCIENT 
LAND REBORN. I: A Royal Babbitt’s Progress. 
By One of the Party (Berlin: Deutsche All- 
gemeine Zeitung, January) II: Afghanistan 


Today. Maurice Pernot. (Paris: L’Europe 
Nouvelle, January) 


(89) WHERE RussiIA MEETS RUMANIA. Guy 
ne (Paris: L’Echo de Paris, Febru- 
ary 4, 9, 


SUPPLEMENTAL LIST 
(Prior to 1928) 
15 June 1927 
(90) EUROPE AN AMERICAN COLONY? 
1 December 1927 
(91) GeRMANY’s LOAN Po.icy. J. Sauerwein 
15 December 1927 
(92) EXPorRTING CAPITAL. F. Anders 


68. MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS* 
January 1928 


(1) Do We NEED ANOTHER CALENDAR REFORM? 
(2) CARIBBEAN CouNnTRIES. S. Crowther 


February 1928 
(3) WatcH ITALY INDUSTRIALLY. 
Leffingwell 


W. 


SUPPLEMENTAL LIST 
(Prior to 1928) 


October 1927 
sae Pine WE PLAN ON Easy Money? S. Crow- 
ther 


December 1927 
(5) Great Escape. T. N. Carver 
(6) WHEN GERMANY Pays IN KIND, WHAT 
Dogs 1tT MEAN TO Your Prorits? J. Klein 


69. MARINE CORPS GAZETTE 


December 1927 

(1) DEDICATION OF THE CARMICK MEMORIAL, 
New ORLEANS 

(2) NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS AND SPECIAL- 
Ists. Maj. Kingman, U.S.M.C. 

(3) Some GERMAN DIVISIONAL RecorDs. Capt. 
J. H. Thomason, U.S.M 

(4) RussIAn Col. J. C. 
Breckenridge, U.S 

(5) THOMPSON GUN 

(6) TARGETING THE BROWNING MACHINE GUN 

(7) SIGNAL NOTES 

(8) SIGNAL SCHOOL 

(9) TarGeT PRacTICE NoTES 

(10) Status oF Marine Corps Forces IN 
NICARAGUA 


70. MENTOR* 


January 1928 
(1) Four BaD MEN 
February 1928 
(2) ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND DANIEL BOONE IN 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
(3) ABRAHAM LINCOLN’s COUNTRY, SANGAMON 
County, ILL. 
(4) OLD Stone Hous—E WHERE MAJorR ANDRE 
WAS IMPRISONED. H. Blauvelt 
(5) TaHincs Not ALways WHat THEY SEEM, 
IN TRANSLATION 
March 1928 


(6) Where EAst Beat West; CHINESE GAR- 
DENERS 


71. MILITAR-WOCHENBLATT 


11 November 1927 
GBEGENWARTIGE RUSTUNGSSTAND 
(The present status of arma- 
(A chart showing relative strength of 
the armies of the principal powers.) 


R- 


(2) Dre FRANZOSISCHE HEERESREFORM UND DIE 
AsriistuNG. [Reorganization of the French 
army and the question of disarmament.] (Ger- 
man opinion that France instead of disarming, 
is actually strengthening her military power.) 

(3) ZuR KRIEGSSCHULDFRAGE. [The question 
of war guilt. 

(4) Dre VERLEUMDER RussLANDs. [The enemies 
of Russia.} (A defense by a Russian writer 
of Russia’s participation in the war.) 

(5) UNTeRSTANDE. [Shelter for troops in the 
combat zone.| (A discussion of the protective 
cover necessary to withstand modern military 
weapons. ) 

(6) FRANZOSISCHE GEDANKEN UBER HEERES- 
MOTORISIERUNG. [French opinion on motori- 
zation.] 

4 December 1927 


(7) v. STEUBEN. [General von Steu- 
ben.| (An account of his life and military 
service particularly during the American 
Revolution.) 
(8) ErzieHUNG FURS LEBEN IM HEERE. [Voca- 
tional training in the German army.]} 
ee of its advantage for military train- 


(9) Bir ITALIENISCHEN LUFTMANOVER 1927. 
air maneuvers of 1927.]| Oberstlt. 


Lit: 

(10) Vou 1 DER MANOVERN DER ROTEN ARMEE. 
{Maneuvers of the Russian Army.] 

(11) ENTWICKLUNG UND ZUKUNST DES BUL- 
GARISCHEN FLUGWESENS. [Development of 
aviation in Bulgaria. 

(12) Der RussiscHE NACHRICHTENDIENST BEI 
Lopz 1914. [Russian information service at 
the Battle of Lodz in 1914 

(13) DeR SEEKRIEG IN EN TURKISCHEN 
GEWASSERN. [The naval war in Turkish 
waters.| (A review of a recent official volume 
by the Navy Department which covers the 
German naval operations in the Dardanelles.) 
Capt. v. Waldener-Hartz 

(14) ANTRIEBSARTEN BEI KAMPFWAGEN. [Classi- 
tanks.] (According to means of 


ro) n.) 

aay bn “DEUTSCHE ARMEE. [The German 
=z (A criticism by a Russian writer.) 
cont. 


11 December 1927 


(16) Die DeutscHE ARMEE. [The German 
army.| (A criticism by a Russian writer.) 
(cont. from 4 December 1927) 

(17) BEWEGLICHE TRUPPENKORPER. [Mobile 
larger units.|] (Historical examples of a move- 
ment of troops by sleds, and of Napoleon's 
concentration for the campaign of Jena, 1806— 
An account of the French truck movement of 
reserves to stop the German breakthrough at 
Amiens in 1918—The great developments 
made in motor transport and the general 
tendency of recent experiments with motorized 
units.) Maj. Guderian (cont. from 11 Novem- 
ber, 4 December 

(18) Die ANGRIFFSSCHLACHT VON CAMBRAI 
vom 30. NOVEMBER BIS 6. DEZEMBER 1917. 
The German counterattack at Cambrai in 

ov.-Dec. 1917.] (A criticism of the inter- 
ference by G.H.Q. in the plans of the Second 


Army.) 

(19) UND Komarow. [Relative 
strength of Russian and Austrian forces at 
the Battle of Komarow in Aug.-Sept. 1914.] 

(20) Dre DresJAHRIGEN MANOVER IN FRANK- 
REICH, ENGLAND, ITALIEN, POLEN UND DER 
TSCHECHOSLOWAKEI. [Recent maneuvers in 
France, England, Italy, Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia.] (Discussion of the high lights of these 
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January-March, 1928 


maneuvers, particular! experiements in 
motorization.) Obserstlt. a.D. Mende 


18 December 1927 


(21) DER ENGLISCHE KRIEGSMINISTER UBER 
DEN STAND DER ARMEEN Evuropas. ([State- 
ment concerning the strength of European 
armies.] 

(22) DER GEGENWARTIGE RUSTUNGSSTAND DER 
FLoTTeN. [The present strength of navies.} 
(23) SowJET-RUSSLAND ALS MACHTFAKTOR. 

viet Russia as a Power.| (Steady progress 
being made in Russia. She has plenty of 
man power but is still deficient in material 
and in her industrial mobilization.) 

(24) FREIWILLIGE MILITARAUSBILDUNG 
SCHWEDEN. [Voluntary military training in 
Sweden.] (Despite curtailment of appro- 
priations there has been an increase each year 
in number of reserves and youths who present 
themselves for military training each summer.) 

(25) TECHNISCHER RUNDBLICK. [Technical re- 
view.] (An account of several recent technical 
developments of military value.) Oberst 
a.D. Bliimmer 

(26) FeLDzUG voN LE Mans. [The cam- 
paign of Le Mans, 1870-71.] (An account of 
the military operations in the southwest 
during the winter of 1870-71.) . Generalmajor 

a.D. v. Borries 

(27) EINE BE&GRUSSENSWERKE EINRICHTUNG 
FUR DIE HEERESVERPFLEGUNG. [New Q.M. 
school for the army.] (Curriculum and scope 
of new course for supply officers which has 
just been started in Berlin.) 

(28) Hat DER KRIEG Dig ZAHL DER SELBST- 
MORDE ErRHOHT? [Has the number of suicides 
increased?] (The author shows that the 
number was less during the war and is now 
gradually attaining the pre-war rate.) 

(29) BALLISTIK. [Ballistics.| (Review of a 
recent book by Dr. Cranz. 3 vols.) 

(30) Dre MILITARBUCHEREIEN. [The military 
shops and libraries.} (Different 
ibraries and presses in the army, at the War 
Department, Corps Hq., Service Schools, etc.) 


25 December 1927 


(31) Gas UBER DEUTSCHLAND. [Gas over 
Germany.] (Dangers from hostile gas at- 
tacks on civilian population.) 

(32) ALLGEMEINE ABRUSTUNG LUFT 
GEMASZ—VERSAILLER DIKTAT? [General dis- 
armament in military aeronautics—Treaty 
Versailles? 

(33) Erste HILFE VERUNGLUCKTER BEI AERO- 
CHEMISCHEN ANGRIFFEN. [First aid in case 
of a gas attack.] 

(34) MILITARISCHE JUGENDAUSBILDUNG IN 
FRANKREICH. a a of the youths in 
France.] (System of ysical and military 
training. ) 

(35) ZUSAMMENSCHLUSSE IN DER CHEMISCHEN 
UND SCHWEREN RUSTUNGSINDUSTRIE ENG- 
LANDS UND FRANKREICHS. [Agreements be- 
tween the chemical and ordnance industries of 
England and France.} (Outline of a conven- 
tion recently agreed upon by the principal in- 
dustries. ) 

(36) Die BESETZUNG DES RHEINLANDES. [The 
occupation of the Rhineland.| (Review of 
Gen. Allen's book.) Oberstit. a.D. Mende 

(37) OLPOLITIK UND ANGELSACHSISCHER Im- 
PERIALISMUS. [Oil politics and Anglo-Saxon 
Imperialism.] (Review of a book bearing this 
title by Carl Hoffmann.) 

(38) Dre ENGLISCHE MOTORTRUPPE. (The 
British mechanized force.} (A critical dis- 
cussion of the recent experiments made with 
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71. MILITAR-WOCHENBLATT—25 December 
1927 —continued 

the mechanized force showing that infantry 

d cavalry are still indispensable, that there 

rawbacks to completely motorized 


(39) ‘os RECHTFERTIGUNG DES DARDANEL- 
LENUNTERNEHMENS DURCH DESSEN FUHRER, 
GENERAL SiR IAN HAMILTON. [A justifica- 
tion of the Dardanelles campaign by Sir lan 
Hamilton.] 

(40) FELDMARSCHALL SiR WILLIAM ROBERTSON 
UBER DIE NUTZLOSIGHEIT VON KRIEGEN. 
{Field Marshal Sir William Robertson on the 
futility of war.]} 

(41) Das MILITARBIBLIOTHEKSWESEN IN 
FRANKREICH UND POLEN. [Military libraries 
in France and Poland. 

(42) Zum Aursatz: “WIEDER ScHUTZENLIN- 
IEN?” (Skirmish lines?] (A reply to a previous 
article on the tendency to use the pre-war 
skirmish lines.) 

(43) WOHNUNGSBELANGE DER MILITARPERSON- 
EN. [Quarters for persons in the military 
service.| (Discussion of recent regulations on 
this matter.) 

(44) TakTiscHE AvurGcaBe 10. [A tactical 
exercise.| (Situation and requirements re- 
quiring location of units of a march column, 
and a decision by the commander.) 


4 January 1928 

(45) BEMERKUNGEN Zu: “WriepeR ScuiTzen- 
LINIEN?” [Skirmish lines?] (A discussion of 
the lesson of the war on infantry formations 
for attack.) 

(46) BEHELFSMASZIGES NEBELSCHIESSEN DER 
INFANTERIE. [Use of smoke with Infantry.] 
(The use of smoke candles in infantry combat 
is discussed.) Maj. Dr. Heigl 

(47) SPATERER ZAPFEMSTREICH. [Taps.] (Pro- 
posed to have taps sounded at the same hour, 
or at midnight, in summer and winter.) 
(cont. 18 January 1928) 

(48) REICHSWEHR UND WoHNuNGsSNOT. [The 
need of officers quarters in the Reichswehr.]} 
(Due to shortage of homes it has been very 
difficult for officers to find suitable quarters.) 
Dr. Lehmann 

(49) LésuNG DER TAKTISCHEN AUFGABE 10. 
{Solution to tactical problem No. 10.) (Situa- 
tion was given in 25 December, 1927 number.) 

(50) ZuR LANDSMANNSCHAFTLICHEN BEZEICH- 
NUNG DER TRUPPENTEILE. [Territorial desig- 
nation of troop units.} (To keep alive tradi- 
tion and to promote morale the author proposes 
that all units be given a designation indicating 
the district from which they came.) 

(51) DeR DruTsCHEN EISENBAHNEN UND DER 
Krirc. [The German railroads in the war. 
(A review of a recent French book by Marce 
Pechaud entitled Les chemins de fer allemands 
et la guerre.) 

(52) GEBIRGSTRUPPEN. {Mountain troops.) 
(Proposed organization of units for mountain 
warfare.) 

(53) Das REITERREGIMENT DER ZUKUNST. 
{The cavalry regiment of the future.] (Dis- 
cusses the use of armored cars and motori 
units with cavalry.) Oberstit. W. v.Wolff 

(54) Diz VERNICHTUNGSSCHLACHT. [The battle 
of annihilation.}| (A review of a book which 
gives an outline of the 24 battles in history 
which ended in the enemy's annihilation and 
shows the decisive element in these battles.) 

rst v. Cochenhausen 


11 January 1928 
(55) FLUGWESEN: ITALIEN. [Aviation in Italy.] 


(56) GEFECHTSAUFKLARUNG — FEUERSCHUTZ. 
{Battle reconnaissance and fire protection.] 
(Hostile dispositions cannot be learned by 
reconnaissance alone but will be disclosed 
during the attack. Some infantry MGs and 
artillery should always be held in readiness.) 

(57) SCHEMATISIERUNG DES GEFECHTS. [Nor- 
mal formations in combat.| (Strong excep- 
tion is taken to efforts made to routinize the 
formations of infantry. The author believes 
that 800 m. is the maximum front for a bat- 
talion of infantry in the attack.) 

(58) Somme-NorD. [Somme-North.]  (Discus- 
sion of the significance of this battle in 1916 
in which the Germans lost a half million men.) 
Generalmajor a.D. v. Borries 

(59) Liatson. ([Liaison.] (This de pri- 
marily on artillery pushing its O forward 
and on practical training with infantry.) 
Gen. v. Tschischwitz 

(60) OBeRst J. F. C. FULLER: PROBLEME DER 
LUFTKRIEGFUHRUNG. [Problems of conduct- 
ing war in the air.] (Review of a book by 
Col. J. F. C. Fuller, British Army, who is a 
proponent of mechanization of all combat 
means. ) 

(61) GEDANKEN UBER EINE KUNFTIGE WEHR- 
MACHT. [Thoughts on the military system of 
the future.| (Must be a combination of trained 
cadres and specialists with large reserves of 
weapons, ammunition and modern combat 
machines such as tanks, artillery airplanes, 
motor vehicles, etc.) Generalmajor a.D. 
v. Amann 

(62) DER WICHTIGSTEN KRIEG- 
SEREIGNISSE IM JANUAR 1918. [Important 
military operations in January 1918.) (A 
summary ) 


18 January 1928 
(63) FLUGWBSEN: UNGARN. [Aviation in Hung- 


ary. 

(64) FLUGWESEN: TSCHECHOSLOWAKEI. [Avia- 
tion in Czechoslovakia.]| 

(65) FLuGWESEN: SUDSLAWIEN. [Aviation in 
Jugoslavia.| 

(66) FLUGWESEN: SPANIEN. [Aviation in Spain.] 

(67) FLUGWESEN: SCHWEIZ. {Aviation in 
Switzerland.]| 

(68) FLUGWESEN: SCHWEDEN. {Aviation in 
Sweden.| 

(69) FLUGWESEN: RUSZLAND. {Aviation in 
Russia.!} 

(70) FLUGWESEN: POLEN. [Aviation in Poland.] 

(71) FLuGWeseN: OsTERREICH. [Aviation in 
Austria.] 

(72) DER BAU DER ALTEN ROMERSTRASZEN. 
{Construction of the old Roman _ roads. 
(Diseusses the methods of construction an 
the purposes for which the Romans used 
these roads.) Oberst!t. a.D. Heubes 

(73) SCHLIPSUNIFORM UND GEPACKENTLASTUNG. 
{Uniforms and packs.) (Discussion of recent 
experiment looking to a change in the service 
uniform.) 

(74) Der OFFIZIER—UND UNTEROFFIZIERMAN- 
GEL IN FRANKRFICH. [Shortage of officers 
and noncommissioned officers in France.| 
(Lacking sufficient number of leaders France 
must simplify and routinize her tactical 
doctrine.) Gen. v.Taysen 

(75) PUNKTBESTIMMUNG BEI DER ARTILLERIE 
DurcH SCHEINWERFER. {Orientation of 
artillery by means of search lights.| (Use of 
the vertical beam of search lights in loca 
artillery i in battle.) Maj. a.D. Kaiser 

(76) User HANDELSFLOTTEN UND IHRE BEs- 
TIMMUNG FUR DEN Kriec. {Merchant marine 
in war.| (Value of an efficient merchant 
marine in time of war.) Oberst a.D. Blimmer 
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(77) Die HEERESKAVALLERIE IM_ KRIEGE. 
Any cavalry in the World war.}] (A com- 
parison in the employment of cavalry by the 
great powers. ) 


25 January 1928 


(78) ZuM FRIEDRICHSTAGE. [With Frederick 
the Great.] (An extract from his military 
day book.) Rittmeister a.D. Fiebig 

(79) DEUTSCHLANDS POLITIK BIS ZUM KRIEGE 
UND DAs ENDE, [German statesmanship and 
its influence on the outcome of the war.] (A 
lesson drawn from two recent German books, 
showing the undesirable statesmanship of 
the kaiser and his political advisor.) 

(80) MECHANISIERUNG UND KRIEGSDAUER. [Ef- 
fect of mechanization on the duration of a 
wl (It will tend to shorten future wars.) 

ye Dr. Oskar Regele 

(81) Capt. B. H. Hart: DER 
ERAUFBAU MODERNER ARMEEN. [The Re- 
making of Modern Armies.”] (A critique of 
Captain B. H. Liddell Hart’s book concerning 
mechanization of armies.) Gen. a.D. M. v. 


Poseck 

(82) Dim ARMEE DES ZAREN IN DER FEBRUAR- 
REVOLUTION. 2 The Army of the Czar in 
the February “(A critique of 
E. J. Martynow’'s book. he author was a 
Lt. Gen. in the Russian army in 1914 but was 

en prisoner when shot down in an ">! ) 

(83) MASSENWAHN. [Crowd psychology.) 
discussion of the causes and eneiens 
of crowd behavior.) 

(84) ENGLANDS SCHWACHE IN DER LUFT. [Great 
Britain’s weakness in the al 

(85) PoLENS ZUGANG ZUM MEE {Poland's 
access to the sea.} (A plea by a "Polish General 
Staff officer for a Polish sea frontier and 
development of a navy.) 

(86) DARSTELLUNG DES ARTILLERIEFEUERS 
1M INFANTERIBGEFECHT. [Artillery fire in 
support of infantry.| (A reply to a previous 
prea on this subject in which the author 

oposes a method of indicating hostile 
aay fire in maneuvers. ) 

(87) Woran Es Lrect. [Skirmish lines.| (A 
reply to a previous article on this subject 
concerning the modern combat formation of 
infantry.) 

(88) Die ELEKTRISCHE ZUGFORDERUNG IM 
DEUTSCHEN Reicu. [Electrification of rail- 
roads in Germany.) (The advantages of 
electrification of rail s discussed as well 

pony | influence on mobilization. ) Oberleut- 


t Hipp 
(89). ‘Kons, ICHER KAUTSCHUK. [Artificial rub- 
ber.] he German chemical industry is now 
able to pk rubber at a reasonable cost and 
this will be of great industrial value to Ger- 


many.) 
4 February 1928 


(90) MILITARPOLITISCHES AUS RUSSLAND. [Mili- 
tary-political report on Russia.| (A discus- 
sion of conditions on Russia today, particu- 
larly in the army and navy and in the’! field of 
domestic and foreign and in 
industry. 

(91) Schweizer Brier. [A letter from Switzer- 
land.} (Military and political conditions in 
Switzerland during the past year.) 

(92) TECHNISCHER RUNDBLICK. [Technical re- 
view.] (A discussion of the improvements 
being made in artillery materiel, military signal 
communication, and aviation.) Oberst a.D. 
Bliimmer 

(93) Wreper ScHtTZENLINIEN? [Skirmish lines?] 
(A now to previous discussions on this sub- 
ject. 
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January-March, 1928 


(94) Die STERBENDE KAVALLERIE! [The dying 
cavalry.} (A rejoinder proving that cavalry 
has lost none of its value and needs only to 
keep up with modern technical improvements.) 
Maj. a.D. Benary 

(95) GasscuuTz. [Gas defense.] (A review of a 
recent Russian book on protective measures 
that must be taken against gas.) 

(96) MITHOREN DES FUNKVERKEHRS DER 
DEUTSCHEN STAATSBEHORDEN UND SEESTREIT- 
KRAFTE DURCH DEN ENGLISCHEN NACHRICH- 
TENDIENST IM WELTKRIEGE. [British radio 
of German comunications during 


(97) ‘sum “90. GEBURTSTAGE DES GENERALS 
v. Hetster. [The 90th birthday of General 
v. Heister.] 


11 February 1928 

(98) ENTWICKLUNG DER MILITARISCHEN NACH- 
RICHTENUBERMITTLUNG BIS ZUM WELTKRIBGE. 
[Development of military signal communica- 
tions prior to the World War.| (A historical 
outline of the progress made, oa with 
the Napoleonic wars.) Maj. R. Schmidt 

(99) ARTILLERIE-BOMBENGESCHWADER. [Artil- 
lery bombing squadrons.]| (Employment of 
bombing squadrons to supplement artille 
fire both to be under the control of the artil- 
lery commander.) Oberst a.D. v. Weiter- 
shausen 

(100) FEUERSCHUTZ ODER FEUERWIRKUNG? 
Fire protection and fire effect.) Hptm. H. 
ischoff 

(101) FLUGWESEN: JAPAN. [Aviation in Japan.] 

(102) FLUGWESEN: JUGOSLAWIEN. [Aviation in 
Yugoslavia | 

(103) FLUGWESEN: SUDAMERIKA. [Aviation in 
South America.} 

(104) NACHLANG ZU DEN GENFER ABRUSTUNGS- 
VERHANDLUNGEN. [An echo of the Geneva 
Disarmament Conference.] 


18 February 1928 

(105) Diz DEUTSCHE OFFENSIVE IM MARz 1918. 

The German offensive in March 1918.) (First 
stalment of a critical discussion of the 
man operations in 1918.) 

(106) Die AUSBILDUNG IM HEERE DER VERE- 
INIGTEN STAATEN. [Training in the U. S. 
Army.] (A favorable comment on on 
made in the U. S. Army during the a 

(107) AMERIKA UND DER CHEMISCHE ml 
[America and chemical war.] (An apprecia- 
—— of an article on Chemical War which ap- 
Bay" in the U.S. Infantry Journal, June 1927.) 

(108 SCHWIMMSTUNDE. [A swimming 
lesson.} (Outline of a course in swi 

to make every man a reserve swimmer.) 

(108) HEERE UND FLOTTEN: BELGIEN. [Foreign 
armies and navies: Belgium.]| 

(110) H®ERE UND FLOTTEN: HENGLAND. {Foreign 
armies and navies: Great ‘Britain. ] 

(111) HeERE UND FLOTTEN: FRANKRBEICH. 
{Foreign armies and navies: France.]} 

(112) UND FLottTen: JAPAN. [Foreign 
armies and navies: Japan.|} 

(113) HeereE UND FLOTTEN: POLEN. [Foreign 
armies and navies: Poland.]} 

(114) Heere UND FLoTTEN: RuSZLAND. (Foreign 
armies and navies: Russia.| 

(115) UND FLOTTEN: VEREINIGTB 
STAATEN. [Foreign armies and navies: 
United States.] 


25 February 1928 
(116) Die VERLUSTE DES DEUTSCHEN FRIED- 
ENS-OFFIZIERKORPS AN TOTEN. [German 


losses in the active list of officers of the old 
regular army during the World War.] (35% 
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71. MILITAR-WCCHENBLATT—25 February 
1928—continu 


Infantry, 18% Cavalry, 19% Field Artillery, 

18% Foot Artillery, 20% Engineers. Officers 

who later transferred to the air service are 

ancluded in the above branch percentages. 

average for the whole corps of officers 
%-) 

(117) Diz ‘DEUTSCHE OFFENSIVE IM MARZ 1918. 
{The German offensive of March 1918.] 
(Second instalment. Discusses the evolution 
of the strategical - which finally resulted 
in the main blow being directed on Amiens.) 
(cont) 

(118) DAs PROBLEM DER VOLKSERNAHRUNG IM 
KrIEGE. [The problem of national food sup- 
ply in time of war.| (Nation must be organized 
so as to be self sustaining. Hence, increase 
food production, reduce rations, regulate 


prices. ) 

(119) Die GEPLANTE MILITARISCHE MITWIR- 
KUNG ITALIENS IM RAHMEN DES DREIBUNDES. 
[Italy's expected military aid as a member of 
the Triple Alliance.] (Summary of a con- 
vention between Austria and Italy showing 
the aid which Italy was expected to give in 
case of a war against France.) 

(120) Diz DEUTSCHE KAMPFWAGENTRUPPE VOR 
ZEHN JAHREN. [German Tank units durin 
the war.} (Account of the development ~ | 
German Tanks during the World War.) 

(121) ENGLIscHE VORLAUFIGE GEFECHTSVOR- 
SCHRIFT FUR KAMPF- UND PANZERWAGEN. 
{British provisional combat regulations for 
tanks and armored cars.| (Discusses the 
fundamental of employment ac- 
cepted in the British army.) 

(122) Das Masc 
[The light machine gun model K E 7.] Kreck 
nical description of a new Swiss automatic 
rifle. ) 

(123) GASKAMPF UND ERNAHRUNG. [Gas com- 
bat and nourishment.} (The author endeavors 
to show that the gas mask of the future must 
be so constructed as to permit nourishment 
while wearing the mask.) 

(124) KAMPFWAGENABWERR. [Antitank defense.} 
(Extract from an article in the October 
number of the British Journal of the Royal 
Artillery. The author proposes a motorized 
tank destroyer firing a \ inch machine gun 
with armor piercing projectile.) 

(125) VERWENDUNG VON RADFAHRERN BEI 
LEICHTEN TRUPPEN. |Employment of cyclists 
with mobile troop units.| (Employment of 
these units with mechanized cavalry units.) 

(126) DeR BESCHAFFUNGSOFFIZIER. [Industrial 
mobilization.| (Training of officers to plan 
and supervise war industries.) 

(127) KRIMINALSTATISTIK DES REICHSHEERES. 
{Criminal statistics in the German army.] 
(Shows a marked improvement since 1922.) 

(128) Dek ZwecK DER NEUEN REICHSWEHR- 
UNIFORMEN. [The purpose of the new uniform 
of the German army.] (As a result of recent 
visits to U. S. of prominent German officers, 
the German army will adopt the U. S. style 
of uniform. Foreign Bn agg point out signif- 
ay that this uniform is similar to that 


worn by police, postal em eres and numerous 
a organizations. The cloth is to be gas 
proof.) 


(129) Erne GENIALE IpDEE FUR EIN RELIEF DER 
TTANNENBERGSCHLACHT 1914. [A mechanical 


relief cyclorama of the Battle of Tannenberg.] 
(Description of a model of this battle recently 
shown in Danzig which permits the battle to 
be shown in all its phases from beginning to 
end.) Carl Lange 
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erm 

(131) Din DEUTSCHEN MILLIARDENZAHLUNGEN. 
{Amount of German reparations. ) 

(132) Dire INFANTERIE ALS WERKMESSER EINES 
VoLkes. [Infantry as a criterion of the worth 
of a nation.]} 

(133) TUrRkeEI. [Political conditions in Turkey.] 

(1384) GRIECHENLAND. [Greece.] 

(135) PoLen. [Poland.] 


4 March 1928 


(136) ABERSICHT DER WICHTIGSTEN KRIEGS- 
EREIGNISSE IM MArz 1918. [The World War.] 
ey of the principal events of March 


(187) Dre DEUTSCHE OFFENSIVE IN MARz 1918. 
{The German offensive of March 1918.] 
(A discussion of the development of the plan 
of operations which culminated in the offen- 
sive of March 24, 1918 in the direction Amiens. 
Third instalment.) (cont) 

(138) DER FRANZO6SISCH-JUGOSLAWISCHE UND 
DER ITALIENISCH-ALBANISCHE VERTRAG. [The 
French-Jugoslav and the Italian-Albanian 
treaties.] (Discussion of the politico-military 
significance of these treaties.) 

(139) DAs HERAUFZIEHENDE GEWITTER AM 
BALKAN UND OSTERREICHS NEUTRALITAT. 
{The impending struggle in the Balkans and 
Austria’s neutrality. (Austria’s difficult 
one as a neutral in the coming struggle 

tween Italy and Jugoslavia for supremacy 
in the Balkans.) 

“Dre VERLEUMDER Rwusz- 

The detractors of Russia.} (A 
partioan defense of the Czarist conduct of 
operations against Germany in 1914 on the 

astern Front and a German reply thereto.) 

(141) Ist DAS KRAFTRAD GELANDEGANIGIG? 
[The motorcycle as a cross country vehicle.] 
(An account of tests recently conducted in 
France and England.) 

(142) ZUSAMMENWIRKEN DER FLIEGER MIT 
ERDSTREITKRAFTEN. [Cooperation between 
air service and ground troops.}] (Review of a 
recent article on this subject which appeared in 
the British Journal of the Royal United Service 
Institution) 

(148) Fevpktcuen. [Field kitchens.} (An 
argument that motorized field kitchens are 
undesirable. ) 

(144) ZuR NEUEN FELDUNIFoRM. [The new 
German field uniform.}] (A criticism by an 
older officer who opposes the change.) 

(145) Das MILITAR-BIBLIOTHEKSWESEN DER 
NORDISCHEN STAATEN. [The military libraries 
of the Scandinavian states.| (Military librar- 
ies in Denmark and Norway.) 

(146) RANGL DER DEUTSCHEN RBICHS- 
MARINE. ister of the German navy.] 
(A summary ae he new annual navy register.) 

(147) PoLniscHeE KRIEGSGELUFTE.  [Warlike 
ambitions of Poland.| (Chauvinistic speech 
at a recent assembly of officers in Warsaw 
indicating Poland seeks another war.) 

(148) HEERE UND FLOTTEN: VOLKERBUND. 
{Foreign armies and navies: Disarmament at 
Geneva.] 

(149) HEERE UND FLOTTEN: BELGIEN. [Foreign 
armies and navies: Belgium. 

(150) HEERE UND FLOTTEN: BULGARIEN. [For- 
eign armies and navies: Bulgaria.] 

(151) HEERE UND FLoTTEN: DANBMARK. [For- 
eign armies and navies: Denmark. 

(152) HEERE UND FLOTTEN: FRANKREICH. [For- 
eign armies and navies: France. 

(153) HEERE UND FLOTTEN: JUGOSLAWIEN. 
[Foreign armies and Jugoslavia.} 


(154) HEERE UND FLOTTEN: PoLEN. [Foreign 
armies and navies: Poland.]} 


72. MILITARY ENGINEER 
January-February 1928 


(1) THE ARMy Museum at Municu, BAVARIA. 
Capt. Blake R. Vanleer 

(2) GERMAN East AFRICAN WAR RBECOLLEC- 
TIONS. Capt. Clinton W. Ball 

(3) AT eg BENJAMIN HARRISON. Capt. 
Edward S. Smith, with discussion by Maj. 
Mason J. Youn 

(4) COMBINED TRAINING OF TWO REGIMENTS. 
Col. ray, jr. 

(5) THE Giny ENGINEER REGIMENT. Col. 

uttle 

(6) UNIFORM AND EQUIPMENT OF PRESENT 
GERMAN ARmy. (Illustration) 

(7) THE PROBLEM OF OUTLAWING WAR 

(8) HistoRIcCAL BACKGROUND OF MILITARY 
System. Lt. Col. William G. Caples 

Corps PROCUREMENT. Maj. 

B heatham 

ao THe WaTER SupPLy FOR A Division. Lt. 
Col. William B. Gregory 

(11) War-Time DIVISION HEADQUARTERS. 
lustration) 

(12) AFTER THE WAR WAS OVER OVER THERE. 

Col. J. Franklin Bell 

(13) AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT AND DEVELOP- 
MENT. Maj. Levin H. Campbell, jr. 

(14) THE ADJUTANT GENERAL'S DEPARTMENT. 
Maj. Gen. Lutz Wahl 


March-April 1928 

(15) THE ENGINEERING PROBLEM IN CHINA. 
Charles E. O’Rourke 

(16) THE MARINE Corps ENGINEER BATTALION. 
Maj. Gen. John A. Lejeune 

(17) System OF ATIONAL HIGHWAYS. 
Charles Davis 

(18) EXAMPLE OF MAPPING WITH AERIAL HELP. 
1st Lt. Charles G. Holle 

(19) Post-War INFANTRY AND WEapP- 
ONS. Maj. Gen. Robert H. Alle 

(20) ORDNANCE PROCUREMENT AND SuPPLy. 
Brig. Gen. Samuel Hof 

(21) ane TRAFFIC IN PEACE AND IN WAR. 


2a) Ry FINANCE DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY. 
. Gen. Kenzie W. Walker 
(23) ‘HE ARLINGTON MEMORIAL BripGe. John 


L. Nagle 
(24) Gporce W. GOETHALS—THE MAn. Brig. 
en. James P. Jervey 
(25) AEROCARTOGRAPH 


73. MILITARY SURGEON 


January 1928 


(1) THe MepicaL SERVICE OF AN INFANTRY 
DIvIsION BEING ORGANIZED. Col. Wm. N. 
Bispham 

(2) RECOLLECTIONS OF SoME OLD ARMY MEDI- 
CAL OFFIceRS. Dr. Robert S. Lamb 

(3) Pacirism IN COLLEGE MEN 

(4) WomeN NURSES WITH THE UNION FORCES 
DuRING THE CiviL War. Maj. Julia C. 
Stimson, A.N.C., and Miss Ethel C. S. Thomp- 
son (cont. in February) 


February 1928 

(5) ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SURGEON GENERAL, 
U.S. Navy, 1927 

(6) RESULTS OF PRISON METHODS aT U. S. 
DISCIPLINARY BARRACKS 

(7) Recent IMPORTANT DISCOVERIES AND 
— BY THE ARMY VETERINARY 

ORPS 


January-March, 1928 


(8) MEDICAL SERVICE IN CAVALRY MANEUVERS, 
Col. J. R. Shook 

(9) Two WEEK’s COURSE FOR COMMANDING 
OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVES, MEDICAL FIELD 
SERVICE SCHOOL. Lt. Col. L. S. Medalia 

(10) A REVIEW OF THE BASE HosPITAL PROBLEM 
IN AMERICA, FRANCE, AND THE ARMY OF 
OccuPaATION. Col. W. C. Stoner 

(11) Frevp Service. Lt. Col. Jay W. Grissin; 
(cont. from September, October, Novem 


1927) 

(12) ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SURGEON GEN- 
ERAL, U. S. ARMy, 1927 

March 1928 

(13) WALTER REED: DEDICATION oF His 
BIRTHPLACE. Col. J. R. Kean 

(14) THe CHEMISTRY OF THE CHEMICAL WAR- 
FARE AGENTS et OF PROTECTION AGAINST 
THEM. Maj. C. B. Wood 

(15) FreLp SERVICE. Lt. Col. J. W. Grissinger 
a from September, October, November, 
1927, February 1928) 

(16) RECOLLECTIONS OF OLD MEDICAL OFFICERS: 
BRIGADIER GENERAL B. J. D. IRwIN. Col. 


rimmins 
(17) First CASUALTIES IN THE A. E. F. 


74, MISSIONARY REVIEW* 


January 1928 
(1) ArrRicA Firty YEARS AGO AND Now. 


AGO AND Now. 


March 1928 
(3) CREATIVE SERVICE IN Porto Rico. A. 


ames 
(4) STRUGGLE IN MExico IN 1927. S. H. 
Chester 


75. MONTHLY INFORMATION BULLETIN 


January 1928 

(1) PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE AT HABANA 

(2) APPLICATIONS OF THE MONROE DOCTRINE 
AND COROLLARIES DERIVED THEREFROM 

3) PoLiticaL REVIEW OF TURKEY 

4) JAPANESE ATTITUDE ON OUR IMMIGRATION 
PoLicy 

(5) JAPAN: TRANS-PACIFIC FLIGHT 

(6) JAPAN: DIRIGIBLES 

(7) JAPAN: REPLACEMENT PROGRAM 

8) JAPAN: NAVAL REVIEW 

9) JAPAN: EXPLOSION ON BOARD “ToKIwA” 

(10) JAPAN: COMPLETION OF SHIPS 

ah) ITALY: ASSIGNMENT OF SEAPLANES TO THE 

AVY 

(12) IraLy: AERIAL REview HELD aT MILAN 

(13) GREECE: NAVAL AIR SERVICE 

(14) GREECE: RENOVATION OF MATERIEL 

(15) GREAT BRITAIN: VIsITS TO SINGAPORE 
NAVAL Base 

(16) GREAT BRITAIN: BRITISH NAVY BUILDING 
PROGRAM 

(17) GERMANY: SPEECH AND INTERVIEW GIVEN 
IN SWEDEN BY ADMIRAL VON TIRPITZ 

(18) FRANCE: REvieEW OF NAVAL AVIATION 

(19) FRANCE: COMMUNIST DEMONSTRATIONS 

139} ARGENTINA: ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS 

21) ARGENTINA: NEW SUBMARINES FOR ARGEN- 
TINA NAvy 

February 1928 

(22) ARGENTINA: EDITORIAL ON PRESIDENT 
COOLIDGE'’s MESSAGE TO CONGRESS 

(23) CHILE: Economic EstiMATE 

(24) DENMARK: AVIATION EXHIBIT AND AVIA- 
TION FACTORIES 

(25) FRANCE: NEW BUILDING PROGRAM; RBE- 
SUME OF NAVAL POLICY AND ORGANIZATION 


W. S. Naylor 
(2) Turkey, Fiery YEARS 
C. T. Riggs 
F 
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75. MONTHLY INFORMATION BULLETIN— 


February 1928 continued 


(26) GREAT BRITAIN: QUEEN ELIZABRTH; NEL- 
SON; GLORIOUS AND COURAGEOUS; BERWICK; 
A®VENTURE; AMAZON (destroyer) 

(27) JAPAN: LAUNCHING OR COMPLETION OF 
Sxips; GRAND MANEUVERS 

(28) RELATIONS OF NAVAL OFFICERS TO CON- 
SULAR OFFICERS 

(29) EUROPEAN BALANCE OF POWER 

(30) TREATY NEGOTIATIONS WITH FRANCE 

(31) FOREIGN PENETRATION IN LATIN AMERICA: 
IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION 

(32) FOREIGN PENETRATION IN LATIN AMERICA: 
COMMERCIAL 


76. MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW* 


February 1928 
(1) Propuctivity or LABOR IN AUSTRALIA 


77. MUSICAL QUARTERLY* 


January 1928 
(1) ON THE NaTuRE oF MusicaL UNDER- 
STANDING; EVOLUTION OF ARTICULATE SPEECH. 
P. E. Laubenstein 


78. NATION* 


4 January 1928 
(1) NEw INDIAN ConstTiTuTION. J. R. Mac- 
Donald 


11 January 1928 
(2) It Pays TO ADVERTISE 
18 January 1928 
(3) It SEEMs TO HEYwooD BRoUN 
(4) PAN-AMERICAN UNION? A. Roller 
(5) SanDiINo. 5S. de la Selva 
(6) WHEN 1s WaR Not A 
25 January 1928 
(7) Boycott In INDIA OF THE PARLIAMENTARY 
Commission. V. R. Ranganathan 
(8) Dwicut Morrow AGREES WITH MEXICo. 
eals 
(9) LeTTeR ON DEFEAT OF ARMED-NEUTRALITY 
G. W. Norris 
(10) RATIONALIZATION IN BRITISH INDUSTRY. 
J 


. A. Hobson 
(11) Wuat THey Die For 
1 February 1928 


(12) Love Feast aT Havana. L. S. Gannett 
(138) ON To NicaraGua. N. Levy 

(14) Russia's THERMIDOR? 

(15) Makes Wars? 


8 February 1928 
(16) HuGHes at Havana. L. S. Gannett 
(17) Lentn, A LEGEND IN THE MAKING. J. 
Kunitz 
15 February 1928 
(18) CopIFYING THE LAW OF NATIONS 
(19) INDISPENSABLE Mr. HuGues. L. S. Gan- 
nett 
(20) OR EDUCATION IN VIRGINIA? 


Dabney 
(ei) NICARAGUAN Farce. R. W. Dunn 
(22) RUMANIAN Riots, MADE To ORDER. E. Deri 


22 February 1928 
(23) Can We Gert Out or NICARAGUA? 
(24) NicARAGUA’s CONSTITUTION 
(25) With SANDINO IN NicaraGua. C. Beals 
(26) WorLD TALKs PEACE 


29 February 1928 


(27) Germany Looks AHEAD; FuTURE Con- 
STITUTION. G. E. 


R. Gedye 
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7 March 1928 
(28) JAPAN'’s PEOPLE VOTE 
(29) MUSSOLINI AND THE Maria. J. Di Gre- 


gorio 
(30) PAN-AMERICANISM IN ACTION. L. S. 
Gannett 


SUPPLEMENTAL LIST 
(Prior to 1928) 
3 August 1927 
(31) NICARAGUA’s NEW BONDAGE 
16 November 1927 
(32) BriTisH FINANCE AND THE LABOR ParrTy. 
J. MacDonald 
7 December 1927 
(33) PEACE OR WAR? 
(34) War In Cotorapo. F. L. Palmer 
(35) Wat Is HAPPENING IN CHINA’s KUOMIN- 
TANG. R. Cort 
14 December 1927 
(36) Bosch MAGNETO CoMEs TO CourRT. 
. Musgrave 
(37 ) Is GERMANY EXTRAVAGANT? F. Kuhn 
(38) Mr. Lamont’s Duty To Drop MANCHUR- 
IAN LOAN 
(39) Peace or Russia; TEXT OF PROPOSALS 
21 December 1927 
(40) FORGERY AS TO THE NATION 
(41) Passinc or Trotzky. L. Fischer 
(42) VILNA AND THE LEAGUE. M. Spence 
28 December 1927 
(43) FoREGOING THEFT 
(44) PARTIES AND POLITICS IN RUMANIA. 
A. J. Popescu 
(45) PrRoGrREss UNDER THE SOVIETS 
(46) FREE FROM THE Lion's PAw. 
. BE. R. ye 
(47) Waite Terror in Cuina. S. Nearing 


79. NATIONAL REPUBLIC 


January 1928 
(1) THE GENESIS OF CONGRESS. R. Walter 


oore 
(2) WHERE OLD AND NEw MEET (PHILIPPINES). 
Gladyce W. Simmons 


(3) THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. Austin 
5 ar 
(4) THe FLoop Controt ProBLeM. Harry 
B. Hawes 
(5) NATIONAL PARKS IN WINTER. Isabelle 
orence Story 


(6) BENJAMIN LINCOLN, FARMER, SOLDIER. 
Quaker O’Taylor 
(7) Tae Story or “Map ANTHONY.” Henry 


Olney 
(8) Cuter Justice Joun Jay. H. O. Bishop 
(9) JACKSON AT NEW ORLEANS 
(10) THe First UNITED States SENATE 


February 1928 

(11) Lire BLoop or PAcIrism 

(12) COMPLETION OF THE WASHINGTON MONU- 
MENT. (Address: Winthrop) 

(13) BUNKER HILL MONUMENT: ADDRESS DANIEL 
WEBSTER, 1843 

(14) Concress HEARS OF A TRAGEDY. (Wash- 
ington's death, 1799) 

(15) EARLY WASHINGTON TRIBUTE. John M. 


anse 
(16) Case WASHINGTON’S JOURNAL. (Febru- 
ary 1 
ap EaRLy MANHOoD. H. 
as). TELLER oF Stories. Henry 


(19) LincoLn AT Forp'’s THEATRE. (From: 
Whitman 


Walt 
(20) LincoLn’s First INAUGURAL (ADDRESS) 
(21) LINCOLN’s Home City 
(22) ye S$ BLACKEST YEAR 
(23) As I REMEMBER STEPHENS. 


Felton 
April 1928 

(24) WHERE OuR PRESIDENTS AND VICE PRESI- 
DENTS HAVE CoME From. (Charts) 

(25) PACIFISM AND HISTORY 

(26) WOMEN ON NATIONAL DEFENSE. (Three 
hundred delegates representing agere- 

tions, in ringing resolutions proclaim faith 
n the United States) Lucia Ramsey Maxwell 

(27) DAREDEVILS OF THE SEA. (How the little 
ship Pickering, loaded with sugar, captured a 
and held on to her.) Maj. 

an, U. S. Marine Corps 

(283 Tue HOOL DAYS OF WEBSTER. (Famous 
defender of the Constitution first read the 
document on a cotton handerchief which he 
bought with his only quarter) 

(29) GuaAM, THE AMERICAN OUTPOST. (The 
quaint island in the Pacific has many scenes 
of interest for American visitors—Surrendered 
to United States in 1898) Gladyce W. Sim- 
mons 


Mrs. R. L. 


80. NEBRASKA HISTORY MAGAZINE 


July-September 1927 
(1) a Wark BETWEEN NEBRASKA AND KANSAS 
OVER THE TRUE LOCATION OF THE PIKE- 
AWNEE INDIAN VILLAGE WHERE THE SPAN- 
IsH FLAG CAME DOWN AND THE STARS AND 
Stripes WENT UP), (1805-1806) 


81. NEW MEXICO HISTORICAL REVIEW 


January 1928 
(1) Geronimo. John P. Clum 


82. NEW REPUBLIC* 


4 January 1928 
(1) Bone oF NAVAL CONTENTION 
(2) Russta’s War BoarpD. 
Chase 
11 January 1928 
ENGLISH CONFERENCE; REPLY TO 
. J. Lasxt. M. A. Hamilton 
REAL AT M. A. Hallgren 
5) Waite LATIN AMERICA WAITS 
18 January 1928 
(6) AMERICAN SCENE; WITH Discussion. H. J. 
(7) FINANCIAL PATH TO pyar. S. O. Levinson 
(cont from 7 Dec. 192 
(8) How To Get Out = NICARAGUA 
25 January 1928 
(9) ), RECONSTRUCTION OF GERMANY. 


nes 
Gop’s ENGLISHMEN IN INDIA. _H. N. Brails- 


an TALL TALK FROM TIGHT Lips 


1 February 1928 
(12) FINANCIAL PATH TO PBACE. O. Levinson 
(cont from 7 Dec. 1927 & 18 B- 1928) 
8 February 1928 
3} Discussion AS A HELP TO PEACE 
THe MILL or THE Gops. B. 
ven 
15 February 1928 
UNSPOKEN WorDs FROM HAVANA. B. 
Bliven 


January-March, 1928 


22 February 1928 

(16) Two IRISHMEN. S. O’Sheel 

7 March 1928 
(17) AS AN EXAMPLE TO OTHER Nations. J. 

ewey 
(18) CONSEQUENCES OF NON-COOPERATION? 
SUPPLEMENTAL LIST 

(Prior to 1928) 

27 July 1927 
(19) Across THE SEA 


ber 1 
(20) DICTATING TO THE FUTURE (cont. 23 Nov., 
28 Dec. 1927) 


7 December 1927 
(21) FINANCIAL PaTH TO PgEace. S. O. Levinson 
14 December 1927 


{33} No Security WitHout Justice 
23) Roap To Moscow. R. Littell 


21 December 1927 
(24) WuitHerR Mexico? C. Beals 


83. HERALD TRIBUNE MAGA.- 


8 January 1928 
(1) cm WE RENOUNCE WAR? James T. Shot- 
wel 


15 January 1928 
2) DurBaR Day IN INDIA. Michael Pym 
3) KING or THE Pampas. Francis G. Smith 
(4) THe CONSULAR BirD. Anne Hard 
(5) Tue City a VorTE. 
Arthur Capper 
(6) PAN-AMERICANISM. William Hard 
22 January 1928 
¥ Wuo’s Wuat In NICARAGUA. William Hard 
a AND CARRY REPARATIONS. Carter 


29 January 1928 


(9) America’s NEw Viceroy. Anne Hard 
(10) IRELAND—FReEp State. William T. Cos- 


grove 
5 February 1928 
(11) A Crisis NEARS IN INDIA. Michael Yoon 
(12) “THE CoLoneL” Passes. Edgar Y 
12 February 1928 
(13) GERMANY’s DRIVE FOR TRADE. (Latin- 
America, now the object of an intensive trade 
campaign, has bought more German goods 
each year since the war. But in no country 
has this advance been comparable to our own 
ins in these lucrative markets) Julius Klein 
(14) A Day wits LincoLn. H. W. Morrow 
19 February 1928 
(15) sa ON WASHINGTON. 


Senator 


Benito 


Musso! 
(16) WHICH Is WASHINGTON? Malcolm Vaughn 


26 February 1928 
(17) FRANCE AND THE LEAGUE. 


Stéphane 
Lauzanne 
4 March 1928 
(18) Russta Ripes Aa TiceR. Count Carlo 
orza 
(19) Bic Business IN Europe: THE CARTEL, 
FORMED TO COMBAT HATREDS AND TARIFF 
BARRIERS IN EvuRoPs, IS PAYING DIVIDENDS 
IN PEACE. Joseph B. Phillips 


11 March 1928 


a) IRISH IN THE REVOLUTION. Dr. J. J. Walsh 
) THe MAN Wuo Never Forcets (Poin- 
g Bi. 2 of France.) Leland Stowe 
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. NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE MAGA- 
ZINE—11 March 1928 —continued 
(22) THe Bic Boss or THE Army (Dwight F. 
Davis.) Anne Hard 


7 18 March 1928 

(23) THe New Diptomacy. (An important 
article by a veteran Jy oe | who, discussing 
the shortcomin Id World diplomacy, 
sees the dawn of an era in which understand- 
ing and sympathy will replace the old hatreds 
bred by intense and selfish Nationalism.) 
Count Carlo Sforza, Former Italian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs and Ambassador to France 


NEW YORK TIMES MAGAZINE 
15 January 1928 
(1) REMAKING OLD COLLEGES. 
R. L. Duffus 
(2) 1, A FirTH PRESIDENT SAILS ABROAD. 
S. T. Williamstown 
(3) CITADELS OF THE RESOUNDING IDEAS. 
Anne O'Hare McCormick 


22 January 1928 

(4) Mr. DAwes VIEWS THE PANORAMA OF 
Lire. S. J. Woolf 

(5) StruDENTs CHANGE WITH THE COLLEGES. 
R. L. Duffus 

(6) A BroGRaPHicaL Lion Comes A-HUNTING. 
Anne Herendeen 

(7) Tue Hippen Story or L'AIGLoN. Emil 
Lengyel (cont. in 29 January, 5 February 1928) 


29 January 1928 
(8) WHEN MUSSOLINI THUNDERS “Don't” ALL 
ITaLy Pauses. T. R. Ybarra 
Irs New CoDE TO COLLEGE. 


5 February 1928 
(10) Mexico WaRMs TO MR. Morrow 
(11) A — OF THE COLLEGE OF TOMORROW. 
ufius 


12 February 1928 
(12) LincoLn Gazes From MANY PEDESTALS. 
W. E. Barton 
(13) L'AIGLON’s HIDDEN Story: THE GRIM END. 
Emil Lengyel 


19 February 1928 

(14) A CrowD oF TRUE GEORGE WASHINGTONS.- 
L. R. Miller 

(15) HUNGER: AN Epic OF COMMERCE. 
E. F. Barnard 

(16) UNCLE Sam Has His “House or MIRA- 
CLES”: THE BUREAU OF STANDARDS WoRKS 
MANY WONDERS OF INGENUITY IN ITS TASK 
or HELPING THE AMERICAN PEOPLE TO BE 
Screntiric. L. E. Reichard 


26 February 1928 
(17) A “Bampoo War” UNDER THE TROPIC 
Sun. (Our marines and their women folk 
make light of their dangers and hardships in 
Nicaragua) H. N. Denny 
4 March 1928 
(18) THe Maria ts Deap, A New SICILY Is 
Born. (Mussolini's war against the secret 
society rids the island of an evil many cen- 
turies old) Arnaldo Cortesi 


11 March 1928 
(19) Lo! THE CHEMICAL REVOLUTION. 
mar Kaempfert 
(20) Soncs THat Rouse THE ARMyY's SPIRIT. 
Robert Ginsburgh 


Walde- 


18 March 1928 

(21) Strivinc To Keep War at Bay. (Reason 
seeks ways to prevent armed conflict, whereas 
sentiment with its plans for “humanizing” 
warfare, offers a palliative ra not a cure, 
for the world’s worst evil) S. de Madariaga 

25 March 1928 

(22) A Town TO BE A MUSEUM OF ’76. 
(Historic Williamsburg, once the capital of 
Virginia, will be rebuilt as nearly as possible 
in the pre-revolutionary form and stand as a 
living memorial of America’s Colonial days.) 
H. I. Brock 

(23) THE FoIBLES OF THE AUSTERE MUSSOLINI. 
(Cheerfully the Italian Premier pauses amid 
affairs of state to confess that he is quite 
humanly fond of red roses, horseback riding, 
violin playing and. gay cravats.) Diana Rice 

(24) THE WILY SUBMARINE ELUDES ALL NETs. 
(The powers retain the undersea boat and 
strive to make it a still more deadly weapon.) 
Charles M. Lincoln 


85. NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER* 


January 1928 
(1) Democracy THROUGH LIBERAL SPECTACLES. 
Sydenham of Combe 
(2) SclENCE AND War. J. F. C. Fuller 
February 1928 


(3) MECHANISM OF SHANGHAI. 
(to be cont) 


SUPPLEMENTAL LIST 
(Prior to 1928) 


June 1927 
(4) APOLOGY FOR RETRENCHMENT. P. Chave 


December 1927 
(5) Unirep States or Europe; A DREAM OR A 
PossiBILiITty? C. Petrie 
(6) WomeN BOLSHEVIKS, AND How THEY ARE 
MANUFACTURED. E. Sellers 


E. M. Gull 


86. NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 


January 1928 
(1) ISLANDS FoR Dests. Charles H. Sherrill 
(2) THe NATIONAL DEFENSE. Maj. Gen. Fox 
Conner 
February 1928 
(3) AMERICA Not IN It 
(4) AMERICA’S PEACE TREATIES 
(5) DreLomatic SILENCE. R. W. Montague 


March 1928 
(6) OuR SERIO-Comic UNDERGRADUATES. G. 
acMinn 
(7) Wuat’s WRONG WITH MExIco? 
T. Crowell 
(8) TRUSTEES FOR THE SPHINX. Pierre Crabites 
(9) OccIDENTAL SNOBS IN ORIENTAL POLITICS, 
G. E. Anderson 
(10) Wao Mosi.izep First? Sir T. Barclay 


April 1928 
(11) CuBa’s PLACE IN THE SUN. 


Chester 


Willis Fletcher 


Johnson 
(12) INDIA A DoMINION? Charles Johnston 
87. OUTLOOK 


4 January 1928 
(1) Army-Navy BREAK 
(2) OPENING UP AFRICA 
11 January 1928 
(3) LEARNED MEN AND SCIENTISTS. D. Merritt. 


18 January 1928 


(4) OuR TROUBLES IN NICARAGUA 
AND MEXICAN NATIONALISM. H. 
er 


1 February 1928 
(6) OPENLY ARRIVING AT OPEN COVENANTS 
15 February 1928 
(7) To FREE THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL 
(8) THE NAVAL PROGRAM 
22 February 1928 
(9) A Duty IN NICARAGUA 
(10) WInDows ON THE WoRLD: FASCISM AS AN 
INTERNATIONAL MOVEMENT 
(11) WHat Is THE TRUTH ABOUT NICARAGUA 
AND WALL STREET? T. H. Gammack 
29 February 1928 
(12) FORGOTTEN, THE DEPARTMENT OF PEACE. 
D. Merritt 
(13) Wuy THIS NAVAL PROGRAM? 
(14) Lupwic: THe Story or A WRITER 
7 March 1928 
(15) MYTH AND TRUTH AT HAVANA 
14 March 1928 
(16) IN PRAISE OF THE SENATE. Silas Bent 
(17) ARE AMERICANS HYPHENATED? A REPLY 
To “Bic Bit, THompson.” Edward R. Lewis 


88. PAN-AMERICAN MAGAZINE* 


December 1927 


(1) PANAMA, THE MECCA OF THE TIRED TRAVEL- 
Ler. A. Johnston 


January 1928 
(2) AVIATION WEEK IN PANAMA, JANUARY 9 
To 16, 1928. W. W. Rasor 

(3) MEETING, 1928, HAVANA 

DARIEN COLONY IN PANAMA. J. 
ea 

5) SYLVAN CHARM OF PANAMA. A. L. Wilcox 

6) TRAFFIC INCREASE 

(7) a STATES OF CENTRAL AMERICA. G. 
artin 


89. W. B. PHILLIPS SERVICE 


11 November 1927 
(1) SovreT MILITARY ORGANIZATION—SPECIAL 


REPORT 
3 January 1928 
(2) CHANGE IN FRENCH POLITICAL SITUATION 
(3) THe FRENCH TREASURY SITUATION FOR 1928 
(4) GERMAN ECONOMIC POSITION 
(5) SPANISH OIL MONOPOLY 


10 January 1928 
(6) EUROPEAN ELECTIONS: ENGLAND; GERMANY 
(7) FRANCO-AMERICAN PEACE PACT 
(8) NEXT FINANCIAL DISCUSSION IN THE FRENCH 
CHAMBER 
(9) CHINA 
49} GERMAN BANK REORGANIZATION 
11) GERMAN PoTasH (KALI) INDUSTRY 1927 
12) JAPANESE POLITICS 
13) SCANDANAVIAN Customs UNION 


17 January 1928 


Russian OIL 
15) OF MONOPOLIES IN 


17) THe PESETA 

18) GERMAN ECONOMIC SITUATION 
19) GERMAN 
20) Leacur’s EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY 
21) Export or CAPITAL From FRANCE 


DomeEstTic PoLITIcs 


RAILROAD 


January-March, 1928 


24 January 1928 

(22) Proposep LOANS TO FRENCH INDUSTRY 
(23) STABILIZATION OF THE FRENCH FRANC 
(24) CONCENTRATION OF BUSINESS IN BELGIUM 
(25) British AFFAIRS 
(26) NEw GERMAN MINISTER OF DEFENCE 
“= FRANCO-GERMAN UNDERSTANDING IN THE 

AA 


Gumecast Economic SITUATION 
GERMAN RUSSIAN TRADE 
GERMAN AERIAL SERVICE 
31 January 1928 
THE NEw RussIAN AMBASSADOR IN PARIS 
RusSIAN Ports 
THE NEW MINISTER OF THE REICHSWEHR 
AGRARIAN POLIcy IN RUSSIA 
) LaBpour UNREST IN GERMANY 
INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
FRANCO-AMERICAN PACT 
PROPOSED GIBRALTER STRAITS TUNNEL 
STEAMSHIP TRAFFIC 


7 February 1928 
SUMMARY OF THE SITUATION IN RussIA 
POLITICAL SITUATION IN FRANCE 
GERMAN DoMESTIC POLITICS 
GERMAN COLONIES 
GERMANY AND LITHUANIA 


14 February 1928 
a K POLITICAL AND FINANCIAL SITUATION IN 
NCE 


(48) FRANCO-AMERICAN ARBITRATION TREATY 
THE SITUATION IN RusSSIA 
(43) FRANCO-ITALIAN RELATIONS 
(49) NATIONALISATION OF ITALIAN INDUSTRIES 
(50) THe LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
GERMANY AND POLAND 
DEPRESSION IN GERMAN AGRICULTURE 
21 February 1928 
BritisH IRON AND STEEL TRACK 
RUBBER RESTRICTION 
GERMAN-RUSSIAN TRADE NEGOTIATIONS 
LABOUR UNREST IN GERMANY 
Pusiic LOANS PLACED IN THE GERMAN 
MARKET 
(58) UNEMPLOYMENT IN EuROPE 
(59) Tue Security COMMITTEE AT GENEVA 
(60) POPULATION OF THE WoRLD 
(61) ITALIAN FOREIGN PoLicy 
(62) SKODA CONTRACT AT SHANGHAI 
28 February 1928 
) PROSPECTS FOR COMING GERMAN ELECTIONS 
LABOUR TROUBLES IN GERMANY 
RUSSIAN OIL IN GERMANY 
A NEw Export BANK IN GERMANY 
M. POINCARE AND STABILISATION 
POLAND 
BELGIUM 
AGRARIAN TROUBLES IN RUSSIA 
AVIATION PROJECTS IN RUSSIA 
AGRARIAN REFORMS IN SPAIN 
ITALIAN FASCISTS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
THE BURDEN oF PuBLIC DesBTs 
FAMINE IN ALBANIA 
New ADRIATIC RAILROAD 


6 March 1928 
(77) THe TENSION BETWEEN AUSTRIA AND 


ITALY 
(78) THE ECONOMIC SITUATION IN AUSTRIA 
(79) GERMANY AND POLAND 
(80) Crisis IN GERMAN AGRICULTURE 
81) Customs TARIFF REFORM IN FRANCE 
82) FRENCH SHIPPING 
tas PROPOSED STATE BANK IN TURKEY 
84) THE Or, MONOPOLY IN SPAIN 
(85) Motor Roap 
(86) IMPERIAL AIRWAYS 
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(40) 
(41) 
(42) 
(43) 
(44) 
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90. POINTER 
11 February 1928 
(1) For VALOR 
10 March 1928 
(2) West Point's “STUART’ WASHINGTON 


91. POLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY 
December 1927 


(1) FEDERALISM AND FOREIGN RELATIONS IN 

Cuina. H. S. Quigley 
March 1928 

(2) THe CONTEMPORARY COLONIAL MOVEMENT 
IN GERMANY. Mary E. Townsend 

(3) HISTORIOGRAPHY AND War GuiLt. M. H. 

ochran 

(4) Stxty YEARS OF CANADIAN FEDERATION. 

William A. Robinson 


92. PROCEEDINGS OF THE ACADEMY OF 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 
January 1928 
(1) AMERICA AS A CREDITOR NATION. I. 
FOREIGN INVESTMENT PROBLEMS (8 articles) 
Il. INTERNATIONAL TRADE RELATIONS (8 
articles) III. INTERNATIONAL FINANCE AND 
TRADE (3 articles) 


93. QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH* 
February 1928 

(1) Hich Speech E. 
Ingerman 

(2) RELATION OF SPEECH TO PHILOLOGY AND 
Linouistics. J. M. O'Neill 

(3) SpeEcH_ COURSES IN THE TEACHERS’ CoL- 
LEGES. C. A. Fritz 


94. QUARTERLY REVIEW* 
January 1928 
(1) America’s SOVEREIGNTY. I. Phayre 
(2) ArT OF TRANSLATING. J. H. Wellard 
(3) Spirit or AUSTRALIA. A. Jose 
(4) Starr CoLiece. G. Aston 


$5. QUARTERMASTER REVIEW 
January-February 1928 
(1) Derunneaee Dress. (Washington Evening 
tar 


(2) WHat C.M.T. Camps HAVE DONE FOR 
pou oF COUNTRY THIS YEAR. (Washington 
erald 
(3) DREss UP OUR ARMY. (Chicago Tribune) 
(4) Give Our Army A SHowy UNiFoRM. (New 
York World) 
(5) THe ARMY TOO SMALL. Maj. Gen. C. P. 
Summeral! 
(6) THE MoTorcycLE COMPANY COMMANDER. 
Capt. H. H. Noyes 
Your Own Capt. J. R. 
olt 


(8) PoLicies GOVERNING ARMY Motor TRANS- 
PORTATION. Camp Holabird School 
(9) THe ARMY TRANSPORT SERVICE. Col. H. H. 


Sheen 
(10) Motor-VEHICLE DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
Army SERVICE. Lt. Col. E. S. Stayer 
(11) THE TRANSPORTATION SERVICE. Brig. 
Gen. F. H. Pope 
$6. RECRUITING NEWS 
1 January 1928 
) THe PANAMA CANAL 
15 January 1928 


(2) SoLpreER BOXERS PREPARING FOR OLYMPICS. 
Herbert E. Smith 
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(3) RELATION OF THE CorPs AREA RECRUITING 
SERVICE TO THE CORPS AREA COMMANDER 
AND TO THE WAR DEPARTMENT. Col. L. B. 


Simonds 
1 February 1928 
(4) Army Finps “Perrect MAN” WITHIN 
Own RANKS 
(5) THE JOURNAL OF LIEUTENANT JAMES H. 
BRav.Ley (Cont. from 1, 15 January) 
15 February 1928 
(6) AERIAL AMBULANCE TRANSPORTS EMER- 


(7) SOLDIERS OF THE JAPANESE ARMY. Capt. 
offman 
1 March 1928 

(8) HENRY SHERIDAN 

(9) KEEPING THE PUBLIC INFORMED 

(10) THe INFANTRY! QUEEN OF BATTLES! 

(11) Battery E 52 Coast ARTILLERY WINS 
Knox Tropuy. V. Richeson 

(12) “WINCHESTER” (Portrait) 

15 March 1928 

(13) Tue Last DETACHMENT OF INDIAN Scouts. 
(Fort Huachuca, Arizona, retains nineteen 
veterans for sentimental reasons) 

(14) Buck Privates INsTRUCT COLLEGE Stu- 
DENTS. (Enlisted men play important role in 
ROTC training.) Voorheis Richeson 

(15) THe Fiacs or THE U.S.A. (Colors, 
standards and guidons have special meaning) 

(16) THe New Type SoLDIER BARRACKS OF 
THE TWENTY-NINTH INFANTRY, ForT BEN- 
NING, GEORGIA (Photograph) 


97. REMOUNT 


January 1928 
(1) HINTS ON TRAINING 
(2) THe 1927 Cuicaco INTERNATIONAL 
3) Bia FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF EQUITA- 


(4 | MorcGAN Horses Topay. J. O. 


AND NOTES OF THOROUGHBREDS. 
Sawyer 


98. REVUE D’ARTILLERIE 


December 1927 
(1) Les PROBLEMES DE LA MOTORISATION. 
{The problems of motorization.} General 


Camon 

(2) JOURNAL D'UN ARTILLEUR AU MAROC (aoft 
1925-juin 1926.) [Journal of an artilleryman 
in Morocco (August 1925-June 1926).] Lt. 
Col. Mazen 

(83) Les TRAINS BLINDES EN 
ORIENTALE. [China: Armored trains in 
Oriental Asia.] 

(4) ALLEMAGNE: FABRICATION DE PETRO! 
SynTHETIQUES. [Germany: Manufacture of 
synthetic gasoline.} 


January 1928 

(5) PROTECTION DE LA POPULATION CIVILE 
CONTRE LES GAZ DE ComBAT. [Protection of 
the civil population against gas.] Maj. 
Grenouillet 

(6) Les TENDANCES ACTUELLES DE LA CON- 
STRUCTION AUTOMOBILE. LE SALON 1927, 
[The present tendency in automobile construc- 
tion. The 1927 show.] Maj. P. Prevost 

(7) Erupe suR LE RE&GLAGE PAR OBSERVATION 
UNILATBRALE. (Study on adjustment by 
unilateral observation.) Capt. M. Emond 

(8) CONTRIBUTION A L’HISTOIRE DE L’ARTIL-~ 
LERIE FRANCAISE. LE SERVICE DE L’ARTIL- 
LERIE DU XVIgE Si®cLe a Nos Jours. [Con- 


tribution to the history of the French Artillery. 
The artillery service from the 16th century 
to our day.] Officer of Administration, tst 
Class, J. L. Boudon 

(9) Au "SUJET DE L'ORSERVATION UNILATERALE 
SANS EMPLOI DE LA CARTE. [On the subject 
of unilateral observation without the employ- 
ment of the map.] Capt. G. Guillemain 


February 1928 


(10) NOTE sUR LA RESTITUTION DES PHOTO- 
{Note on the restitution of photo- 
Maj. L. Camps 
TUDE PRATIQUE DES TIRS DE CONCENTRA- 
[Practical study on the concentration 
of fire.} Capt. H. Ragonnet 

(12) FRANCE: PRESENTATION DE MOorTo- 
CYCLETTES SUR LE TERRAIN DE SATORY. 
{France: Tests in the employment of motor- 

cles for cross country work.] 

(13) Etats-UNIs: EXERCICES DE TIR ET TRANS- 
PORT SUR ROUTE D'ARTILLERIE DE |CAM- 
PAGNE. AUGMENTATION DES MOYENS DE FEU 
DES DIVISIONS DE CAVALERIE. United 
States: Exercises in the fire and marching of 
field —z units. Increase of the fire power 
of cavalry divisions.]} 

(14) ALLEMAGNE: LA DIVISION DE L’AVENIR. 
Germany: The pw rong of the future.] 


99. REVUE DE CAVALERIE 


h Dd. h 


1927 

(1) QUELQUES PENSEES DU GENERAL VON 
SEECKT SUR L’INSTRUCTION ET L’ORGANISA- 
TION DE LA CAVALERIE MODERNE. [A few 
thoughts of General von Seeckt on the in- 
struction and organization of modern cavalry.] 

(2) OPERATIONS D’'QUEZZAN EN 1927. EruDE 
D'UNE ACTION DE CAVALERIE. [Operations 
d’Quezzan in i927, Study of a cavalry action.]} 
Commandant 

(3) UN BRILLANT Com DE CAVALERIE. 
HAELEN (12 1914). brilliant cavalry 
action. Haelen (12 August 1914).] Chef de 
bataillon Michoux 

(4) Essal SUR LE GROUPE DE RECONNAISSANCE 

DE D.I. [Essay on the reconnaissance group 
of an infantry division.) Commandant 


Boussert 
(5) La CAVALERIE RUSSE AUX PREMIERS JOURS 


DE LA GUERRE. [The Russian cavalry in 
the first days of the war.] Capt. F. Gazin 
(6) A Propos Du CoMBAT DES OULAD-ALI (18 
_ juillet 1926). [A of the battle of 
Oulad-Ali (18 July 1926).}. 


100. REVUE D’INFANTERIE 


_ November 1927 

(1) L’INsTRUCTION 

LES Petites UNIT&s. [Instruction for combat 
in small units.| Commandant Duclos 

(2) Faut-11 Avour Des UNIT&s CyYcLIsTEs? 


VELLE Dorr frre LeuR ORGANISATION? 
{Must cyclists be grouped? What must be 
their organization?} Commandant Halna 
du Fretay 

(3) MOTORISATION ET CONCEPTIONS MILITAIRES 
BRITANNIQUES. [British military 
of motorization.} Col. Alléhaut. (Cont. 
from October) 

(4) Le COMMANDEMENT DES Petites UNITES 
AU COMBAT. PEUTON COMMANDER LE BATAIL- 
LON? LIMITES DE CE COMMANDEMENT. [The 
command of small units in combat. Can the 
battalion be commanded? Limits of this 
command.} Commandant de Saint-Julien. 
(Cont. from October) 


PouR LE COMBAT DANS 


January-March, 1928 


December 1927 


(5) L'INFANTERIE DANS LA REORGANISATION 
DE L’'ARMEéE. [Infan the reorganiza- 
tion of the army.| X. 

(6) Le BATAILLON DU TIRAILLEURS AU 
CoMBAT DE KBECHACHDA. MAroc 1926. 
[The 1st battalion of the 22d rifles in the 
Kechachda fight, Morocco, 1926.) ‘om- 
mandant Hanaut 

(7) Erupe Historique SuccINcTe DES ApP- 
PAREILS DE POUR LE TIR CONTRE 
AVIONS DES ARMES PORTATIVES DE PETIT 
CALIBRE. [Brief historical study of ons of 
devices for the fire of portable weapons o 
small caliber against aircraft.] Capt. L. 
Tritschler. (Cont. from October) 

(8) L’INSTRUCTION ET L’EDUCATION DE L’IN- 
FANTERIE. [Instruction and education of the 
infantry.] (Cont. from April, July) 

(9) Les Actes Des Hf&ros. [Heroic deeds.] 
Jean des Vignes Rouges. (Cont. from October, 
November) 


101. REVUE MILITAIRE FRANCAISE 
February 1928 

(1) L’ORGANISATION DU TERRAIN D’OPERATIONS 
DE CHAMPAGNE PENDANT LA GUERRE MON- 
DIALE. [The organization of the theater of 
ga in Champagne during the World 

ar.| (Details of the rear area establish- 
ments for sipply and evacuation on an army 
front. With 1 map.) Maj. Roques 

(2) Les ENSEIGNEMENTS DE LA GUERRE MARO- 
CAINE EN MATIbRE D'AVIATION. [Lessons 
concerning aviation to learned from the 
Moroccan War.) (With 2 maps) Col. 
Armegaud 

(3) Les Victorres SERBES EN 1914. [The 
Serbian victories in 1914.} (An account of 
the Serbian o ee against the Austrians 
in 1914. 1 map.) Lt. Col. Desmazes 
and Maj. (cont) 

(4) Au Maroc FRANGAIS EN 1925. [In French 
Morocco in 1925.] (An account of the French 
operations against the Riffs in 1925. With 2 
maps and 2 photographs.) Captains Lous- 
taunau-Lacau and Montjean (cont) 

(5) Les Ev@NEMENTS DE CHINE. [Events in 
China.] (Relating the principal 
in China from April to 
With 1 map.) Maj. Girves 


102. RIDER AND DRIVER 
21 January 1928 
(1) SEVENTH CAVALRY PLATOON WINS ANNUAL 
LEADERSHIP TEST FOR SMALL UNITS 
(2) A GALLANT CAVALRY OFFICER WELCOMED 
To New YorK (Major General Ely) 
(3) Points or A HoRSE TO BE CONSIDERED IN 


JUDGING 
4 February 1928 
(4) Tue ARAB Horse AND His Uses 


103. ROUND TABLE 
March 1928 


(1) THe NAVAL PROBLEM 

(2) MANCHURIA: A DRAMA OF RAILWAYS AND 
POoLitics 

(3) INDIA AND THE SIMON COMMISSION 

(4) INDIA: THE ANNUAL POLITICAL MEETINGS 

(5), ae OBSERVATIONS FROM THE UNITED 
TATE: 

(6) —— "WORKING OF THE REFORMS: AN INDIAN 


EW 
(7) i EVENTS IN THE FREE STATE. 
I. PouiticaL. II. Economic AND GENERAL 
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193. ROUND TABLE—March 1928—continued 


(8) Canapa. I. THE INTERNATIONAL CONTACTS 
or CANADA. II, THe CONSERVATIVE Con- 
VENTION 

(9) AustraLia. I. 

ELATIONS. 


AUSTRALIA AND PACIFIC 
II. Tue FeDERAL CHRONICLE. 
I. THE New South ELECTIONS 
(10) NEW ZEALAND. I. THE POoLiTicaL SiTua- 
TION. II. Tue INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION 
AMENDMENT BILL. III. PuBLIC FINANCE 
(11) Soutu Arrica. I. SHIPPING FREIGHTS AND 
Mai. Contracts. II. THE FLAG QUESTION. 

Ill. Wace REGULATIONS 


104. ROYAL TANK CORPS JOURNAL 


August 1927 
(1) CZBCHO-SLOVAKIAN ARMOURED Cars. F, E. 


Heig 

(2) TANKS IN Morocco IN 1925. Chef de Batail- 
lon Goubenard 

(3) TANKETTES—A CRriITIcISsM. Capt. R. P. 
Butler 

(4) TANKS AND ARMOURED CARS IN CO-OPERA- 
TION WITH OTHER ARMS. Col. T. C. Mudie 

(5) British TANKS IN NorTH-West RussIA. 
(A narrative of tank operations with General 
Yudenitch in North-West Russia.) Lt. Col. 
E. Hope-Carson 


September 1927 
(6) PossinLe FuTURE DEVELOPMENTS OF AR- 
MOURED MECHANICAL VEHICLES AND THEIR 
EFFECT ON Tactics. Col. T. C. Mudie 
(7) MBCHANIZATION. (The essay deals entirely 
with the mechanical side of training and de: 
with movement; tactics, initiative and arms 
training are not considered.) Capt. S. L. 
Mac Watt 
(8) TANKS IN Morocco In 1925. Chef de 
Bataillon Goubenard 
(9) Army TRAINING. THE MECHANISED FORCE. 
(“The Times,” 15 July 1927) 
(10) “1930.” (St. George's Gazette) 
October 1927 


(11) THe HuMAN ELEMENT IN TANKS. Capt- 
R. M. Jerram 

(12) British TANKS IN NorTH-WeEsT Russia. 
(A narrative of tank operations with General 
Yudenitch in North-West Russia.) Lt. Col. 
E. Hope-Carson 

(13) New Art or TANK GUNNERY. (Lulworth 
lessons) 

(14) TANK Wars OF THE FuTURE. Maj. Gen. 
Sir Ernest Swinton 

(15) PHYSIOLOGY IN ITS RELATION TO ARMY 
TRAINING AND THE CONSTRUCTION OF WAR 
Weapons. Capt. H. C. Beasley 

(16) Back To ARMOUR. SiR GEORGE MILNE 
AND FuTURE WARFARE—THE POWER OF 
PETROL. Capt. B. H. Liddell-Hart 

November 1927 

(17) TANKS IN Morocco IN 1925. Chef de 
Bataillon Goubenard 

(18) STANDARDISATION OF MECHANICAL FIGHT- 
ING VECHILES 

(19) ARMY TRAINING—GUN Vv. TAN (A 
demonstration at Larkhill) (“The Times”) 

December 1927 

(20) MopERN ANTI-TANK WEAPONS. (Trans- 
lated from Militarwi. und 
Technische Mitteilungen) 

(21) THE & MANOEUVRES, 
1927. Lieut. Col. Studd 

(22) CAMBRAI, 1917. M the impressions of an 
infantryman) 

(23) WouLD AN ORGANIZATION SIMILAR TO THE 
FRENCH “LIGHT DIVISION” BE OF VALUE IN 


Our ARMY, AND IF so, WHAT Form SHOULD 
IT TAKE? Lieut. Col. G. M. Lindsay 


January 1928 
1927 t. Col. M. tudd 
(25) WouLp AN Gestion SIMILAR TO THE 
ENCH “LIGHT DIVISION” BE OF VALUE IN 
Our ARMY, AND IF so, WHAT ForM SHOULD 
IT TAKE? Lt. Col. G. M. Lindsay 
(26) CAMBRAI, 1917-—-THE IMPRESSIONS OF AN 
INFANTRYMAN 
(27) A SHort AccouNT OF THE TANK DEMON- 
STRATION HELD AT i“ WORTH, 2ND DECEM- 
BER 1927. Maj. J. C. Tilly 
(28) THe ARTILLERY ‘SUPPORT OF ARMOURED 
FIGHTING VEHICLES. Maj. G. A. Cammell 
(29) a PROBLEM OF THE TANK GUN SIGHT. 
Capt. T. Beckett 
(30) THE enor IN TRAINING. (Lessons of the 
past season—Machines and men) 


February 1928 
(31) CAMBRAI, 1917—THE IMPRESSIONS OF AN 
INFANTRYMAN 
(32) Tue “‘MECHANISATION” OF War. 
Wallace Germains (Review of book) 
(33) THe ORIGIN OF THE TANKETTE. 
from a letter from Lt. Col. G. Le Q. 
D.S.O., M.C., R.E., to the 3rd Tank attalion) 
OF THE ARMOURED BRIGADE. 


March 1928 

(35) AN ARMOURED BRIGADE. “Little Willie” 

(36) VisuAL TRAINING IN RELATION TO THE 
MECHANISED ASSAULT ARM. Capt. S. L. 
MacWatt 

(37) A BRIEF OUTLINE OF THE PRACTICAL 
wag OF THE TANK GUNNER. Capt. 

eller 


Victor 


105. ST. NICHOLAS* 


January 1928 
(1) Last oF THE CALENDAR Makers. H. S. 
Huntington 
(2) OVERLAND CRUISE OF THE BEAR; RELIEF 
EXPEDITION. R. F. Wilson 
(3) UNcLe SaM DEALS wiTtH His NEIGHBORS. 
. K. Norton 


February 1928 
(4) Aenean IN THE AMAZON JUNGLE. G. 
yott 

(5) Just ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

(6) Son or Liperty; Koscruszko'’s CONTRIBU- 
TION TO OUR WAR FOR INDEPENDENCE. 
E. P. Kelly 

(7) Zero Hour or = REVOLUTION; WINTER 
AT VALLEY Force. A. J. Beveri 


March 1928 
6), ADVENTURES IN THE AMAZON JUNGLE. 
M. Dyott 
Presipent Gors ABRoAD. H. K. Norton 
10) Many WESTERN ISLANDS. L, 
unse 


106. SATURDAY EVENING POST 


12 November 1927 

(1) PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGNS: THE COMPRO- 
— OF 1848 AND 1852. Meade Minnige- 
e 

31 December 1927 

(2) INTERNATIONAL Critics. S. Burt 
7 January 1928 

(3) PROTECTION FOR UNSKILLED LABoR 


14 January 1928 
(4) Goop WiLL at Havana. W. Hard & D. 


Pearson 
(5) NEW UNDERGRADUATE; INTERVIEW WITH 
J. G. Hipsen. J. R. Crowell 
(6) Surps oF THE Line. L. H. Nason 
(7) SUPERVISION OF FoREIGN LOANS 
4 February 1928 


(8) Destroyers. T. P. Magruder, Rear Ad- 
miral U. S. Navy 

(9) 1s Tuts Wak TALK? Richard W. 


Child 
(10) Wet AND OTHER Mexicans. K. L. 
Roberts 


11 February 1928 
(11) THe GUN IN THE ARCHWAY. L. H. Nason 
(12) ImporTeD Goons ONLy. G. Seldes 
18 February 1928 
(13) MEXICANS OR Ruin. K. L. Roberts 
(14) UNDEPORTED UNDESIRABLES 
25 February 1928 
(15) THE FRONTIER OF AccorD. I. F. Marcos- 


son 
(16) GALLIc CALM. Struthers Burt 


3 March 1928 , 
(17) GetTinc Back To GoLp. S. Crowther 
(18) LirtLe PeopLe; THE oF CENTRAL 
Arrica. D. J. Akeley 
(19) SEA POWER AND THE MERCHANT MARINE. 
T. P. Magruder, Rear Admiral U. S. Navy 


10 March 1928 
(20) THe Cost OF GOVERNMENT. Albert W. 
Atwood 


(21) WHEN THIRTEEN MONTHS MAKE A YEAR. 
George Eastman 

THe Docie Mexican. Kenneth L. 

oberts 

(23) A STATEMENT OF MEXICAN IMMIGRATION. 

Charles C. Teague 
17 March 1928 

(24) THe STARS AND Stripes. (The story of 
the A.E.F. newspaper) Alexander Woolcott 

(25) THE AMERICAN STAKE IN CANADA. Isaac 


. Marcosson 
o 7 PREJUDICES OF LIBERALISM. Gilbert 


eides 
(27) PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGNS. THE BUCHA- 
NEERS, 1856. Meade Minnigerode 
24 March 1928 


(28) BATTLESHIPS AND BATTLE Cruisers. T. P. 
Magruder, Rear Admiral U. 8S. Navy 

(29) Tue STARS AND Stripes. (The story of the 
A.E.F. newspaper) Alexander Woolcott 

(30) Mussotint Now. Richard W. Child 


SUPPLEMENTAL LIST 
(Prior to 1928) 


25 June 1927 
(31) Crepit. W. Payne 
29 October 1927 
(32) TESTS FOR THE TESTERS 


107. SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


7 January 1928 
(1) Is History Science? James Truslow Adams 
25 February 1928 


(2) LETTER FROM FRANCE; SOME UNPUBLISHED 
DOCUMENTS AND Letters. A. Chevalley 


January-March, 1928 


SUPPLEMENTAL LIST 
(Prior to 1 ) 


31 December 1927 
(8) Great WorK. (Encyclopaedia Britannica.) 


108. SCHOOL AND SOCIETY* 


31 December 1927 
(1) ExcHANGE FELLOWSHIP OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
GRADUATE StuDy ABROAD. A. M. Palmer 
(2) DEPARTMENTS IN COLLEGE DO 
WE FIND THE Best TEACHERS? E. L. Holton 
7 January 1928 
3) ATHLETICS AT West Point. P. B. Fleming 
4) BANKRUPTCY OF MODERN’ EDUCATION. 
J. Dewey 
(5) COLLEGE Presipency. R. L. Kelly 
(6) Pursuit oF LEARNING. D. B. Woodbridge 
(7) ScHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AT GEORGE WASH- 
INGTON UNIVERSITY 
(8) Two MAIN OBJECTIVES IN TEACHER TRAIN- 
J. H. Dillard 
14 January 1928 


(9) CONFERENCE OF SECONDARY SCHOOL AD- 
MINISTRATORS ON Honors Work. F. B. 
Blanshard 

(10) IMPROVEMENT OF COLLEGE INSTRUCTION. 
M. E. Haggerty 

21 January 1928 

(11) AMERICAN COUNCIL PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMI~ 
NATION FOR 1926 AT PURDUE UNIVERSITY. 
J. M. Stalnaker 

(12) FacuLty ADVISERS OF STUDENTS AND THE 
PERSONNEL Orrice. E. S. Jones 

(13) LAND-GRANT COLLEGE SURVEY ‘ 

(14) PLace oF MILITARY SCIENCE IN THE COL- 
LEGE CurRRICULUM. H. T. Matthews 

(15) TRAINING FOR RURAL TEACHERS IN NEW 
YorK STATE 


28 January 1928 


(16) PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION OF RURAL 
TEACHERS 
4 February 1928 
(17) COLLEGE PERSONNEL WorK 
(18) DiscrPLINE'IN CoLLeGE. M. M. Metcalf 
(19) Honors AND LENGTH OF STAY AT COLLEGE. 
. 8. Hoffman 
(20) oF Re-EpucaTion. S. D. House 


11 February 1928 

(21) COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE INTELLIGENCE 
OF INDIANS IN UNITED STATES INDIAN SCHOOLS 
AND IN THE PUBLIC OR COMMON SCHOOLS. 
T. R. Garth & J. E. Garrett 

(22) IMPROVING THE TEACHING AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF OREGON. A. B. Hall 

(23) PLAN FOR THE STUDY OF RELIGION IN THE 
LiBeRAL Couuiece. H. L. Searles 

(24) PREFERRED COLLEGE PROFESSOR; IN- 
VESTIGATION OF STUDENT-FACULTY RELA- 
TIONSHIPS, PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE. 
C. D. Champlin 

(25) PREPARING TEACHERS FOR GUIDANCE 
Work SeconpDaRY ScHooLs. C. E. Partch 


18 February 1928 


(26) Apvisory COMMITTEES OF THE LAND- 
GRANT COLLEGE SURVEY 

(27) CENTILES VeRSUS RANKS PER CENT. 
M. F. Meyer 

(28) MILITARY TRAINING AS A __ PANACEA; 
To H. T. Mattuews. Q. H. Flaccus, 2d. 

(29) STUDENTS OR STANDARDS? PLIGHT OF THE 
State University. G. Wakeham 

(30) WorK OF STUDENTS™IN THE GRADUATE 
A. L. Lowell 
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108. SCHOOL AND SOCIETY*—continued 
25 February 1928 

(31) ADuLT Lire Aas A CURRICULUM PATTERN 
FOR CHILDHOOD. F. 8S. Breed 

(32 HUMANISM AND TESTING. Q. H. Flaccus, 2d. 

(33) INFLUENCE OF THE GERMAN UNIVERSITY 
OVER THE AMERICAN IN THE LAST HUNDRED 
Years. C. F. Thwing 

3 March 1928 

(34) CONFERENCE ON THE PROFESSIONAL PREP- 
ARATION OF TEACHERS FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 

(35) CURRICULAR Gaps. W. C. Ruediger 

(36) DIFFERENTIATION IN CURRICULA TO MEET 
INDIVIDUAL NEEDs. J. E. Burke 


SUPPLEMENTAL LIST 
(Prior to 1928) 
28 May 1927 
(37) ResuLts oF SoME PsYCHOLOGICAL TESTS 
AT BRYN MAwR COLLgeGE. E. Crane 
(38) I. Q. AND Democracy. M. E. Macdonald 
9 July 1927 
(39) RELATION OF THE INTELLIGENCE OF PRE- 
ScHOOL CHILDREN TO THE EDUCATION OF 
THEIR PARENTS. F. L. Goodenough 
30 July 1927 
(40) STANDARDIZED MENTAL TEST VS. AN 
UNSTANDARDIZED ENGLISH TEST AS A MEANS 
OF PREDICTING SUCCESS IN COLLEGE ENGLISH. 
T. M. Carter 
3 September 1927 
(41) Stupy ON THE CONSTANCY OF THE I. Q. 
F. Randa 


17 September 1927 
(42) Non-LANGUAGE TESTS IN FoREIGN CouN- 
TRIES. R. Pintner 
8 October 1927 
(43) COMPARISON OF THE INTELLIGENCE OF 
EXTENSION AND COLLEGE UNDERGRADUATES. 
H. E. Jones 
15 October 1927 
(44) TERMAN AND THURSTONE GROUP TESTS 
AS CRITERIA FOR PREDICTING COLLEGE 
Success. M. J. Nelson and E. C. Denny 
12 November 1927 
(45) Sports VERSUS MILITARY TRAINING IN 
THE GERMAN REPUBLIC. K. E. Richter 
3 December 1927 
(46) Aims oF A LIBERAL CoLuecE, A. S. Pease 
(47) ESTIMATING THE COLLEGE TEACHER'S 
TEACHING ABILITY. N. V. Scheidemann 
(48) UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE 


10 December 1927 


(49) CHEATING IN CoLLece. E. K. Hillbrand 
(50) Dev ~ CHECKING Room EFFICIENCY. 


(51) PRINCETON AND THE COLLEGE PROBLEM. 
J. G. Hibben 
(52) TEACHING OF AMERICAN History; RESOLU- 
TIONS ADOPTED BY THE COUNCIL OF THE 
AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
17 December 1927 
(53) I. Q. AND THE INDIVIDUAL. W. H. Pyle 
(54) MINORITY SCHOOLS IN POLISH SILESIA 
(55) PREDICTIVE VALUE OF INTELLIGENCE 
Tests. H. B. English 
(56) WHat 1s EXPecTED OF THE MODERN 
TeacHer. H. Charlesworth 
24 December 1927 
(57) DEMOCRACY AND SCHOLARSHIP. P. Shorey 


(58) EDUCATION AND THE COLLEGE PROFESSOR. | 
akeham 
(59) UNDERGRADING AS A CAUSE OF DELIN- 
QUENCY. Report or A S. B. Stryker 


109. SCHOOL REVIEW* 


January 1928 
OF HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES FOR 
THE PROFESSION OF TEACHING. 
February 1928 
@) PRIZES AND THE IMPROVEMENT OF SCHOLAR- 


(1) Motiv 
ENTERIN 
A. S. Lee 


(3) ScHOOL ATTENDANCE AND SCHOLARSHIP. 
W. A. Wetzel 


March 1928 
i CARTOONS AS AN AID IN THE TEACHING OF 
History. H. E. Wilson 
(5) GROWTH OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


SUPPLEMENTAL LIST 
(Prior to 1928) 
October 1927 
(6) Factor IN INTELLIGENCE IN SCHOOL FAIL- 
ures. C. W. Maddocks 
November 1927 
(7) GERMANS TURN From MILITARY EXERCISES 
TO ORGANIZED Sports. H. C. Claiborne 
(8) or HicH-ScHooL PupPILs. 
ric. 
December 1927 
(9) As OrnerRs SEE Us 
(10) CLEARING-HousE FOR EDUCATIONAL RE- 
SEARCH, UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EDUCA- 
TION 
(11) COMPREHENSIVE SURVEY OF LAND-GRANT 
COLLEGES 1s INAUGURATED. J. J. Tigert 
(12) FAILURES IN OuR HicH Scuoots. H. H. 


Cowing 
(13) INDIVIDUAL ADJUSTMENTS IN HiGH SCHOOLS 


(14) NEw PLAN oF HOMOGENEOUS GROUPING. 
E. J. Corrigan and J. A. Kennedy 


110. SCIENCE* 


30 December 1927 


(1) EXPLORATIONS IN THE REGION OF LAKES 
TITICACA AND Poopo 
(2) FUNDAMENTAL SCIENCE AND War. P. L. K. 


ross 
13 January 1928 
(3) CORRELATION BETWEEN INTELLIGENCE AND 
SPEED IN CONDUCTION OF THE NERVE Im- 
PULSE IN A REFLEX Arc. L. E. Travis 
2 March 1928 
(4) ABILITIES OF MAN, THEIR NATURE AND 
MEASUREMENT, BY A. C. SPEARMAN. Review 
by E. B. Wilson 
(5) PHysics AND Pouitics. W. B. Munro 


SUPPLEMENTAL LIST 
(Prior to 1928) 


4 November 1927 
(6) SuRvIvVAL or F. A. Woods 
9 December 1927 
(7) ~ or LAKE BaIKaL. T. D. A. Cock- 
ere 


(8) Use or THE TeRM ALLoTYPE. J. C. Bradley 
16 December 1927 
(9) INDIGENOUS NATIVE POPULATION OF AL- 
GERIA IN 1926. R. Pearl 
(10) EXPLORATIONS IN ALASKA BY THE U. S. 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


23 December 1927 


(11) EXPLORATIONS IN THE BAHAMAS 
(12) INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES 


111. SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


January 1928 
(1) TEAR Gas, A Lire SAVER 


February 1928 
(2) CrRuSADER’s ForRTRESS EXCAVATED 
(3) FILLING IN THE ZUYDER ZEE 
(4) IN Quest or RuINeD Cities. H. J. Spinden 
March 1928 
(5). Mayan Mysteries. H. J. 


(6) oe THE EARTH; How Is THIS AMOUNT 
ACTUALLY DETERMINED? P. R. Heyl 


April 1928 


(7) MERCHANT MARINE 

(8) PANAMA CANAL NEEDS SOME WATER 

(9) THANK THE AMERICAN INDIAN. (Modern 
man uses many things “inherited’’ from the 
Indian) Herbert J. Spinden 

(10) MoTorcycLes Go To War. (The French 
army tries them out in many adaptations) 

(11) Los Angeles LANDS ON Saratoga 


112. SCIENTIFIC MONTHLY 
February 1928 
(1) RactIAL GRouPs IN A UNIVERSITY 
March 1928 
(2) ANIMAL HUSBANDRY AND War. S. Hillyard 


113. SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE* 


January 1928 
(1) DistINGUISHED Service Cross. J. W. 
Thomason, jr. 
(2) HonoLULU THE PEACEMAKER. H. 
Pritchett 
(3) NATIONAL ORIGINS AND DEPORTATIONS, 
Wuat Must Concress Do? R. L. Garis 


February 1928 


(4) Fairu or THE Fatuers. E. M. Hopkins 
(5) SOUTHERNER VIEWS LINCOLN. utledge 


March 1928 
(6) ARTILLERY DUEL aT MonTFAUCON. L. V. 
Jacks 


114, SPEEDOMETER 


February 1928 
(1) CoLoneL “Tommy” TOMPKINS 
(2) GLAMOUR OF CAVALRY NOT DIMMED BY 
Motor TRANSPORT. Voorheis Richeson 
(3) Factories TO SUBMIT AUTOS FOR MILITARY 
Tests AT MEADE 
(4) QM To TRAIN LINE TROOPS AT HOLABIRD 


March 1928 
(5) Camp HOLABIRD PREPARES TO PuT A MOTOR- 
IZED ARMY IN THE FIELD 
(6) BULLET-PRooF Motor Cars To TAKE FIELD. 
(Army’s first armored motor vehicles are 
authorized for cavalry unit; to be tested at 


Meade) 

(7) “SPEED—SILENCE—SERVICE!” TRANSPOR- 
TATIONS Hoty TRINITY. Lt. Col. M. L. 
Ireland 

(8) Factorres Meet Army's NEED FOR FASTER 
LiGHTER MoTorcycLes. Captain,H. C. 

ayes 


January-March, 1928 


115. SURVEY* 


1 January 1928 


(1) SELECTIVE Patriotism; WHAT Is WortTH 
FIGHTING FOR IN AMERICAN LIFE? C. Van 


ioren 
(2) THROUGH NEIGHBORS’ Doorways. J. P. 
Gavit (cont. from 1 Nov., 1 Dec. 1927) 
(3) WHat Do You MBEAN, ISOLATION? A. 
Sweetser 
15 January 1928 
(4) COLLEGE MENTAL HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 
Harrington 
(5) Jim’s MoTHer; StuDy IN CONFLICT OF 
CuLturges. P. V. Young 
(6) SoctaL BAsIs oF MENTAL HEALTH. H. E. 
Barnes 
1 February 1928 
(7) AND WHERE Dogs IRELAND STAND? F. 
ackett 
15 February 1928 
(8) GEOGRAPHICAL ADVENTURE; TRAVEL STUDY. 
. G. Buzzard 
1 March 1928 


(9) AT THE Cross-ROADS IN IMMIGRATION. 
. Gavit 


116. TIME 


2 January 1928 
(1) SNAPDRAGONS 
(2) POLAND: EXILES PRAYER 
3) GERMANY: Not ONE 
ITALY: BACK ON GOLD 
FRANCE: 150,000,000 
INTERNATIONAL: “WHO RULES THE WoRLD” 


9 January 1928 


ARMY AND Navy: MUNITIONS 
(8) COMMONWEALTH: RED, GREEN AND WHITE 
(9) Russia: SOVIETISMS 
(10) ITALY: SIGNORA BENE 
(11) Mexico: Peso DiPpLOMACY 
(12) NICARAGUA: MARINES TRAPPED 
(13) Cuina: Wu Out, Fo Out 
(14) JAPAN: EMPIRE TEMPO 
JAPAN: ““WOULD PARALYZE” 
16) AERONAUTICS: PATROL 


16 January 1928 
(17) NicaraGcua: Dery!; MARINES SUCCORED 
(18) FRANCE: REBUFF REBUFFED 
(19) FRANCE: Ecu 
(20) ITaLy: DicTaTions (‘‘Restricted free 


orts’’) 
(aly MISSION OF THANKS 
(22) INTERNATIONAL: PAN AMERICA 
(23) INTERNATIONAL: ON THE MAP; CUBA, 
Jamaica, Haiti, Porto Rico, GUADELOUPE, 
MARTINIQUE, BARBADOS 
HH ARMY AND Navy: “War” 
25) THe CABINET: MACNIDER OvuT, ROBBINS IN 
(26) THE PRESIDENCY 


23 January 1928 
(27) IraLy: Maria ScoTCHED 
(28) THe PresipeNcy: THE CooLIDGE SPECIAL 
(29) INTERNATIONAL: PAN-AMERICAN 
(30) SWEDEN: FROM THE THRONE 
(31) AFGHANISTAN 
30 January 1928 
(32) GROENER, GENERAL WILHELM 


6 February 1928 


(33) Crna: “HEAVEN, OBSERVE” 
(34) JAPAN: EMPIRE NOTES 
(35) NICARAGUA: PARTING SHOTS 
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116. TIME—6 February 1928—continued 
(36) Mexico: TERM EXTENDED, CATHOLICS 
JAILED 
(37) JuGosLAVIA: “TOMISLAV” 
(38% GERMANY: CONSOLIDATING 
(39) ITaLy: “B” For BALKANS 
AFGHANISTAN: AMIR'S PROGRESS 
DEATH oF 
PAN-AMERICANA 


13 February 1928 
HISTORY 
NEw Po.icy 
“PINK” CABINET 
Decks CLEARED 
70°, STRIKE 
RENDERING UNTO PRAGUE 
“SOUNDINGS BY MUSSOLINI” 
“COMMANDMENTS” 
“Hall MOTHERLAND” 
TOWARD 1940 
BARRED BonpDs 


20 February 1928 
THE PRESIDENCY: THE COOLIDGE WEEK 
THe CABINET: AFFAIRS OF STATE 
ARMY AND Navy: WAGING PEACE 
ARMY AND Navy: RETICENT CHIEF 
PAN-AMERICANA 
“FRAULEIN CAVELL” 
SHREWD OFFER 
WELL REAPED 
LITTLE EMPEROR 
“Pinks” FALL 


27 February 1928 
(64) ARMY AND Navy: LiTTLe Bic-Navy 
(65) ARMY AND Navy: Stop-Gap 
ARMY AND Navy: MULE 
TRANSPORTATION: SELLING OUT 
INTERNATIONAL: BOMBS 
INTERNATIONAL: OUTPOPPINGS 
FRANCE: “YOUNG ALSACB” 
AustTRIA: SUGAR PLUM 
ARABIA: TOMB OF EVE 
Norway: Not RaDIcaL 
GREECE: TURNED WHITE 
Russia: SOVIETISMS 


5 March 1928 
76) MASARYK’S DREAM. (Review of Masaryk’s 

“s Making of a State) 
THE LEAGUE: $300 For JUNK 
FRANCE: Redoubtable 
ITALY: DAGGER FALLS 
ITaLy: No EQUALS 
AusTRIA: ITALY BAITED 
JUGOSLAVIA: CABINET AT LasT 
JAPAN: Bic Two 
AFGHANISTAN: AMIR’S PROGRESS 
BUSINESS: RUBBER THUNDER 
Business: RED GOLD 
RELIGION: CATHEDRAL AND CHURCH 


12 March 1928 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS: TERRITORIES: ON THE 


Ecypt: SARWaT's TREATY 

ITALY: DEATH OF D1Az 

ITALY: DemMocRACY DISCARDED 
“SECRET INTRUCTIONS” 

RuMANIA: CAROL Loose 
NICARAGUA: MORE MARINES KILLED 
CHINA: STABILITY AMID CHAOS 


19 March 1928 
THE LEAGUE: POWERS FLOUTED 
COMMONWEALTH: GLOBAL RUBBER WAR 
COMMONWEALTH: EMPIRE NOTES 
FRANCE: PICKLED AND BURNED 


FRANCE: LEGISLATIVE WEEK 
POLAND: ELECTION 

ARABIA: WAR” 
GREECE: DICTATORSHIP, WAR 
CHINA: FIENDISH MASSACRE 


26 March 1928 


THE CABINET: Morocco 

THE CABINET: NICARAGUA 

NATIONAL AFFAIRS: TERRITORIES 

FOREIGN NEwS—-COMMONWEALTH: LIBEL? 

FOREIGN NEWS: AFGHANISTAN 

FOREIGN NEWS—RUMANIA: PEASANT 

ARCH 

(111) ForEIGN NeEws—NICARAGUA: 
JOURNALISM 

(112) FoREIGN NEws—NICARAGUA: 
PHANT LIGHTS 


JUNGLE 
TRIUM- 


117. TRAVEL* 


January 1928 
(1) How Bears HER BurpDens. R. 
Fuller 


February 1928 
(2) TRAVELING DE LUXE IN WARRING CHINA. 


M. Holland 
March 1928 


(3) IN THE MouNTAINOUS KINGDOM OF COFFEE. 
M. H. Gilmore 


SUPPLEMENTAL LIST 
(Prior to 1928) 
December 1927 
(4) MOUNTAIN TRIBES OF ALGERIA. 


uc 

(5) BENEATH THE BLACK TENTS OF ARABIA; 
EXCERPTS FROM ADVENTURES IN 
BY W. B. SEABROOK, WITH REVIEW BY C. 


UNT 

(6) STIRRING UP A CHINESE HORNETS’ NEST; 
TRAVEL BY CHAIR IN THE CHINESE HINTER- 
LANDs. W. Wallace 


118. U. S. NAVAL INSTITUTE PROCEED- 
INGS 


November 1927 


(1) SeA PowER AND YORKTOWN CAMPAIGN. 
Commander A. H. Miles 


1928 
(2) Marcu 24, 1927. 
Roy C. Smith, jr. 
(3) “ARMS AND THE Man.” 
ston 


Lt. Comdr. 
Capt. R. Z. John- 


1928 

(4) WaASHINGTON’s VISITS TO AN- 
NAPOLIS. (lIllustrated.) Capt. H. A. Bald- 
ridge, U. S. Navy 

(5) GEORGE WASHINGTON. (Illustrations) 

(6) ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND.  (Illustratio 1) 

(7) THe INTERNATIONAL HYDROGRAPHIC Bu- 
REAU, Monaco. Rear Admiral A. P. Niblack 

(8) Pitot CHART OF THE UPPER AIR. Com- 
mander C. C. Baughman 

(9) Some RBCOLLECTIONS OF THE RUSSIAN- 
JAPANESE NAVAL ENGAGEMENT AT CHEMULPO 
IN 1904. (Illustrated.) Leroy Brooks, jr. 

(10) THe BATTLE FLEET IN 1908 


March 1928 

(11) Tae Test or Fact AGAINST FICTION IN 
THE BATTLE OF JUTLAND. Captain T. G. 
Frothingham 

(12) A CONTRIBUTION TO Goop WILL. Lieut. 
R. M. Thrig, U. 8. Navy 

(13) A NAvAL Episove or 1899. Capt. T. T. 
Craven, U. S. Navy 
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(102) 
(103) 
(104) 
(43) 
4 (44) 
(45) 
(46) 
(47) 
(48) 
(49) 
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(52) 
(54) 
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(56) 
(58) 
(59) 
(60) 
(61) 
(62) 
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( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
LUNET 
(89) 
(90) 
(91) 
(92) 
(93) 
(94) 
(95) 
(96) 
(97) 
(98) 
(99) 


(14) AN ANCIENT OVERSEAS CAMPAIGN. 
nians inst Syracuse, 415 B. C.) 
mander W. C. I. Stiles, U. S. Navy 


119. WISSEN UND WEHR 


December 1927 


(1) Die, BEDEURUNG DER LEIBESBUNCZN PUR 
DIE ERZIEHUNG ZUM SOLDATEN. [The import- 
ance of athletics in the training of the soldier.] 
(Importance of physical training, athletics 
and meets in military training; 
greatest benent lies in the inculcation of the 
will to win.) Dr. Marschner 

(2) Die BEDEUTUNG DER SCHLACHTEN VON 
CAMBRAI 1917. [The significance of the battle 
of Cambrai, 1917.) (Shows the lessons the 
Germans drew from this counteroffensive at 
Cambrai and how they applied those lessons 
in buiilding up their great offensive of 1918.) 
Generalmajor a.D. v. Borries 

(3) GRAF SCHLIEFFEN UND DIE KRIEGSFORMA- 
TION DER DEUTSCHEN ARMEE. [Count Schlief- 
fen and the war organization of the German 
army.] (Brings out the concurrent status of 
the German general staff and the Ministry 
of War and the divergence of opinion concern- 
ing the war organizations of the German army. 
Responsibility for not having sufficient number 
of units to carry out the Schlieffen Plan is 

— on the Ministry of War which apparent- 
ie not fully mg ey with the war plan.) 
iherrn Ludwig Riidt v. Collenberg 
HEERESVERPFLEGUNG.|Quartermaster School.] 
(Outline of course in new school for supply 


120. WOMAN'S JOURNAL* 
January 1928 


(1) WorD To GENERAL PERSHING. C. C. Catt 


March 1928 
(2) Status oF THE WoRLD Court 


121. WORLD'S WORK 


January 1928 

(1) Hectic America. (A British traveler tries 
to understand us.) Philip Guedalla 
@). THE SENATOR LOOKS AT CHINA. 


Bingham 
February 1928 
(3) Way, AMERICA? (Answers to the 
ae by distinguished Americans.) Com- 
led by Frederick Palmer 
(4 er TALES ABOUT LAWRENCE OF ARABIA, 
(What he told the king about fighting against 
Britain.) Robert Graves 
(5) AN ADVENTURE IN COMMON-SENSE EDUCA- 
TION. (At Rollins on the student is a 
worker, not a sponge.) amilton Holt 
(6) HUNGER AS A CAUSE OF War. (Appetites 
now as in the Stone A Age.) 


be a 
enry K. Norton 
(And what “im- 
* does in Central Africa.) Samuel 


(The 
Com- 


Hiram 


ARE IMPERIALISTS? 


January-March, 1928 


(8) WHo Owns THE Arr? (A new question f 
nations to decide.) E. Francis Allnut es 


March 1928 
(9) SAFETY FOR OuR SUBMARINES. (What we 
must have—better mechanics, more caution.) 
Edward Elisberg 
(10) TRAPPED IN A SUBMARINE. (A German 
Fa s story of a war experience.) Johannes 


(iy LAWRENCE OF ARABIA AS A BUCK PRIVATE. 
(He hid under an alias and disdained promo- 
tion.) Robert Graves 

(12) A VisiT TO THE KING OF THE AFGHANS. 
(An oriental potentate who has ended his 
traditional isolation.) Lowell Thomas 

(13) Wuicn Way, America? (Further answers 
to the question by distinguished Americans.) 
by Frederick Palmer 

14) A New Po icy In LATIN AMERICA? 

15) Wuat or INTERVENTION? 

16) Mexico's WorrIEs 


(17) IMPERIALISM OR PROGRESS? 
GERMANY’'S 1927 


19) THE DoLLAR—IN EvurRopr’s Eye 
20) PROSPERITY BY DECREE 

ey THE DANGER OF TALKING WAR 
22) NoRMALCY—AT Last 


April 1928 

(23) THE FRIENDLY AMERICAS—RESULTS AT 
HAVANA 

24) EuRope’s New Crises 

25) GERMANS OR ITALIANS 

(26) RAIDERS OF THE Deep. (Tales of the U- 
Boat commanders.) Lowell Thomas (cont) 

(27) THe FUTURE OF THE SUBMARINE. (Use- 
ful in war, but it can be utilized in peace.) 
Simon Lake 

(28) THe REAL COLONEL LAWRENCE. (And 
the queer things he does.) 


(29) Way, AMERICA? (Our 
tors survey their field.) Compiled 
Palmer 


at educa- 
y Frederick 


(Prior to 
July 1927 
(30) PANIC IN GERMANY 
(31) PANIC IN JAPAN 
December 1927 
(32) TEACHING DEMOCRACY 


122. YALE REVIEW 


January 1928 
(1) Returns To H. N. 


d 
(2) NAVAL CONFERENCE. Richard 
(3) THE "OUTLOOK FoR WorRLD Amity. Gilbert 


Murray 
April 1928 
(4) THe Press AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


SUBJECT INDEX 
To Periodical Literature 


EXPLANATIONS 
This constitutes the subject index to the periodical articles listed in Section V-A. Main 


subject headings are in bold face, firs 


The entry under a headin 
the entry refer 


t word in capi 
and tertiary headings in italics; both of the latter in the center of t 
consists of the (short) title of the 
e reader to the periodicals and articles li 


; second: headings are in bold face 
e column. 
riodical article. The 


sted in V-A (page 329). 


e fi — the colon i : er: identifying number of the pastedienl; the figure in curves 


the colon, 
example. 
reo further information is desired res; 


of the article in the specified 
Investigating the pa aoe of Afghanistan, there are found, under this headi 
pecting the first — 
Referring to Section V-A it is found that pe 


riodical. For 
» Six 

, Britain’ 8 interest in Afghanistan. 
ical number 26 is the Canadian 


Military Gazette; that the full title of article (5) is “Britain’ 's interest in Afghanistan: ‘A diplo- 


matic battlefield between Russia and Great Britain.’ 


(Boston Transcript)”; and that this 


appears in the issue for 28 February 1928. By consulting this issue, in the Library, the article 


itself is then available. 

The abbreviation “RG” after a subject 
that subject will be found, under a similar 
on file in the Library. 


A 
n 


The downfall of Abd-el-Krim. 17:(28) 
ABILITY 

Survival of ability. 
ABYSSINIA 


A travers l’empire de Menelik. 65:(7) 
International problems of the Nile valley. 67:(9) 


Foreign relations 
Great Britain 
Around the world: Ethiopia to Java. 67:(7) 
Tsana Dam 

Around the world: Ethiopia to Java. 67:(7) 
ACADEMY, U. S. Military 

The national defense. 86:(2) 

Army-navy football break. 87:(1) 

West Point's “Stuart’’ Washington. 

Athletics at West Point. 108:(3) 
ACADEMY, U. S. Naval 

Army-navy football break. 87:(1) 
ACTORS and actresses 

God made the heavens but Bonnie makes the 

stars. 6:(4) 

ADELAIDE university 

University of Adelaide. 
ADEN 

Air notes: Aden. 63:(37) 
ADJUTANT General’s Department 

The Adjutant General's Department. 72:(14) 
ADMINISTRATION, Military 


The recent changes in the aeieteetive organi- 
zation of the 17:(29) 

Army che 

Over the hill 2( 


110:(6) 


90:(2) 


108:(48) 


25) 
+ rei ch 


ect heading indicates that (additional) articles on 
ing, in the Readers’ Guide to Periodical L 


jiterature 


ADRIATIC question 
New Adriatic railroad. 89:(76) 
AERIAL mapping 
See Maps and mapping. 
AERIAL photography 
Note sur la restitution des photographies. 98:(10) 
AERIAL warfare 


Problems of air warfare. 62:(4) 
Oberst J.F.C. Fuller: Probleme der luftkrieg- 
fihrung. 71:(60) 


AEROCARTOGRAPH 
Aerocartograph. 72:(25) 
AERONAUTICS—RG 
History 
A Peruvian aviator of the eighteenth century. 
67:(26) 
AERONAUTICS, Commercial—RG 
AFGHANISTAN 
See also Amanullah Khan, Amir of Afghani- 
stan. 
Britain's interest in Afghanistan. 26:(5) 
Afghanistan's ameer explores the west. 66:(21) 
Afghanistan Europe. 67:(88) 
Afghanistan. 6:(31) 
Afghanistan: progress. 116:(40) (84) 
A visit to the king of the Afghans. 121:(12) 
AFRICA 
See also Liberia. 
Jungle rescue. 33:(3) 
The slavery em of Geneva September 
25, 1926. 60:(1) 
Africa fifty years ago and now. 74:(1) 
up Africa. 87:(2) 
Proposed 89:(38) 


ibralter straits tunnel. 

Cape-to-Cairo motor road. 2(85) 
Native races 

Challenge to trusteeship. 35:(10) 

_ ote the pygmies of Central Africa. 
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AFRICA, Central 


Little people; the pygmies of Central Africa. 
106:(18) 


AFRICA, West 
French in lonely posts. 19:(5) 
Voodoo, case for magic science in West Africa. 
51:(5) 
AGATHOCLES (Tyrant of Syracuse) 

A greater than Scipio Africanus. 17:(24) 
AGRICULTURE—RG 
AIRCRAFT—RG 
ALABAMA 

Our repudiated state debts. 
ALASKA 

Alaska. 20:(3) 

Eagles and the Alaskan bounty. 22:(1 


) 
Explorations in Alaska by the U. S. Geological 
urvey. 110:(10) 


Relief work 
Overland cruise of the Bear; 
105:(2) 
ALBANIA 
Albania and its people. 67:(53) 
Famine in Albania. 89:(75) 
Foreign relations 
Italy 
Recent Balkan treaties. 36:(105) 
Der Franzésisch-Jugoslawische und der Italien- 
isch-Albanische vertrag. 71:(138) 
ALEXANDER |, king of Yugoslavia 
Little emperor. 116:(62) 
ALGERIA 
Trans-Sahara railroad. 89:(16) 


Indigenous native population of Algeria in 1926. 
110:(9) 


Description and travel 
Among the mountain tribes of Algeria. 
ALIEN PROPERTY 
See also Enemy property. 
Confiscation of $270,000,000 of German private 
property. 36:(47) 
66:(53) 


Returning German property. 
ALL-American Anti-Imperialist League 


46:(15) 


relief expedition. 


117:(4) 


Subsidiary movements. 37:(10) (19) 
ALLENBY, Edmund Henry Hynman, ist 
viscount 
Allenby of Megiddo. 20:(6) 
ALLIANCES 


Back to the old diplomacy. 51:(6) 
Europe's new network of alliances. 
Alliances and security. 67:(85) 
European 
L’organisation politique de l'Europe au ler 
janvier 1928. 65:(2) 


ALLOTYPE (term) 


36:(115) 


Use of the term allotype. 110:(8) 
ALLOWANCES 

European balance of power. 75:(29) 
ALSACE-Lorraine 


The autonomous move in Alsace. 59:(18) 
Alsatian home rulers arrested. 66:(18) 
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Around the world: TE} 67:(21) 


France: ‘“‘Young Alsace."’ 116:(70 
AMANULLAH Khan, amir of Afghanistan 


Afghanistan’s ameer explores the west. 66:(21) 
Afghanistan visits Europe. :(88) 
Afghanistan: Amir's progress. 116:(40) (84) 
A visit to the king of the Afghans. 121:(12) 


AMATEUR theatricals—RG 

AMERICAN association for the advancement 
of science—RG 

AMERICAN expeditionary force 
See World War—United States. 

AMERICAN federation of labor—RG 

AMERICAN historical association 

Forty-second meeting of the American historical 

association. 53:(8) 

AMERICAN Indian 

Thank the American indian. 111:(9) 
AMERICAN intervention in Nicaragua 

See Nicaragua, American intervention. 
AMERICAN legion 

The heroes’ union. 7:(1) 

Vigilance still the price of liberty. 32:(6) 
AMERICAN library association—RG 
AMERICAN literature—RG 
AMERICAN medical association—RG 
AMERICAN relief administration 

Christmas, 1921, in Russia. 55:(23) 
AMERICANS 

Are Americans hyphenated? 
AMMUNITION 

See Ordnance. 
AMPLIFIERS—RG 
ANARCHISM 

See also Communism. 
ANIMALS—RG 
ANNAPOLIS, Maryland 

Annapolis, Maryland. 118:(6) 
ANTARCTIC regions—RG 
ANTELOPES—RG 


ANTIAIRCRAFT defense 


Some aspects of mechanization: Tanks and Air- 
eraft. 13:(38) 

New 105-mm howitzer adopted. 14:(13) 

Protection from enemy aircraft. 28:(1) 

New antiaircraft fire. 32:(16) 

Observing ~ lotting hits for antiaircraft 
artillery. 2:18) 
he co ll of antiaircraft deflections with 
ad reference to the R.A. corrector. 

(23) 

French antiaircraft artillery. 32:(30) 

The Prieur automatic corrector for Lasahitieenede 
fire. 32:(31) 

Antiaircraft spotting. 32:(35) 

New antiaircraft gun (105-mm). 32:(41) 

Antiaircraft protection of infantry. 58:(12) 

Recent developments on protection of infantry 
against aircraft. 58:(38) 

The tactical handling of A.A. units in the field. 


87:(17) 


ed le réglage par observation unilatérale. 


ANTIGAS protection 
See Chemical warfare service. 


ANTI-PATRIOTIC movements 
See also Pacifism; National defense; Com- 
munism. 
See also The enemy within our gates in issues 
of National Republic 
Anti-patriotie activities. 7: (17) 
Propaganda methods. 37:(14 
ANTITANK defense 
See Tanks. 


APPROPRIATIONS 
See Finance, Military. 
ARABIA 
The desert war. 13:(24) 
Events in Arabia. 36:(81) 
and the near and middle east. 
The “Holy war” in Arabia. 66:(51) 
Arabia: Tomb of Eve. 116:(72) 
Arabia: “Holy war.” 116:(102) 
New tales about Lawrence of Arabia. 121:(4) 
Description and travel 
Beneath the black tents of Arabia. 117:(5) 


ARBITRATION, International 
See also League of Nations. 
Alternatives for war. 46:(19) 
Compulsory arbitration. 47:(1) 
America, lost leader in world peace. 55:(4) 
Politique et diplomatie. 65:(6) 
nco-American arbitration treaty. 89:(46) 


and conciliation, Industrial 


ARCTIC exploration-—RG 
ARCTIC regions—RG 


ARGENTINA 


Events in Argentina. 36:(30) 
Other events in South America: Argentina. 
The month in South America: Argentina. 
36:(136) 

All about Argentina. 67:(59) 
Argentina: Economic characteristics. 75:(20) 
The league of nations. 89:(50) 

Commerce 


Agriculture, industry and commerce. 24:(5) 
(13) (21) 
Foreign relations 
Mexico 
ba events in South America: Argentina. 
| 


United States 


Argentina: Editorial on tee Coolidge’s 
message to Congress. 75:(22 


Immigration 


Foreign penetration in Latin America: Immigra- 
tion and colonization. 75:(31) 


ARKANSAS 
Our repudiated state debts. 46:(15) 


ARLINGTON memorial bridge 
The Arlington memorial Seiko. 72:(23) 


RMAMENT 
See Ordnance. 


January-March, 1928 


ARMIES 


See also under respective arms and branches. 
See also Mechanization & motorization. 
See also Disarmament. 
Military science: machine guns. 7:(6) 
Airplanes and guns. 1) 
“Mechanisation.”” 
Old army customs. : 
of the fighting services. 
Over the hill. 58:(25) 
The problem of , 62:(15) 
The birth of a staff system. 63:(2) 
Historical background of military system. 72:(8) 


» ARMIES of the world (Foreign) 


See also Army notes in issues of Journal of the 
Royal United Service Institution. 

See also Mechanization and motorization. 

See also Foreign armies and navies in issues of 
Militdr-W ochenblatt. 

See also Current Estimate of the Strategic 
Situation and issues of Intelligence Summary. 

oy. riistungsstand (Landheere). 


Argentina 
Military situation of Argentina. 32:(20) 
Belgium 
Heere und Flotten: Belgien. 71:(109) (149) 
Brazil 
Military situation of Brazil. 32:(27) 
Bulgaria 
Heere und Flotten: Bulgarien. 71:(150) 
China 
Around the world: (page ony 67:(75) 
China: Snapdragons. 6:(1) 
Die diesjihrigen manéver in Frankreich, En- 
gland, Italien, Polen und der Tschechoslowakei. 


71:(20) 
Czecho-Slovakian armoured cars. 104:(1) 
Denmark 
Heere und Flotten: Danemark. 71:(151) 
Europe 
Der englische kriegsminister iiber den stand der 
armeen Europas. 71:(21) 
France 
Army motorization in France. 21:(1) 
French antiaircraft artillery. 32:(30) 
The Prieur automatic corrector for antiaircraft 
fire. 32:(31) 
Chiefs of branches, French army. 59:(13) 
ce: Coordination of national defense. 59:(29) 
France: Proposed re-introduction of pre-war 
uniforms to stimulate recruiting. 63:(27) 
France: Communist activity in the French 
army. 63:(28) 
France: Illiteracy in the French army. 63:(30) 
seated heeresreform und die abriistung. 
) 


Die diesjihrigen manéver in Frankreich, En- 
tr Italien, Polen und der Tschechoslowakei. 


Der a und unteroffiziermangel in Frank- 
reich. 71:(74) 

Heere und Flotten: Frankreich. 71:(111) (152) 

L'infanterie dans la réorganisation de |'’armée 


Motorcycles go to war. 111:(10) 
Morocco 
Morocco: French zone. 63:(31) 
Foreign Legion 
Doty’s wild adventures in the Legion. 66:(10) 
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ARMIES of the world (Foreign)—continued 


Germany 
Reichswehr recruiting. 13:(11) 
Germany: Artillery development program. 
§9:(23) 
Patriotic and military societies in Germany. 
62:(16) 


Die deutsche armee. 71:(15) (16) 

Zur landsmannschaftlichen bezeichnung der 
truppenteile. 71:(50) 

New German minister of defence. 89:(26 


The new minister of the Reichswehr. 89: (ss) 
id Groener, General Wilhelm. 116:(32) 
Great Britain 
The record of a year: The army. 13:(4) 
The defense of Aden. 13:(8) 
The desert war. 13:(10) (24) 


The infantry reorganization. 13:(18) 
The Irish Free State army. 13:(19) 
The press and the army. 13:(25) 


Some aspects of mechanization: Training and 
umpiring. 13:(28) 

Mechanisation in India. 13:(29) 

A gallant company. Duty and physical pain. 
17:(26) 

The recent changes in the administrative organi- 
zation of the British army. 17:(29) 


The réle of the army in imperial defence. 17:(31) 
‘ Notes of the week: The Wahabi raids. 13:(34) 

The army estimates (for 1928). 13:(87) 

Changes in army organization. 40:(3) 


The future of army officers. 45:(4) 

Armoured vehicles. 45:(6) 

The army in Waziristan. 45:(8) 

The necessity for a reorganization of infantry 


on broad lines. 45:(10) 
The work of the armoured brigade. 45:(12) 
“Duncan” commended essay, 1926-1927. 62:(1) 
(8) 


General's inspection: Old style. 45:(16 
of war in the XVIIIth century. 


The lessons of 63:(6) 

A mobile light division. 63:(7) 

Physical training. 63:(9) 

Our boy reserves—land organizations. 63:(10) 

The Cardwell system. 63:(13) 

Die diesjihrigen manéver in Frankreich, En- 
gene, Italien, Polen und der Tschechoslowakei. 
71:(20) 


Die englische motortruppe. 71:(38) 
Heere und Flotten: England. 71:(110) 
Englische vorliufige gefechtsvorschrift fiir 
7 kampf- und panzerwagen. 71:(121) 
Staff college. 94:(4) 
The mechanized force and manoeuvres, 1927. 
104:(21) (24) 


A short account of the tank demonstration held 


at Lulworth, 2nd December 1927. 104:(27) 
The army in training. 104:(30) 
Cavalry 
Protection from enemy aircraft. 28:(1) 


Ireland 
The Irish Free State army. 13:(19) 
— “ the week: The Irish Free State army. 
13:(35) 


Italy 

L’esercito Italiano nella grande guerra 1915- 
1918. 17:(12) 

The Alpini. 58:(39) 

— of the higher military echelons. 
59:(15) 

Italy: Condition of national defense. 59:(22) 

Italian theory of war. 59:(30) 

Die Italienischen luftmanéver 1927. 71:(9) 
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Japan 
Japan: The marching of Japanese infantry. 


59:(24) 
Heere und Flotten: Japan. 71:(112) 
Soldiers of the Japanese army. 96:(7) 
Mexico 
Combat equipment of the Mexican army. 
59:(17) 
Norway 
116:(45) 


Persia 
Around the world: Here and there in Europe. 


67:(20) 
Poland 


Die diesjihrigen manédver in Frankreich, En- 
Italien, Polen und der Tschechoslowakei. 


Flotten: Polen. 
Polnische kriegsgeliifte. 7 
Russia 

oot party status of red army personnel. 

Moa of the soviet army, September 1927. 
2(31) 

Soviet Russia: Demonstration of the prepared- 

ness for defence. 63:(34) 

Von der mandévern der roten armee. 

Sowjet-Russland als machtfaktor. 

Militarpolitisches aus Russland. 71: (90) 

Heere und Flotten: Ruszland. 71:(114) 

organization—special report. 


“Pink” ‘cabinet. 


71:(113) (154) 
1:(147) 


Spain 
Spanish “decadence” from a new angle. 
Morocco 
Morocco: Spanish zone. 63:(32) 
Sweden 
militirausbildung in 


Switzerland 
71:(91) 
Turkey 
Turkey: The railway systems. 63:(36) 
Yugoslavia 
Heere und Flotten: Jugoslawien. 
ARMORED cars 
See Transportation, Military—Motor. 
ARMS 


See Ordnance. 
See under respective arms. 


ARMY and Navy: Combined operations 
Joint maneuvers in May. 14:(40) 
Army appropriations explained. eas 
Air maneuver plans made. 14:(55 
Joint exercises at Long Island. 14:6 1) 
Unusual practice with railway 


36:(48) 


Freiwillige Schweden. 
71:(24) 


Schweizer brief. 


71:(153) 


15:(35) 


ARMY and navy joint maneuvers 
See Army and navy, Combined operations. 


ARMY Industrial College 
See Schools, Service (U.S.). 


ARMY life 


General’s inspection: Old style. 45:(16) 
and philanthropic bodies. 
Spiiterer zapfenstreich. 71:(47) 

Songs that rouse the army’s spirit. 84:(20) 


ARMY officers 


Morin gets report on two personnel bills. 14:(5) 

Development of army retirement outlined. 14:(8) 

Secretary of war submits report on army person- 
nel bills. 14:(9) 

Army promotion and class B views stated. 14:(22) 

Basic promotion bill provisions discussed. 14:(26) 

Class B retirement bil! considered dead. 14:(36) 

General personnel board bill outlined. 14:(43) 

Views on voluntary transfer discussed. 14:(50) 

Secretary of war on promotion ae 15:(8) 

Hearing on army promotion. : 

Army promotion bills. 15:(11) 

Revi army promotion bill. 15:(20) 

General Ansell on class B legislation. 15:(27) 

Army promotion legislation. 15:(33) 58:(19) 


Rank and pay, or what have you? 

Introduction of a speech. 

— of some old army medical officers. 

Recolbestions of old wer officers: Brig. Gen. 
B. J. D. Irwin. 73:(16) 

Walter Dedication of his birthplace. 


73:(13) 
Les actes des héros. 100:(9) 
France 


Der offizier- und unteroffiziermangel in Frank- 
reich. 71:(74) 


General staff 


Caracteristicas que debe poseer el official de 
estado mayor. 23:(10) 


Germany 
krieg die zah] der selbstmorde erhéht? 
:(28) 


Great Britain 
The future of army officers. 45:(4) 


Promotion 
Promotion tests for officers. 14:(18) 


ARMY, United States 


See also Reserves, Organized; National guard; 
ROTC; CMTC. 

Air-artillery tests beneficial. 14:(2) 

To form mechanized force. 

Tactical exercises planned. 

Says army is peace force. :(6) 

Bill on selection of chiefs not favored. 14:(19) 

Army te and class views stated. 
14:(22) 

Tactical training exercise. 15:(4) 

Tactical exercises planned. 15:(6) 

Will motors displace animals? 15:(24) 

Mechanization of combat forces. 15:(26) 

Money for defense. 32:(7) 

The army too small. 382:(9) 

Moving cavalry by oom. 82:(15) 

Army og $2:(17) 

Annual report of War Department. 

The National Guard: Fiel 
estimates. ) 

heere der vereinigten staaten. 

) 

Heere und Flotten: Vereinigte staaten. 71:(115) 

The big boss of the army (Dwight F. Davis). 
83:(22) 

The army too small. 95:(5) 

The infantry! Queen of battles! 96:(10) 

Army and navy: Munitions. 116:(7) 

™ — MacNider out, Robbins in. 116: 

) 


32:(21) 
training camp costs 


Enlistments 
It speaks well for the little old regular army. 
32:(10) 


Indian Scouts 


The last detachment of Indian scouts. 96:(13) 
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Recruiting 
Relation of the corps area recruiting service to 
the corps area commander and to the War 
Department. 96:(3) 
ARMY War College 
See Schools, Service (U.S.). 
ART—RG 


ART of war 
See War, Art of. 


ARTILLERY 
See Coast Artillery. 
See Field Artillery. 
ASIA 
See also East and West. 
Asia: Survey of 1927. 58:(29) 
The cry of “Asia for the Asiatics."’ 


ATHLETES—RG 
ATHLETICS—RG 


ATHLETICS, Military 
See also Army sports, in issues of The Pointer. 
See also Athletics in the army, in issues of 
Rearuiting News. 
See also Service athletics, in issues of Army & 
Navy Register. 
Service athletics. 15:(36) 
Soldier boxers preparing for Olympics. 96:(2) 
Relation of the corps area recruiting service to 
the corps area commander and to the War 
Department. 96:(3) 
Physical training. 63. (9) 
Die bedeurung der leibesbungen fiir erziehung 
zum soldaten. 119:(1) 
France 
France: Military training. 63:(29) 
ATILLA, king of the Huns 
Four bad men. 70:(1) 


ATLANTIC traffic 
Steamship traffic. 89:(39) 


AUCTION bridge—RG 


AUSTRALIA 
See also Aviation, military—Great Britain. 
Events in Australia. 36:(20) (78) 
Other events in the British Empire: Australia. 
36:(145 
94:(3) 


66:(30) 


) 
Spirit of Australia. 
Australia. 103:(9) 


diti 


Australia’s economic troubles. 40:(2) 


Industries and resources 
Productivity of labor in Australia. 76:(1) 


AUSTRIA 
Austrian and Hungarian “debt” claims. 4:(3) 
Events in Austria. 36:(18) (76) 
The Teutonic countries: Austria. 36:(151) 
The Hungarian frontiers. 46:(17) 
Around the world: Central Europe. 67:(49) 

(72) 

The tension between Austria and Italy. 89:(77) 
Austria: Sugar plum. 116:(71) 
The league: $300 for junk. 116:(77) 


Economic conditions 


Business abroad: Austria. 67:(80) 
The economic situation in Austria. 89:(78) 
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AUSTRIA—continued 
Foreign relations 
Newspapers view Austro-Italian controversy 
with concern. 14:(54) 
Daf heraufziehende a am Balkan und 
Osterreichs neutralitit. 71:(139) 
Italy 
Mussolini's Tyrolean blast of warning. 66:(54) 
Around the world: Central — 67:(72) 
Germans or Italians. 121:(25 


AUTHORSHIP—RG 
AUTOMOBILE. . .—RG 


AUTOMOBILES, Armored (Military) 


See also Transportation, Military—Motor 
Bullet-proof motor cars to take field. 114:(6) 


AVIATION. . .—RG 
Airplane dispersion of chemical agents. 31:(1) 
Japan 
Japan: Trans-Pacific flight. 75:(5) 


AVIATION, Commercial 


Commercial air routes. 63:(11) 
Imperial airways. 89:(86) 


AVIATION, Military 


See also Air Notes, in issues of Journal of the 
Royal United Service 

Airplanes and guns. 20:(11 
me aspects of Tanks and 
aircraft. 13:(33) (38) 

Aerial coast defense study held essential. 14:(45) 

Coast guard aviation. 15:(22) 

The beginnings of organized air power. 17:(5) 

The cavalry-air corps team. :(4) 

Beating swords into ploughshares. 31:(2) 

The public and the air arm. 45:(11) 

The amalgamation of the fighting services. 
45:(13) 

All in the day’s work. 45:(14) 

Aesculapius buys an aeroplane. 54:(6) 
hen war- -planes flame and audiences gasp; 
Wings, moving picture. 66:(71) 

Problems of air warfare. 62:(4) 

Example of mapping with aerial help. 72:(18) 

Allgemeine our luft gemisz—Ver- 
sailler diktat? 71: 

Oberst J. F. C. Pullers der luftkrieg- 
fithrung. 71:(60) 

Artillerie-bombengeschwader. 71:(99) 

Zusammenwirken der flieger mit  erdstreit- 
kraften. 71:(142) 

Les enseignements de la guerre Marocaine en 
matiére d’aviation. 101:(2) 

Aeronautics: Patrol. 116:/16) 


Austria 
Air notes: Austria. 63:(40) 
Flugwesen: Osterreich. 71:(71) 
Bulgaria 


Entwicklung und zukunst des Bulgarischen 
flugwesen. 71:(11) 


Canada 
bar United States methods (air officers). 
Colombia 


Foreign penetration in Latin America: Com- 
mercial. 75:(32) 
Cuba 
N idad de las las de aviacion. 23:(3) 
Czechoslovakia 
Tschechoslowakei. 71:(64) 


Flugwesen: 


Denmark 
Air notes: Denmark. 63:(41) 
Denmark: avr exhibit and aviation fac- 
tories. 75:(24) 
France 
Air notes: Iraq. 63:(39) 
Air notes: France. 63:(42) 
Germany 
Flugwesen: Deutschland. 71:(130) 
Materiel 
Technischer rundblick. 71:(92) 
Great Britain 
The record of a year: The pon air force. 13:(6) 
The defense of Aden. 13:(8) 
A new class of ~ po! aeroolane. 13:(26) 
The begi 
The royal air “force, 1927. 45: 
Some aspects of the development of civil avia- 
tion. 59:(12) 
Englands schwiche in 71:(84) 
International: Bombs. 
Aden 
Air notes: Aden. 63:(37) 
Egypt and Sudan 
Air notes: Egypt and Sudan. 63:(38) 
Iraq 
Air notes: Iraq. 63:(39) 
Greece 
Greece: Naval air service. 75:(13) 
Hungary 
Flugwesen: Ungarn. 71:(63) 
Italy 
ayy: ioe of seaplanes to the navy. 


Italy: Aerial review held at Milan. 75:(12) 
Flugwesen: Italien. 71:(55) 
Japan 
Flugwesen: Japan. 71:(101) 
Netherlands, The 
Air notes: Holland. 63:(43) 
Poland 
Flugwesen: Polen. 71:(70) 
Russia 
Short history of the a 63:(35) 
Flugwesen: Ruszland. 71:(69 
Aviation projects in Russia. $9: (71) 
South America 
Flugwesen: Siidamerika. 71:(103) 
Spain 
Flugwesen: Spanien. 71:(66) 
Sweden 
Flugwesen: Schweden. 71:(68) 
Air notes: Sweden. 63:(44) 


Switzerland 
Flugwesen: Schweiz. 71:(67) 
United States 
Army air corps annual report. 1:(1) 
News of the air services. 1:(3) 
Marines in Nicaragua saved by airplanes. 1:(4) 
Flying in Panama. 1:(5) 
News of the air services. 1:(6) 
Air-artillery tests beneficial. 14:(2) 
— for army air pioneers sought. 
4:(28) 
Anes coast defense control to be studied. 
39) 


New air training policy. 
Air maneuver plans made. 14:(55) 
Aircraft armament. (1 
Aircraft armament development. 16:(2) 
U. S. Air corps pilots and observers. 16:(3) 
Military airplanes. 16:(4) 
Testing aircraft armament. 16:(5) 
transports emergency cases. 
:(6) 
Army and navy: Stop-gap. 116:(65) 
Commonwealth: Empire notes. 116:(98) 
Yugoslavia 
Flugwesen: Siidslawien. 71:(65) 
Flugwesen: Jugoslawien. 71:(102) 
AVIATION, Naval 

See also issues of I Bulletin. 
Airplanes and guns. 20:(11 
Aerial coast defense study held essential. 14:(45) 
Problems of air warfare. 62:(4) 
Los Angeles lands on Saratoga. 111:(11) 
Pilot chart of the upper air. eee ) 
Aeronautics: Patrol. 116:(16) 

Denmark 

Air notes: Denmark. 63:(41) 
Denmark: Aviation exhibit and aviation fac- 

tories. 75:(24) 


14:(42) 


France 


France: Review of naval aviation 
Air notes: France. 63:(42) 


Great Britain 
Naval uses for seaplanes and flying boats. 
63:(14) 


Japan 
Dirigibles. 75:(6) 
United States 
Annual report of the Bureau of Aeronautics. 


News of the air services. 1:(3) (6) 
Aerial coast defense control to be studied. 


14:(39) 
Air maneuver plans made. 14:(55) 
66:(26) 


The airship on the deck. 
AVIATORS—RG 


Japan: 


EAHAMA Islands 
Explorations in the Bahamas. 
BAIKAL, Lake 
Biology of Lake Baikal. 


BALSA 
Lightest wood known. 57:(4) 


BAKERIES, Military 
See Subsistence, Military. 
BALKAN states 
See also Albania; Czechoslovakia; 
Macedonia; Rumania; Yugoslavia. 
The ebb and flow of Balkan politics. 36:(106) 
The alleged ‘arming’ of the Balkan states. 
36:(156) 
The Hungarian frontiers. 46:(17) 
Witchcraft in the western Balkans. 54:(9) 
The economic situation in the Baltic states and 
Finland. 59:(6) 
The Macedonian problem. 63:(24) 
The perilous magnet of the Balkans. 66:(35) 
Competing cultures in the Balkans. 67:(35) 
Ten years’ communism in the Balkans. 67:(13) 
— world: Italy and the Balkans. 


110:(11) 


110:(7) 


Greece; 
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Das heraufziehende gewitter am Balkan und 
terreichs neutralitat. 71:(139) 
Italy: “B” for Balkans. 116:(39) 
BALLISTICS 
See Ordnance. 
BALLOONS 
See Aviation. 


BALLOONS, Military 
See Aviation, Military. 


BALTIC states 
Baltic politics. 35:(20) 
Poland and the Baltic. 47:(5) 
Around the world: Eastern Europe. 


BANKS and banking—RG 
BARBADOS 
International: On the map; Cuba, Jamaica, 


Haiti, Porto Rico, Guadeloupe, Martinique, 
Barbados. 116:(23) 


BARRACKS and quarters 
New army construction proposed. 
Army landscaping. 58:(18) 
Over the hill. 58:(25) 
A resurrection. 59:(42) 
The new type soldier barracks of the twenty- 
aie) Infantry, Fort Benning, Georgia. 


67:(3) 


15:(21) 


Germany 

Wohnungsbelange der militaérpersonen. 
BASEBALL—RG 
BATTLES 

Die vernicht 
BATTLESHIPS 

See Navies. 

BEAM radio—RG 
BELGIUM 


Events in Belgium. 36:(19) (77) (149) 
Concentration of business in Belgium. 


Finance 
Belgium. 89:(69) 


Politics and government 
— the world: Belgium's cabinet crisis. 
67:(2) 


71:(48) 


89:(24) 


BERLIN, Treaty of (1889; United States, 
Great Britain, Germany) 


A naval episode of 1899. 118:(13) 
BILLETS 
See Shelter, Military. 
BIOGRAPHY, Military 
“Great as unveiled.” 
13:(31 
BLINDS, Shooting—RG 
BOATS and boating—RG 


BOLIVIA 


Economic and financial affairs. 

General notes. :(17) 

Events in Bolivia. 36:(29) 

Other events in South America: Bolivia. 36:(87) 

The month in South America: Bolivia. 36:(137) 

Real red America. 67:(23) 

Explorations in the region of Lakes Titicaca 
and Poopo. 110:(1) 


A critic’s views. 


24:(4) 
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BOLIVIA—continued 
Commerce 
Agriculture, industry and commerce. 
) 


$138) (21 


24:(5) 
Foreign relations 
United States 
The new minister of Bolivia. 
BOLSHEVISM 
See also Russia. 
How women Bolsheviki 
67:(31) 
Bolshevism's blackest year. 
BOMBS 
See Ordnance. 
BONAPARTE family 
See also Napoleon. 
BOOKS—RG 
BOONE, Danie! 


Abraham Lincoln and Daniel Boone in 
vania. 70:(2) 


BORNEO 
Conquering jungle. 
BOY scouts—RG 
BRADLEY, Lieut. James H. 
The journals of Lieut. James H. Bradley. 96:(5) 
BRAIN—RG 
‘BRATIANO, Jan 


Bratiano and the new Roumania. 47:(17) 

Rumania free from the lion's paw. 78:(46) 
BRAZIL 

Brazil's present and future. 9:(8) 

Economic and financial affairs. 24:(4) 

Events in Brazil. 36:(28) 

The month in South America: Brazil. 36:(138) 

The internal and international situation of 1927. 


24:(9) 


are manufactured. 


79:(22) 


6:(1) 


59:(4) 
King of the pampas. 83:(3) 
Commerce 


Agriculture, industry and commerce. 24:(5) 
(13) (21) 
Commonwealth: Global rubber war. 116:(97) 


Exploration 


Land of mystery; adventures through the Matto 
Grosso and up to the edge of the unknown 


Montana. 49:(2) (4) 
Adventures in the Amazon jungle. 105:(4) (8) 
Finance 


Economic and financial affairs. 24:(22) 
Brazil: Budget for 1928. 59:(21) 


Foreign relations 
Venezuela 
‘Internationa! treaties. 24:(16) 
Immigration 


Foreign penetration in Latin America; immigra- 
tion and colonization. 75:(31) 


Legislation 

24:(15) 
Sao Paulo 

Aviation facilities in Sao Paulo and vicinity. 
24:(12) 


Legislation. 


BREEDING—RG 
BRIDGES—RG 
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BRISTOL, Admiral Mark L. 
Admiral Bristol, American nava. 
36:(111) 
BRITAIN 
See Great Britain. 
BRITISH Commonwealth 
See Great Britain. 
BRITISH East Africa 
Challenge to trusteeship. 35:(10) 
BRITISH Empire 
See Great Britain. 
BRITISH Guiana 
Islands for debts. 86:(1) 
BRITISH Honduras 
Islands for debts. 86:(1) 
BRITISH Royal Dutch shel! 
Petroleum. 59:(2) 
BRITISH West Indies 
Islands for debts. 86:(1) 
BUILDING. . .—RG 
BULGARIA 


Events in Bulgaria. 36:(15) 
Around the world: Central Europe. 
Around the world: The Balkans. 67:(73 


History 
The Macedonian organization yesterday and 
today. 46:(21) 
BUNKER Hill monument 
Bunker Hill monument. 79:(13) 
BUSINESS. . .—RG 
BUSINESS education 


Old university of Louisiana and the beginni 
of higher commercial education in the United 
States. 41:(6) 


BYRD, Richard Evelyn, jr.—RG 


diploma 


c 
CALENDAR 


Do we need another calendar reform? 68:(1) 
Last of the calendar makers. (1) 
When thirteen months make a year. 106:(21) 


CAMBODIA 
Rulers 
France: Pickled and burned. 
CAMELS 
Camels and their history. 13:(14) 
When Jefferson Davis ordered camels for our 
soldiers. 66:(15) 
CAMOUFLAGE 
See Security and concealment. 
CAMPING—RG 
CAMPS 
See Shelter, Military. 
CANADA 


Events in Canada. 36:(22) 

aa in the British Empire: Canada. 
6:(144) 

Canada’s troublesome melting-pot. 66:( 

Germanic America and Latin America. er: (10) 


116:(91) 


Sixty years of Canadian federation. 91:(4) 
Canada. 103:(8 

The frontier of accord. 106:(15) 

The American stake in Canada. 106:(25) 


Commerce 
West Indies 
Canada’s stake in Pan-America. 55:(12) 
Education 
University “en of denominational colleges 
in Canada. 36:(53) 
relations 
United States 
The Cabinet: Affairs of state. 116:(55) 
History 
There go the ships; some pas in the life 
of it Line 25:(2) 
1866 
The Fenian raid of "66. 26:(1) 
World War 


See World War—Canada. 


CANADA and the United States 
The frontier of accord. 106:(15) 
CANADIAN mounted police 
See Royal Canadian mounted police. 
CANTON, China 

A contrast to peaceful Weihaiwei: 

ruins at Canton. 54:(5) 
CAPITAL punishment—RG 
CAPITALISM—RG 
CARCASSONS 

“A great mediaeval fortified city exactly as it 
was.” 54:(1) 

CARIBBEAN ion (Cuba; Dominican Re- 
public and Haiti; Mexico) 

See also under each country named. 

Les Americains proposent une grandiose revision 
de la carte du monde, 65:(10) 

Islands for debts. 86:(1) 

International: On the map; Cuba, Jamaica, 
Haiti, Porto Rico, Guadeloupe, Martinique, 
Barbados. 116:(23) 

CARNICK, Maj. Daniel, U.S.M.C. 

Dedication of the Carnick memorial, 
Orleans. 69:(1) 

CARS, Armored 

See Transportation, Military—Motor. 
CARS, Railroad 

See Transportation, Military—Rail. 
CARTELS (industry) 

See Trusts, Industrial. 


CATHODE rays—RG 


CAVALRY 


See also Notes in each issue of Cavalry Journal 
(British). 

A world of change. 13:(16 
Armored car unit ow | 
Cavalry takes to armored 
“Aut cursu, aut cominus armis.”’ 

Army motorization in France. 21:(1) 

Armored vehicles with cavalry. 28:(2) 
Field artillery with cavalry. 28: *), 
The cavalry-air team. 
Portee cavalry. 28:(5) 


A mile of 


New 
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1st Cavalry division maneuvers. 28:(6) 
Corps and division cavalry. 28:(10) 
The Yorkshire Hussars. 29:(1) 
The tangled skein. 29:(2) 
The royal north-west mounted police. 29:(5) 
A beau sabreur of revolutionary France. 29:(6) 
Portee cavalry. 
Fire power or armour. 63:(8) 
Medical service in cavalry maneuvers. 73:(8) 
Das reiterregiment der zukunst. 71:(53) 
Die sterbende kavalerie! 
Quelques pensées du Général von Seeckt sur 
instruction et l’organisation de la cavalerie 
moderne. 
Opérations d’ Quezzan en 1927. 99:(2) 

TOPOS du combat des Oulad-Ali. 99:(6) 
Colonel Tompkins. 114:(1) 
Glamour of cavalry not dimmed by motor trans- 

port. 114:(2) 
Antiaircraft defense 
Protection from enemy aircraft. 28:(1) 
Organization 
New regimental organization. 28:(9) 
Great Britain 
The disappearance of the lance. 13:(15) 
United States ° 
United States cavalry reorganization. 13:(12) 
| cavalry by truck. 82:(15) 
Seventh cavalry platoon wins annual leadership 
test for small units. 102:(1) 

Etat-Unis: Exercices de tir et transport sur 
route d’artillerie de campagne. :(18) 
Bullet-proof motor cars to take field. 114:(6) 

CAVELL, Edith Louisa 
A cause of protest from Germany: The much 
discussed Cavell film. 54:(8) 
“Fraulein Cavell.”” 116:(59) 
CENSORSHIP—RG 
CENTRAL America (Costa Rica; Guatemala; 
Honduras; Nicaragua; Salvador) 
We discover Central America. 9:(16) 
Events in Central America. 36:(135) 
Commerce 
Caribbean countries. 68:(2) 
Economic conditions 
United States of Central America. 88:(7) 
Politics and government 
United States of Central America. 88:(7) 


CENTRAL Europe 
Minorities in Central Europe. 35:(24) 
CHEMICAL. . .—RG 


CHEMICAL warfare 


New tear-gas development makes effective pro- 
tection against jail deliveries. 2:(1) 


CHEMICAL warfare service 


Chemical warfare. 13:(32) 

Airplane dispersion of Shemical agents. 31:(1) 

Beating swords into ploughshares. 31:(2) 

Smoke. 58:(8) 

Field officers and senior captains of combatant 
branches to receive chemical warfare instruc- 
tion. 58:(48) 

The chemistry of the chemical “aie agents 
and of protection against them. 73:(14) 

Allgemeine sur luft 
sailler diktat? 1:(33) 

Gasschutz. 71:(98) 

wae nebelschiessen der infanterie. 
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CHEMICAL warfare service—continued 


Amerika und der chemische krieg. 71:(107) 
Gaskampf und ernihrung. 71:(123) 
Protection de la population civile contre les 
gaz de combat. 98:(5) 
Tear gas, a life saver. 111:(1) 
France 
Zusammenschliisse in der chemischen 
schweren  riistungsindustrie Englands 
Frankreichs. 71:(35) 
Germany 
Gas tiber Deutschland. 71:(31) 
Great Britain 
Zusammenschliisse in der chemischen 
schweren riistungsindustrie Englands 
Frankreichs. 71:(35) 
Russia 
Short history of the Osoviakhim. 63:(35) 


CHEMISTRY—RG 


Lo! The chemical revolution. 84:(19) 


CHILE 


islation. 24:(3) 
A holiday in Southern Chile. 24:(10) 
A trip to Juan Fernandez. 24: (11) 
Events in Chile. 36:(27) 
Suppression of opposition in C hile. 36:(93) 
The month in South America: Chile. 36:(139) 
Commerce 
industry and commerce. 24:(5) 
(13 ) 
Economic conditions 
Economic and financial affairs. 24:(14) 
Chile: Economic estimate. 75:(23) 
Finance 
Economic and financial affairs. 24:(14) (22) 
Foreign relations 
Peru 
Peru and Chile at fixed bayonets. 67:(24) 
Legislation 
Legislation. 24:(15) 


CHINA 
See also Japan—Foreign relations. 
What has happened in China. 9:(26) 
Reorganize marines in China. 14:(52) 
Japanese landing at Tsing-Tao. 32:(24) 
Events in China. 36:(2) 
Chinese protests against American loan to South 
Manchuria railway. 36:(37) 
Other events in China. 36:(83) 
a Nanking Junta breaks with the soviets. 
36:(96) 
ag of Russia, China and Japan in Manchuria. 
2) 
The origin of the “Open Door.” 36:(116) 
Events in China. 36:(170) 
Shanghai, past and present. 58:(26) 
A contrast to peaceful Weihaiwei: 
ruins at Canton. 54:(5) 
An oasis of British peace amid Chinese chaos: 
Weihaiwei. 54:(4) 
a The present status of Kuomintang. 
9:(27) 
Recent events in China. 63:(26) 
The soviet reverse in China. 66:(14) 
The cry of ‘‘Asia for the Asiatics."’ 66:(30) 
Business abroad. 67:(37) 
Around the world: (page 176) 67:(75) 
Federalism and foreign relations in China. 91:(1) 
Chine: les trains blindés en Asie orientale. 98:(3) 
Les événements de Chine. 101:(5) 


A mile of 


China: Wu out, Fo out. 116:(13) 
China: ‘“‘Heaven, observe.” 116:(33) 
China: Stability amid chaos. 116:(95) 
China: Fiendish massacre. 116:(104) 
The senator looks at China. 121:(2) 
Agriculture 
Agriculture and the future of China. 46:(22) 
Civilization—RG 
Commerce—RG 
Description and travel—RG 
How China bears her burdens. 117:(1) 
Traveling de Juxe in warring China. 117:(2) 
Stirring up a Chinese hornet’s nest. 117:(6) 
Economic conditions—RG 
The economic background of China's nationalist 
movement. 8:(2) 
Engineering 
The engineering problem in China. 72:(15) 
Foreign relations 
See also China—Nationalist movement. 
Pros and cons of 
Ex oriente lux. 35:(12 
— and van relations in China. 
(1) 


Japan 
Manchuria: 7 crux of Chino-Japanese rela- 
tions. 46:(14 
Around the ae Manchuria and Japan. 67:(21) 
Russia 
Eastern Asia and Japan. 67:(39) 
History 
See also China—Nationalist movement. 
= and the Tai-Ping rebellion. 
F Civil war, 1924- 
Chinese student looks at the world. 19:(7) 
Moscow and the Chinese revolution. 19:(11) 
White terror in China. 78:(47) 
Nanking, March 24, 1927. 118:(2) 
1928 
bas great siege of Chochow and the surrender. 


Intellectual life—RG 
Manchuria 
Manchuria: A drama of railways and politics. 
103:(2) 


Nationalist movement—RG 
The economic background of China's nationalist 
movement. 8:(2) 
bel happening in China’s Kuomintang. 
2(35) 
Mechanism of Shanghai. 85:(3) 
New policy. 2(44) 
Politics and 
Situation in China. 40:(8) 
New China's political ible 46:(3) 
Population 
La Chine a-t-elle 300 ou 400 millions d’habi- 
tants? 65:(3) 
Religious institutions and affairs—RG 
Roads 
The development of highways in China. 59:(11) 
Social conditions—RG 
Student movement--RG 


CHRISTIANITY—RG 
CHRISTIANS in China—RG 
CHURCH and state—RG 


‘CITIZENSHIP 

Pershing talks on citizenship. 
CITY. . .—-RG 
Cc. M. T. C. (Citizens Military Training Camps) 


What C.M.T. Camps iene done for youth of 
country this year. 95:(2) 


14:(21) 


CIVILIAN Military Bonnet 
See also C.M.T.C.; National Guard; Reserves, 
Organized; R.O.T.C. 


France 
—— jugendausbildung in Frankreich. 


Sweden 
Freiwil militirausbild 
71:(24 
CIVILIZATION—RG 
COAL. . .—RG 


COAST artillery 
See also Antiaircraft defense. 
Plan coast defense test. 14: =). 
New army guns: 105-mm. 15:(13) 
Unusual practice with railway artillery. 15:(35) 
‘The 531st Coast artillery. 32:(4) 
Practical gunnery. 32:(19) 
The selection and defense of naval bases. 32:(25) 
The proper tactical organization of a harbor 
defense. 32:(29) 
Reorganization in the royal 45: 
Etude historique 
visée pour le tir contre armes 
tives de petit calibre. 100:(7) 
United States 
emi A E 52 Coast Artillery wins Knox trophy. 
COAST defense 
defense control to be studied. 


Aerial coast defense study held essential. 14:(45) 
organize marines in China. 14:(52) 

Plan coast defense test. 14:(62) 

The selection and defense of naval bases. 32:(25) 

The proper tactical organization of a harbor 
defense. 32:(29) 

Reorganization in the royal artillery. 45:(5) 


United States 
Colonial 

Coast forts of colonial Rhode Island. 32:(39) 
COAST guard (United States) 

Coast guard aviation. 15:(22) 

Coast guard and public health. 
COLLEGE athletics—RG 
COLLEGE presidents 

See also Teachers. 

College presidency. 108:(5) 

COLLEGE professors and instructors 


In what Seen: | in college do we find the 
best teac 108:(2 
Improving the teaching at the University of 
108 (22) 


regon. 
Preferred college professor. 108:(24) 
Training 


Education and the college professor. 108:(58) 


COLLEGE students 
See also Colleges and universities—Advisory 


systems. 
Giving honor students free rein at college. 36:(58) 


in Schweden. 


15:(31) 


January-March, 1928 


Roots of college evils. 48:(7) 
Why the college sap? 64:(2) 
Our serio-comic 86:(6) 
College personnel work. 108:(17 
Discipline in college. 108:(18) 
Honors and length of stay at ci. 108:(19) 
Racial groups in a university. 
Rating 


New undergraduate. 106:(5) 


COLLEGES and universities 


See also under headings Col 
countries other than United 

Pro; of higher education in the “36: 

A plea to save the old-fashioned in Si) 36:(59) 

Schools and coll , radicalism in. 37:(9) 

Are colleges worth while? 42:(1) 

Pay as you enter. 42:(2) 

Pacifism in college men. 73:(3) 

Students change with the colleges. 84:( 

Youth takes its new code to college. 84: i) 

A vision of the college of tomorrow. 84:(11) 

Improvement of college instruction. 108:(10) 

Aims of a liberal college. 108:(46) 

Faith of the fathers. 113:(4) 

An adventure in common-sense education. 

121:(5) 
Which way, America? 121:(29) 
Administration 


Cheating in college. 108:(49) 
Device for checking room efficiency. 
Princeton and the college problem. 
Advisory systems 
Faculty advisers - students and the personnel 
office. 108:(12) 


108:(50) 
108:(51) 


Curriculum 
See also Colleges and universities—Honors 


system. ‘ 
Place of military science in the college curricu- 
lum. 1 
Plan for the study of religion in the liberal col- 
108: 


Faculties 


See College professors and instructors. 
Grading 
See School grading and promotion. 
Graduate work 
Exchange fellowship opportunities for graduate 
study abroad. 108:(1) 
Work of students in the graduate school. 


108:(30) 
Honors system 


— honor students free rein at college. 
6:(58 


Oumeues of secondary school administrators 
on honors work. 108:(9) 


Radicalism 
Schools and colleges, radicalism in. 
United States 


American university life. 40:(1) 
Old university of Louisiana and the beginnings 
of higher —" education in the United 


States. 41:(1) (2) 

Sink-or-swim policy A coll 42:(4) 
Roots of college evi 
Shall college doors be closed? 61:(14) 
Bankruptcy of modern education. 108:(4) 
Discipline in college. 108:(18) 
Students or standards? 108:(29) 
Influence of the German university over the 

American in the last hundred Toatn 108:(33) 

Growth of American colleges. 109:(5) 


37:(22) 
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COLLEGES, Military Training in 
See R. O. T. C. 


COLOMBIA 
Catombianos y Venezolanos, precursores de la 
independencia de Cuba. 23:(9) 
Legislation. 24:(3) 
Events in Colombia. 36:(26) 
events in South America: Colombi 


COMMUNICATIONS, Signal (military) 
See Signal communications. 
COMMUNISM 


See also Anarchism; Anti-patriotic movements; 
Pacifism; Radicalism; Socialism. 

See also The enemy within our gates, in issues 
of. National Republ ic. 


in South America: Colombia. 
36:(140) 
Commerce 


industry and commerce. 24:(5) 
(13) (21) 
Foreign penetration in Latin America: Com- 
mercial. 75:(32) 
Economic conditions 
Economic and financial affairs. 24:(14) 


Finance 
Economic and financial — 24:(14) (22) 
Colombian investments. 24:(24 
Foreign relations 
See alzeo Panama—Foreign relations. 
International treaties. 24:(2) 
Costa Rica 
International treaties. 24:(16) 
COLONIZATION 
"Ty of the white and coloured races. 
COLORADO coal strike, 1927-1928—RG 
War in Colorado. 78:(34) 
COLORS 
See Flags. 


COMBAT 
See Tactics and strategy. 


COMBINED operations: Army and Navy 
See Army and Navy: Combined operations. 
COMMAND and staff 
The mind of the general. 7:(2) 
of mechanization: Command. 
:(13) 

The staff and its history. 13:(17) 

The services of supply. 16:(6) 

The staff and the staff college. 17:(2) 

Notes . intelligence training during manoeuvres. 
17:(18) 

Caracteristicas que debe poseer el oficial de 
estado mayor. 23:(10) 

The chain of command. 28:(8) 

A resurrection. 58:(42) 

A mechanized formation. 63:(1) 

The birth of a staff system. 63:(2) 

Army training: the lessons of 1927. 63:(6) 

Die angriffsschlacht von Cambrai vom 30. 
November bis 6. Dezember 1917. 71:(18) 

Taktische aufgabe 10. 71:(44) 


COMMERCE—RG 
United States 
Caribbean countries. 68:(2) 
Near East 
Selling the world. 33:(1) 
COMMISSARY 
See Subsistence, Military. 
COMMISSIONED officers 
See Army officers. 


ry mov 37:(10) 
Communism and socialism: Inter-relationship. 
16) 


military organization—s*pecial report. 
(1) 


Balkans 
Ten years’ communism in the Balkans. 67:(13) 
China 


Moscow and the Chinese revolution. 19:(11) 
China. 89:(9) 


France 
France: Communist activity in the French army. 


:(28) 
Around the world: France. 67:(47) 
Great Britain 


Women bolsheviks, and how they are manu- 
factured. 85:(6) 


Russia 
See also Communist party (Russia). 
United States 
Propaganda methods. 37:(14) 
Sch and colleges, radicalism in. 37:(22) 
COMMUNIST party (Russia) 

Moscow and the Chinese revolution. 19:(11) 
COMMUNITY chests—RG 
COMPETITION—RG 
CONCENTRATION, Military 

Maneuvers a la mode. 58:(44) 

CONDUCT of life—RG 


CONFERENCE on cause and cure of war 
No cure and no cause. 15:(10) 


CONFERENCE on the limitation of naval 
G , 1927 


The naval quetion. 9:(3) 
American ships and British opinion. 9:(13) 
Between Geneva and the deep blue sea. 55:(8) 
Nachklang zu den Genfer 
lungen. 71:(104) 
The Geneva naval conference. 122:(2) 
The naval problem. 103:(1) 
CONGRESS, U. S. 
The ery of congress. 79:(1)* 
The first United States senate. 79:(10) 
CONVICT—RG 


COOKING, Military 
See Subsistence, Military. 
COOLIDGE, Calvin—RG 
Back stage in Washington; a day at the White 
House. 55:(20) 
CORRESPONDENCE Schools, Army 
Correspondence course for National Guard 
enlisted men. 58:(14) 
COSGRAVE, William Thomas 
Commonwealth: Mission of thanks. 116:(21) 
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COSTA Rica 
mmerce 


Agriculture, industry and commerce. 24:(5) 
(13) (21) 
Finance 
Economic and financial affairs. 24:(22) 
Foreign relations 


Central America—International rela- 


treaties. 24:(16) 
Colombia 
International treaties. 24:(16) 


COUNCIL for the prevention of war 

Army and navy: Little big-navy. 116:(64) 
COURAGE 

Are nerves nerves? 


COURSES of study 


See also Coll and universities—Curriculum. 
Social forces affecting the curriculum. 42:(5) 
Adult life as a curriculum pattern for childhood. 

108:(31) 

Curricular gaps. 108:(35) 
Differentiation in curricula to meet individual 

needs. 108:(36) 


48:(2) 


COURTESY, Military 
Military courtesy. 44:(5) 


COURTS, International 
Alternatives for war. 46:(19) 


CRIME and criminals—RG 
CRITICISM—RG 


CUBA 


Colombianos y Venezolanos, precursores de la 
independencia de Cuba. (9 

Legislation. 24: (3) 

and ial affairs. 24:(4) 

Events in Cuba. 36:(33) 

Cuba's place in the sun. 86:(11) 

International: On the map; Cuba, Jamaica, 
Haiti, Porto Rico, Guadeloupe, Matinique, 
Barbados. 116:(2: 

Prosperity by decree. 121:(20) 


Commerce 
industry and commerce. 
) ) 


24:(5) 
(13 


Economic conditions 
Economie and financial affairs. 24:(14) 


Defendamos nuestra industria nacional azucar- 
era. 2(17) 


Finance 
Economic and financial affairs: 24:(14) (22) 
Foreign relations 
See also United States—Foreign relations. 
United States 
Cuba and the United States. 46:(5) 
History 
Discourso del capitan auditor Rafael Gaspar 
(Cuba). 23:(2) 


‘Cas. 23:(8) 
Historia sintetica de Cuba. 23:(15) 
Cronicas de la guerra de Cuba. 23:(16) 
Legislation 
Legislation. 24:(15) 


para la historia de 


January-March, 1928 


CURRENT events 


See the following: Gist of month’s news; 
Progress of the world; and Record of cur- 
rent events, in issues of American Review 
of Reviews. Events throughout the world, 
in issues of Current History. Chronicle of 
international events, in issues of Journal of 
International Law. Current events; and 
Topics of the day, in issues of Literary 
Digest. Around the world, in issues of Living 
Age. Affairs of the nation; and Trend of 
‘world affairs, in issues of National Republic. 
The week; and Windows on the world, in 
issues of Outlook. The Congress; The House 
week; the Senate week, in issues of Time. 
Current events, in issues of Woman Citizen.* 
March of events, in issues of World's Work. 


CYCLISTS and motorcylists, Military 
Voraane von radfahren bei leichten truppen. 
France: Presentation £ motocyclettes sur le 

terrain de satory. 98:(12 
Faut-il avour des unités cyclistes? 100:(2) 
Factories meet army's need for faster and lighter 
motorcycles. 114:(8) 
Motorcycles go to war. 111:(10) 
France 
Ist das kraftrad gelindegingig? 71:(141) 
Great Britain 
Ist das kraftrad gelindegingig? 

CYCLORAMAS, Military 

Eine geniale idee fiir ein relief der Tannen- 
bergschlacht 1914, 71:(129) 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Events in Czechoslovakia. 36:(14) 

The Hungarian frontiers. 46:(17) 
Recollections of my youth. 67:(28) 
Rendering unto (48) 
Masaryk’s dream. 116:(76 

Politics and + 
Minorities in Central Europe. 35:(24) 


71:(141) 


D 
DAUGHTERS of the American Revolution 
Army and navy: Little big-navy. 116:(64) 
DAVIS, Dwight F. 
The big boss of the army. 83:(22) 
DAWES, Charles Gates—RG 
Mr. Dawes views the panorama of life. 84:(4) 
DAWES plan 
See Germany—Reparations—Dawes plan. 
DEBARKATION 
See Tactics and strategy—Landing operations. 


DEBATES and debating—RG 


DEBTS, Public 


: See also Countries, subhead Public debts 
Austrian and Hungarian “debt” claims. 4:(3) 
Cash and carry reparations. 83: eh) 

America as a creditor nation. 

The burden of public debts. 89: o(14) 


DECORATIONS and rewards, Military 


Views on voluntary transfer discussed. 
Eighteen hold al of honor. 14:(60) 
For valor. 90:(1) 


14:(50) 
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DEFENSE, National 

See National defense. 
DEPENSIVE combat 

See Tactics and strategy—Defensive combat. 
DEMOCRACY 


Fathers of the republic. 48:(6) 
Democracy’s dilemma. 48:(10) 


DEMOLITIONS, Military 
Strategic demolitions. 63:(15) 
DENMARK 
Denmark: The Drogden Channel to the Baltic. 
63:(25) 


Scandinavian customs union. 89:(13) 
Politics and government 
“Something rotten in Denmark.” 66:(55) 
Denmark's antipolitical programme. 67:(87) 
DENTISTRY—RG 


DEPORTATION 
Undeported undesirables. 106:(14) 
National origins and deportations, what must 
Congress do? 113:(3) 
DESERTION 


Army desertion situation. 15:(34) 
Over the hill. (25) 
Additional means of curbing desertions. 58:(40) 


DIAZ, Adolfo 
Italy: Death of Diaz. 116:(90) 


DICTION—RG 
DIET—RG 


DIPLOMATS and diplomacy 
See also United States—Diplomatic and con- 
sular service. 
The new diplomacy. 83:(23) 
Back to the old diplomacy. 51:(6) 
Diplomatic silence. 86:(5) 


DIPLOMATIC and consular service (United 
States) 
See United States—Dip] tie and 1 


service. 


DIRIGIBLES 
See Aviation, Military. 


DISARMAMENT 
See also Conference on the limitation of naval 
armaments, Geneva, 1927. 
Shall a States disarm without agreement? 
14:( 
The TE question. 32:(40) 
Disarmament and security. 35:(2) 
— disarmament proposals at Geneva. 
— attitude on disarmament and sea power. 
36:(46) 


The of nations month by month. 36:(95) 

Disarmament talk. 45:(1) 

Disarmament crisis. 47:(8) 

United States foreign policy since the World 
war. 53:(5) 

The league of nations: Disarmament. 59:(19) 

The problem of disarmament. :(15) 

Heere und Flotten: Vélkerbund. 71: 

Peace out of Russia; text of proposals. 78:(39) 

Through neighbors’ doorways. 115:(2) 


DISCIPLINARY barracks 


Results of prison eutnete at U. S. Disciplinary 
Barracks. 73:(6) 


DISCIPLINE, Military 
A gallant company. Duty and physical pain- 


17:(26) 
Over the hill. 58:(25) 
58:(42) 


A resurrection. 
Loyalty vs. allegiance and duty. 58:(52) 
des reichsheeres. 71:(127) 


Kriminalstatisti! 
DISCIPLINE, School—RG 
DOGS—RG 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

Commerce 

Agriculture, industry and commerce. 

(13) (21) 
History 

Jefferson and the Leclerc expedition. 3:(4) 
DRAMAS—RG 
DRILL regulations 

See under arm concerned. 
DUTCH Guiana 
Islands for debts. 86:(1) 


24:(5) 


E 
EARTH—RG 
Weighing the earth; how is this amount actually 
determined? 111:(6) 
EARTHQUAKES—RG 
EAST Africa, British 
The destiny of East Africa. 46:(16) 
EAST and west 
Occidental snobs in oriental politics. 86:(9) 


ECONOMICS—RG 


ECUADOR 
General notes. 24:(17) 
Events in Ecuador. 36:(25) 
Commerce 


Agriculture, industry and commerce. 
) 


24:(5) 
(13) (21 


Economic conditions 
Economic and financial affairs. 24:(14) 


Finance 
ial affairs. 24:(14) 


and fi 


EDUCATION—RG 
The = library as a factor in education. 


36: 
ba ene factory for mass production. 
2 ) 


Present-day Pa of education: A sym- 
:(61) 
ich way, 121:(29) 
Study and teaching 
Education and the college professor. 
United States 
Equipment versus 41: 
nt deve and vocation- 
al education in the ‘United States. 56:(2) 
Annual! roll: of progress and achieve- 


ment, 1927. 61:(1) 
As others see us. 108:(9) 


108 :(58) 
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EDUCATION, Individual—RG 
EDUCATION, Military 


See also Schools, Service (U.S.); Schools, 


Foreign military; Training, Military. 
Reading course prepared. 


4:(1 

Change Leavenworth policies. es (12) 

Student detail at M. I. T. 2(26 

The army industrial college. 58: ~~ 

The senior officers’ school. 63:(3) 
Medical service 


Two weeks’ course for commanding officers and 
executives, medical field service school. 73:(9) 


EDUCATION of adults 
The adult education movement. 36:(55) 
EDUCATIONAL ts—RG 
See also Marking system. 
EDUCATIONAL psychology 
See Psychology, Education. 
EDUCATIONAL research 
Organized research in education. 43:(2) 
Research versus service. 43:(6) 
Enlightening the whole nation. 61:(10) 


Clearing-house for educational research, United 
States bureau of education. 109:(10) 
EDUCATIONAL surveys 
Land-grant college survey. 108:(13) 
Advisory committees of the land-grant college 
surve 108:(26) 


Compre ensive survey of land-grant coll is 
inaugurated. 09:(11) 


EGYPT 


Events in Egypt. 36:(6) 

Turkey and the Near East: Egypt. 36:(164) 

Egypt: Survey of 1927. e 

a ee and the near and middle east. 

Air notes: Egypt and Sudan. 63:(38) 

Around the world: The Empire in India and 
Egypt. 67:(1) 

betainetionad problems of the Nile valley. 67:(9) 

Between Cairo and the ca; 67:(42) 

Trustees for the sphinx. 6:(9) 

Egypt: Sarwat’s treaty. 116:(89) 


ELECTIVE system in education 
Collegiate confusion and a program. 42:(10) 


ELIZABETH, Queen of the Belgians 


Politics and personalities: Queen Elizabeth in 
war time. 67:(70) 


ELY, Hanson Edward 
A net cavalry officer welcomed to New York. 


ELECTRIC. . .—RG 
ELECTRICITY. . .—RG 
EMBARKATION 
See Tactics and strategy—Landing operations. 


EMPIRE 
See Imperialism. 


ENCAMPMENT 
See Shelter, Military. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA Britannica 
Great work. 107:(3) 
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ENEMY property 
See also Alien property. 

Bosch magneto case comes to court. 78:(36) 

Foregoing theft. 78:(43) 
ENGINEERING—RG 

The engineering problem in China. 72:(15) 
ENGINEERS, Military 

See The National Guard; and The Organized 

rves, in issues of M ilitary Engineer. 

The function of the military engineer in the army 

today. :(19) 
Strategic demolitions. 63:(15) 
The water supply for a division. 72:(10) “4 
The marine corps engineer battalion. 71:(16) 
Der bau der alten riémerstraszen. 71:(72) 

United States 
Training 

At Fort Benjamin Harrison. 72:(3) 
Combined training of two regiments. 72:(4) 
The 315th Engineer Regiment. 72:(5) 


ENGLAND—RG 


ENGLAND and the United States 
Such stuff as wars are made of. 30:(2) 
England looks seaward; balance of naval power, 
55:(21) 
ENLISTED personnel 


Army desertion situation. 15:(34) 
Additional means of curbing desertion. 58:(40) 
Les actes des héros. 100:(9) 
Buck privates instruct college students. 96: (14) 
r offizier- und untero’ rmangel in 
reich. 71:(74) 
Kriminalstatistik des reichsheeres. 71:(127) 
Germany 


Hat der krieg die zah! der selbstmorde erhéht? 
71:(28) 


United States 
a “perfect man” within own ranks. 
ENLISTMENT 
See Recruits Recruiting. 
ENTRENCHMENTS 
See Fortifications, Field. 
EQUIPMENT, Military 
Food containers. 58:(50) 


Modification of the infantry k. 58:(51) 
Combat equipment of the Mexican army. 59: 


Uniform and equipment of present German army. 


72: 
Schlipsuniform und gepickentlastung. 71:(73) 
EQUITATION 
See Horses Horsemanship. 
ESTHONIA 
See also Baltic states. 
Estonia—change in ministry. 36:(102) 
Economic conditions 
Estonia. 59:(8) 


ETHICS—RG 


EUROPE 


See also Central Europe. 

See also Current events; International affairs. 
America comes of age—in Europe. 9:( 
Europe’s security against war. 9:(24) 

Minorit icsin Central Europe. 35:(24) 
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EUROPE—continued 
Brian steers Europe toward peace. 36:(43) 
The Polish corridor as an obstacle to 

#36:(113) 
Europe’s new network of alliances. 36:(115) 
American responsibilities for =. 46:(12) 
Back to the old diplomacy. 51:(6 
Europe: Survey of 1927. 58:(30) 
L’organisation politique de l'Europe au ler 
janvier 1928. 65:(2) 
Scanning Europe's horizon for 1928. : (36) 
A contemporary world picture. 67:(55 
The future of the west. 67:(56) 
European balance of power. 75:(29) 
Unemployment in Europe. 89:(58) 
Business abroad. 67:(37) 
Finance 
Europe an American colony? 
as a creditor nation. 
Population 
Europe’s population problem. 


and the United States 
ee also Debts, — 
Gut’ between. 20:(8) 
Changing fates of Great Britain. 47:(7) 
Dove in a gilded cage. 55:(10) 
International critics. 106:(2) 
Imported goods only. 106:(12) 
at do you mean, isolation? 115:(3) 
The dollar—in Europe’s eye. 121:(19) 
EUROPEAN commission of the Danube 
European commission of the Danube. 35:(21) 
EUROPEAN War, 1914-1918 
See World War, 1914-1918. 
EXECUTIVES--RG 
EXERCISE—RG 
EXPANSION, Territoria! 
See Imperialism. 
EXTRA-curricular activities 
See Student activities. 


F 
v. FALKENHAYN, Erich Georg Anton Sebas- 
tian 


Erich von Falkenhayn. 20:(1) 


FAR East 
See also China: Japan. 
Around the world: Far East. 67:(67) 
FARM. . .—RG 


FASCISM 
See also Italy—Fascist movement. 
The philosophic basis of fascism. 46:(9) 
hases of fascism. 53:(3) 
Around the world: (page 476) 67:(74) 
Windows on the world: Fascism as an inter- 
national movement. 87:(10) 
Italian fascists in foreign countries. 89:(73) 
Italy: No equals. 116:(80) 


FEDERAL reserve board—RG 
FEDERAL reserve system—RG 


FIELD artillery 


See also Service Schools giles Ser- 
vice Schools—F.A. School 


See also Current Field Artillery notes, in issues 
of Field Artillery Journal 


New army guns: 105-mm 


Coordination of the es, and machine-gun 
plan in the attack. (20 

Field artillery with caval 7 

Annual wy chief of field es... for 1926- 


1927. 
Liaison between paees and field artillery within 
a division. 44:(3) 
Field artillery: past, present and future. 44:(4) 
Reorganization in the Royal Artillery. 45:(5) 
“Duncan” commended essay, 1926-1927. 62:(1) 


(8) 
The training of b le survey parties. 62:(3) 
“N” Battery, R.H.A., at the. pete of per 
bad, Scinde, a March, 1843. 62:(10) 
Shrapnel and H. 62:(12) 
The aa field ae as a close support weapon. 


2:(14 
71:(59) 


bei der artillerie durch 
scheinwerfer. 71:(75) 


Die darstellung Re artilleriefeuers im infan- 
teriegefecht. 71:(86) 

Artillerie-Bombengeschwader. 71:( 

Songs that rouse the ogg: 4 we 84:(20) 

Etude sur le réglage par observation unilatérale. 


98:(7) 
& l'histoire de l’artillerie Francaise. 


Au sujet de l’observation unilatérale sans 
emploi de la carte. 98:(9) 
The artillery sup a of armoured fighting 
vehicles. 104: 
Ammunition supply 
Ord pr t and supply. 72:(20) 
Fire 


des tirs de concentration. 
Materiel 


Germany 
Technischer rundblick. 71:(92) 
France 


Journal d'un artilleur au Maroc. 98:(2) 
— A l'histoire de l’artillerie Francaise. 


Germany 
Artillery development 


United States 
Across Texas with a portee battery. 58:(5) 
Etats-Unis: Exercise de tir et § ot sur route 
d’artillerie de campagne. 98:( 
History 
The flags of the U.S. A. 96:(15) 


FIELD Forces 
A mechanized formation. 63:(1) 
Army training: The lessons of 1927. 63:(6) 
Corps 
Corps and division cavalry. 28:(10) 


Cavairy Division 
Field artillery with cavalry. 28:(3) 
1st Cavalry division maneuvers. 
Diagram of a cavalry division. 


Division 
New army guns: 105-mm. 15:(13) 
Corps and division cavalry. 28:(10) 
Liaison between —— and field artillery with- 
in a division. 44:(8) 
A mobile light division. 63:(7) 
The water supply for a division. 72:(10) 


Germany: 


program. 
59:(23) 
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The medical service of an infantry division 
being organized. 73:(1) 

La division de l'avenir. 98:(14) 
Tanks and armoured ears in co-operation with 
other arms. :(4) 

Would an organization similar to the et 
“Light Division” be of value in our cum; sae 
if so, what form should it take? T04: (23) (25) 


Italy 
Field forces—Italy. 59:(16) 
FIELD fortifications 
See Fortifications, Field. 
FIELD training 
Field training, Ist Division, 1927. 58:(27) 
National Guard 
The National Guard: Field training camp costs 
estimates. 58:(15) 
FINANCE 
See also under each country, subhead Finance. 
FINANCE, International—RG 
See also Investments, Foreign. 
Worrying about gold. 9:(30) 


To regul: 66:(66) 
Makin: York the financial hub. 


66:(69) 
Outflow of gold. 66:(76) 
Exporting capital. 67:(92) 
Can we plan on easy money. 68:(4) 
Bankers’ hand across the sea. 82:(19) 
America as a creditor nation. 92:(1) 
Getting back to gold. 106:(17) 
FINANCE, Military 
Distribution of feats for army explained by 
committee. 14:(15 
Army appropriations 4:(51) 
Annual army 15: 
Pay on a just basis. 
Army appropriation bill (29 
The finance department of the aR 72:(22) 
FINLAND 


See also Baltic states. 
gs in northern Europe: Finland. 
Economic conditions 
Finland. 59:(10) 


Politics and government 

Finland—Change in ministry. 36:(102) 
FIRE effect (Military) 

Feuerschutz oder feuerwirkung? 71:(100) 
FIRST division 

Field training, 1st Division, 1927. 58:(27) 
FISHING—RG 
531st Coast Artillery 

The 531st Coast Artillery. 32:(4) 
FLAGS 

Regeesy=t colours: Their origin and history. 

The flags of the U.S.A. 96:(15) 
FLOOD prevention and control—RG 

The flood control problem. 79:(4) 
FLOODS—RG 


FLORIDA 
Our repudiated state debts. 46:(15) 


January-March, 1928 


FLYING 
See Aviation. 


FOOD—RG 


FOOD supply 

Tropical plantation. 19:(10) 

Great escape. 68:( 

der volksernihrung im kriege. 

Hunger as a cause of war. 121:(6) 

Japan 

What the Japanese eat. 66:(70) 

FOOTBALL—RG 


FOREIGN affairs 
See International affairs. 
FOREIGN relations 
See International relations; also names of 
countries, subhead Foreign relations; For- 
eign news in weekly issues of Time. 
FOREIGNERS 
See Immigrants in the United States. 


FORESTS and forestry—RG 


FORTIFICATIONS, Field 


Unterstiinde. 71:(5) 
Feuerschutz oder feuerwirkung? 71:(100) 


FORTRESS 
“A great mediaeval fortified city exactly as it 
was.” 54:(1) 


FOX hunting—RG 


ee also Alsace-Lorraine; French Guiana. 
Spiritual empire of France. 27:(2) 
Brian steers Europe toward prose. 36:(43) 
The Syrian mandate. 59:(1) 
The autonomous move in Alsace. 59:(18) 
L’organisation politique de l'Europe au ler 
janvier 1928. 65:(2) 
Politique et diplomatie. 65:(6) 
Around the world: France. ss (47) 
France fights for oil. a (86 
France and 83: 
Gallic calm. 6:(16 
Fran 


‘ 


ce: 150,000 6:(5) 
France: “Young yh 116:(70) 
Africa 
Trans-Sahara railroad. 89:(16) 
Alsace-Lorraine 
Around the world: Alsace-Lorraine. 67:(48) 
Antiquities—RG 
Colonies 


French in lonely posts. 19:(5) 
Islamic policy of France. 19:(9) 
French tariffs and French colonies. 35: (3) 
possessions d’outre-mer des p 
tractantes du traité Washington. 65:( (9) 
Islands for debts. 86:(1) 
Commerce 
Steamship traffic. 89:(39) 
Customs traffic reform 4 France. 89:(81) 
French shipping. 89:(82 
Description travel—RG 
Economic conditions 
Economic history of the French revolution as a 
field of 3:(5) 
Business ab : France. 67:(77) 
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FRANCE—continued 
Elections 


Issues in France’s coming elections. 36:(148) 
The coming French elections. 46:(4) 


Finance 
he passing of the 1928 budget by France. 
36:(108) 


France’s stabilization dilemma. 36:(173) 
M. Poincare’s work for France. 47:(16) 
The man who never forgets. 83:(21) 
The French treasury situation for 1928. 89:(3) 
a _— discussion in the French chamber 
( 
Export ‘of capital from France. 89:(21) 
Proposed loans to French industry. 89: es) 
Stabilization of the French franc. 89:(23) 
Political and financial situation in 
89:(45) 
M. Poincare and Seen. 89:(67) 


ce: Ecu. 
Normalcy—at last. (22) 
Russia 


The new Russian ambassador in Paris. 89:(31) 


Foreign relations 


See also Locarno pact. 
French plans to reorganize Syria. 36:(38) 


Germany 
Germany hands the Frenchman his hat. 66:(25) 


world: France and rmany. 
— understanding in the Saar. 
(27 
Decks cleared. 116:(46) 
Italy 


France’s Italian “‘population.”” 66:(42 
Around the world: France and _- br: (19) 
Franco-Italian relations. 89:(48) 
Poland 
Germany and Poland. 89:(79) 
Russia 
The new Russian ambassador in Paris. 89:(31) 
United States 


Briand proposal to outlaw war; with pro and 
con discussion. 34:(1) 
The new Franco-American treaty. 36:(131) 


The tariff controversy with France. 46:(1) 
Franco-American peace pact. _— 
Franco-American pact. 89:(37) 


Franco-American arbitration treaty. 89:(46) 
Yugoslavia 
Recent Balkan 36: :(105) 
Fr und der Italien- 
Albeniecke vertrag. 71:(138) 
History 
Revolution, 1789-1799 
Economic history of the French revolution as a 
field of study. 3:(5) 
Letter from France; some ‘ enone docu- 
ments and letters. 107:(2) 
Immigration 
French immigration problems. 46:(7) 


Politics and government 
Pre-election France. 67:(44) 
The man who never forgets. 83:(21) 
Ghange in French political situation. 89:(2) 
Political situation in France. 89:(41) 


ee, and financial situation in France. 
(4 

Well rea 116:(61) 

France: tive week. 116:(100) 
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Public debts 
Islands for debts. 86:(1) 
The burden of 89:(74) 
eaiies) text the Franco-Yugoslav treaty. 
FRANCE and the United States 
1778 French treaty an influence on American 
aloofness. 36:(117) 
FRANKLIN, Benjamin 
His excellency Mr. Franklin. 48:(5) 
raaeren Il (Frederick the Great) king of 
Prussia 
Zum Friedrichstage. 71:(78) 
FREEDOM of the seas 
ie of the seas: The real naval issue. 
3(52) 


FREIGHT and freightage—RG 


FREMONT, John Charles 
Presidential campaigns. The Buchaneers, 1856. 
106:(27) 
FRENCH Guiana 
Fools’ parade; a chronicle of escape. 
Islands for debts. 86:(1) 
FRONTIER and pioneer lite 
Canada 
First American play; theatre of Neptune in new 
France. 39:(1) 


51:(7) 


G 

GAME birds—RG 
GAMES—RG 
GARDENING—RG 
GARRISONS 

See Posts and garrisons. 
GASES, Military 

See Chemical warfare service. 
GASOLINE—RG 

7 Fabrication de pétroles synthétiques. 


GENERAL Service Schools 
See Schools, Service (U.S.). 
GENERAL staff 
See Command and staff. 
GENERALS 
Mind of the general. 7:(2) 
GENEVA protocol 
See League of nations—Protocol for the pacific 
settlement of international disputes. 
GENGHIS Khan 
The tomb of Genghis Khan. 57:(18) 


GENIUS 
What is genius? 


GEOGRAPHY 
Study and teaching 
Socialization of geography. 41:(7) 


GEORGIA 
Our repudiated state debts. 46:(15) 


Forum definitions. 48:(8) 


GERMANS in Silesia 
Minority schools in Polish Silesia. 108:(54) 


GERMANY 


The “impossible’’ Polish corridor. 26:(7) 
Come burdens under the peace settlements. 
The new Germany. 60: (3) 

and mi itary societies in Germany. 


Politique et diplomatie. 65:(6) 
Monarchism in Germany. 66:(29) 
Building the United States of ee 66:(46) 
rman domestic politics. 89:(19) 
German aerial service. 89:(30) 
Ar e: Fabrication de pétroles synthétiques. 


Germany: Consolidating. 116:(38) 
Afghanistan: Amir’s progress. 116:(84) 
Germany's 1927. 121:(18) 
Agriculture 
Crisis in German agriculture. 89:(80) 
Bibliography 
The new Germany. 60:(3) 
Colonies 
German colonies. 89:(43) 
The contemporary colonial movement in Ger- 
many. 91:(2) 
mmerce 
Foreign  punaieation in Latin America: Com- 
mercial. 75:(32) 
Germany’s drive for trade. 83:(13) 
Steamship traffic. 89:(39) 
German-Russian trade een. 89:(55) 
Germany -_ Poland. 89:(79) 


diel 


Business abroad: Germany. 67:(78) 
German economic tion. 89:(4) 

German potash (kali) industry 1927. 89:(11) 
rman economic situation. 89:(18) (28) 
Depression in German agriculture. 89:(52) 

Labour unrest in Germany. 89:(56) 


Elections 


European elections: England; Germany. 89:(6) 
Prospects for coming German elections. 89:(63) 


Emigration 


Foreign penetration in Latin America: Immigra- 
tion and colonization. 75:(31) 


Finance 

See also Germany—Reparations. 
policy and _ reparations. 
The “priority question.” 46:(13) 
Tariff reform and credit crisis. 47:(15) 
Mr. Gilbert, efficiency expert. 55:(19) 
Germany’s stock bubble bursts. 66:(59) 
— imperiled by German extravagance. 


German replies to the Gilbert warning. 66:(74) 


Germany's loan policy. 67:(91) 

Is Germany extravagant? 78: (7) 

Financial reconstruction of Germany. 82:(9) 
German bank 89:(10) 
en placed in the German home market. 


A new export bank in Germany. 89:(66) 
Panic in Germany. 121:(30) 
Foreign relations 
German foreign policy. 3:(3) 
France 


Germany hands the Frenchman his hat. 66:(25) 
Around the world: France and Germany. 67:(71) 


January-March, 1928 


nae understanding in the Saar. 
Decks cleared. 116:(46) 


Germans or Italians. 121:(25) 
Lithuania 
Germany and Lithuania. 89:(44) 
Poland 
Germany and Poland. 89:(51) 


United States 
The danger of talking war. 121:(21) 


Industries and resources 


Around the world: Eastern Europe. 67:(3) 
Russian oil in Germany. 89:(65) 


Labor 


Labor unrest in Germany. 89:(35) 
Labour troubles in Germany. 89:(64) 


Occupation by allies 
Come wrath at the Rhineland occupation. 


Die besetzung des Rheinlandes. 71:(36) 


Politics and government 
Cabinet changes in Germany since Hindenberg’s 
election. 8:(1) 
German er crisis precipitated by religious 
issue. 36:(150) 
Stresemann’s difficulty. 47:(19 
Around the world: German a 67:(64) 
Germany looks ahead; future constitution. 


yew German minister of defence. 89: (26) 
e new ister of the 89:(33) 
em domestic politics. 89: ae 


Public debts 
The burden of public debts. 89:(74) 


Reparations 
Gilbert’s second warning to Germany. 36:(94) 
Memorandum to the German government from 
S. Parker Gilbert, Ae, ye general for repara- 
tion payments. 60:( 
Hopes -that will . 66:(20) 
Die Deutschen milliardenza ist) 
Is Germany extravagant? 37) 
Financial path to peace. go: A i) (21) 
Cash and carry reparations. 83: 
America as a creditor nation. 
Dawes plan 
Mr. Parker Gilbert and Germany. 35:(14) 
The “priority question.” 46:(13) 
When Germany pays in kind, what does it 
mean to your profits? 68:(6) 


Sports 
Gummi discipline of sport. 66: (75) 
Germans turn from military exercises to or- 
ganized’ sports. 109:(7) 
Sports versus military training in the German 
republic. 108:(45) 


GERONIMO 


Geronimo. 81:(1) 


GIBRALTER 


Proposed Gibralter straits tunnel. 89:(38) 


GOETHALS, General George W. 


When Goethals made the dirt fly. 66:(32) 
George W. Goethals—the man. 72:(24) 
“The passes. 83:(12) 
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GOLF—RG 
GOVERNMENT 
See also Democracy; Political science. 
Destruction by political action. 
:(27) 
GRADING and marking 
See Marking system. 
GRADUATE work 
See Colleges and universities—Graduate work. 
GREAT Britain 
The British attitude on disarmament and sea 
wer. 36:(46) 
Other events in the British empire: Great Britain. 
36:(143) 
Imperial! policies of Great Britain. 46:(6) 
Changing fates of Great Britain. 47:(7) 
Petroleum. 59:(2) 
a — and the Near and Middle East. 
(25) 
Empire settlement and imperial defence. 63:(18) 
Politique et diplomatie. 
The “holy war” in Arabia. 66:(51) 
Britain’s industrial wae 67:(54) 
moves on. 67:(84 
rat, und imperialismus. 


British affairs. 89:(25) 
Canada 
Sixty years of Canadian federation. 91:(4) 
Col ry and d ini 
Challenge to trusteeship. 35:(10) 
The destiny of East Africa. 46:(16) 
Les possessions d’outre-mer des puissances con- 
tractantes du traité de Washington. 65:(9) 
Islands for debts. 86:(1) 
Commerce 


Great Britain’s recent trend toward protection. 
11:(1) 


Steamship traffic. 89:(39) 
Commonwealth: Global rubber war. 116:(97) 
East Africa 
The destiny of East Africa. 46:(16) 
ia 
Quo vadis? Retrospect and prospect. 47:(13) 
Post-holiday Britain. 67:(45) 
Business abroad: England. 67:(76) 
Egypt 
Around the world: The empire in India and 
Egypt. 67:(1) 
Elections 
European elections: England; Germany. 89:(6) 


Finance 
House of lords and money bills. 35:(17) 
Britain's increased burden of taxation. 36:(171) 
British finance and the labor party. 2 
Apology for retrenchment. 85:(4) 


Foreign relations 
See also Conference on limitation of naval 
armaments, Geneva, 1927. 
See also Russia—Foreign relations. 
Abyssinia 
Around the world: Ethiopia to Java. 67:(7) 
Afghanistan 
Foreign news: Afghanistan. 116:(109) 
Arabia 
Arabia: “Holy war.” 116:(102) . 


China 
Ex oriente lux. 35:(12) 
Mechanism of Shanghai. 85:(3) 


Egypt 
Trustees for the sphinx. 86:(8) 
Iraq 
The new treaty between Great Britain and Iraq. 
36:(99) 


Italy 
Around the world: Ethiopia to Java. 67:(7) 
Russia 
Britain’s interest in Afghanistan. 26:(5) 
History 
Victorian period, 1837-1901 
Imperium et libertas. 40:(4) 
India 


India’s progress under British rule. 36:(127) 
The army in Waziristan. 45:(8) 
India greets a pacifying commission with riots. 


Indian close-ups of the Simon commission. 
66:(58 


Around the world: The empire in India and 
Egypt. 67:(1) 
India. 67:(40) 
Matters imperial. 67:(46) 
A crisis nears in India. 83:(11) 
Commonwealth: Red, green ~ white. 116:(8) 
“Hail motherland.” 116:(51) 
Shrewd offer. 116:(60) 
Industries and resources—RG 
Industrial peace. 47:(2) 
John Bull rolls up his sleeves. 55:(16) 
Rationalization in British sg 78:(10) 
British iron and steel track. 89:(53) 
Rubber restriction. 89:(54) 
Iraq 
Matters imperial. 67:(46) 
Palestine 
Around the world: Ethiopia to Java. 67:(7) 
Parliament 
Adequacy of parliaments. 35:(1) 
Politics and government—RG 
New year in politics. 47:(3) 
conference; reply to H. J. Laski. 
Democracy through liberal spectacles. 85:(1) 
Public debts 
Islands for debts. 86:(1) 
The burden of public debts. 89:(74) 
Weihaiwei 


An oasis of British peace amid Chinese chaos: 
Weihaiwei. 54:(4) 


GREECE, Modern 


Events in Greece. 36:(13) 
Around the world: Central Europe. 36:(49) 
Griechenland. 71:(134) 
Greece: Turned white. 116:(74) 
Economic conditions 
Business abroad: Greece. 67:(83) 


Foreign relations 

The perilous magnet of the Balk: 
Politics and government 
Greece: Dictatorship, war. 116:(103) 


GRENADES 


See Ordnance. 
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GROENER, General William 
Groener, General William. 116:(32) 
GRUBER, Lieut. Edmund L. 
Songs that rouse the army’s spirit. 84:(20) 
GUADELOUPE 
International: On the map; 
Haiti, Porto Rico, G 
Barbados. 116:(23) 
GUAM 
Guam, the American outpost. 79:(29) 
GUATEMALA 
Legislation. 24:(3) 
Economic and financial affairs. 24:(4) 
bi ue minister of Guatemala in Washington. 
General notes. '24:(17) 
Events in Guatemala. 36:(22) 
Commerce 


Agriculture, industry and commerce. 
(18) (21) 


Description and travel 

In the mountainous Mndgom of coffee. 117:(3) 

Economic and financial affairs. 24:(14) 

Finance 
Economic and financial affairs. 24:(14) 
Legislation. 
Legislation. 24:(15) 
GUNS 
See Ordnance. 


GYMNASTICS, Military 
See Athletics, Military. 


24:(5) 


HAIG, Douglas Haig, ist Earl 

Field Marshal Lord Haig. 13: (22) 
Hele 55:(18) 

arechal Douglas Haig. 65:(4) 
Taps for Haig; Britain's greatest soldier. 66:(38) 
Death of Haig. 116:(41 
Toward 1940. 116:(52) 


HAITI 

International treaties. 24:(2) 

Legislation. 24:(3) 

General notes. 24:(17) 

Events in Haiti. 36:(34) 

International: On the map; Cuba, Jamaica, 
Haiti, Porto Rico, Guadeloupe, Martinique, 
Barbados. 116:(23) 

Commerce 


Agriculture, industry and commerce. 


24:(5) 
(18) (21) 


Finance 

Economic and financial affairs. 24:(22) 

Foreign affairs 
International treaties. 24:(23) 

Gendarmerie 
Haiti gendarmerie active. 14:(7) 

Legislation 
Legislation. 24:(15) 
Politics and government 

Teaching democracy. 121:(32) 
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HAWAIIAN flights—RG 
HEALTH—RG 
HEDJAZ 
Arabia. Tomb of Eve. 
v. HEISTER, General 
Zum 90. geburtstage des Generals v. Heister. 
71:(97) 
HEROISM 
Are nerves nerves? 48:(2) 
Les actes des héros. 100:(9) 
HIGH schools—RG 


HIPPOLOGY 
See Horses Horsemanship. 
HISTORIC houses 
Old stone house where Major André was im-~- 
prisoned. 70:(4) 
HISTORICAL examples, Military 
Accidents—by flood and field. 29:(8) 
by 57 field gun as a close support weapon. 
Die vernichtung ht. 71:(54) 
Logistics 
Bewegliche truppenkérper. 
HISTORICAL research 
Investigaciones historicas. 23:(12) 


HISTORIOGRAPHY 
Historiography and war guilt. 91:(3) 


HISTORY 


See also Civilization; Current events; Progress; 
Sociology. 

A layman’s view of history. 3:(1) 

Social psycholog as liaison between history and 
sociology. 

Happiest 20:(10) 

History and citizenship. 35:(4) 

Truth the basic test o history 

An army view of history t 
36:(120) 

Cae building through truthful history. 


116:(72) 


71:(17) 


36:(122) 

A plea for frankness in writing history. 36: ec 123) 

Major Thompson’s reply to critics. 36:(124) 

Shall we shatter the nation’s idols in school 
histories? 36:(125) a) 


Dates and historical perspective. 

History—old style and new. 

How much time shall we give to , his- 
tory? 53:( 


The new history and the phonerieg. 

Forty-second a | of the American historical 
association. 53:(8) 

Pacifism and history. ” (25) 

Is history science? 107:(1) 


textbooks and true patriotism. 


Philosophy 
Tendency of history. 49:(3) 


Study and teaching 


Propaganda and the teaching of ey 40:(7) 

History for qualitative democracy. 42:(3) 

Teaching of American history. 08: (52) 

as an aid in the teaching ot 
1 


HOLLAND 
See Netherlands. 
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HOME economics—RG 


HONDURAS 


Legislation. 24:(3) 
General notes. 24:(17) 


Events in Central America: Honduras. 36:(90) 
Commerce 
Agriculture, industry and commerce. 24:(5) 


(13) (21) 
Foreign relations 


United States 
International treaties. 24:(16) 
Legislation 
Legislation. 24:(15) 
HONESTY—RG 


HONOLULU conference 
See Institute of Pacific relations. 


HONOR courses in colleges 
See Colleges and _ universities—Curriculum; 
Colleges and universities—Honors system, 
HONORS 
See Decorations and rewards, Military. 


HOOVER, Herbert Clark—RG 


HORSES HORSEMANSHIP 
See issues of Polo; Rider and Driver; Sports™ 
man; Spur. 

New field artillery course. 14:(56) 

Remounts in the Canadian west. 29:(7) 

Ideas on breakin polo, ponies. 29:(9) 

How a mule exhibits “‘more horse sense than a 
horse.” 66:(11) 

Hints on training. 97:(1) 

The 1927 Chicago international. 97:(2) 

The fundamental principles of equitation. 97:(3) 

Breeding Morgan horses today. 97:(4 

News and notes of thoroughbreds. 97:(5) 

Seventh cavalry platoon wins ae leadership 
test for small units. 102:(1 

Points of a horse to be a in judging. 


102:(3) 
“Winchester.” 96:(12) 


Horsemen. 38:(1) 
HOSPITALS—RG 


HOSPITALS, Military 
See Medical service, Military. 


HOUSE decoration—RG 


HOUSING, Army 
See Barracks and quarters. 


HOWITZERS 
See Ordnance. 


HUACHUCA, Fort 
The last detachment of Indian Scouts. 96:(13) 


HUGHES, Admiral Charles Frederick 
Army and navy: Reticent chief. 116:(57) 


HUNGARY 

Austrian and Hungarian “debt” claims. 4:(3) 

Events in Hungary. 36:(2) 

Was Hungary strangled by the peace treaty? 
Yes. No. £6:(126) 

The Hungarian frontiers. 46:(17) 

Hungary defies the league. 66:(52) 

Around the world: Central Europe. 67:(49) 


The league: $300 for junk. 
The league: Powers flouted. 
Europe's new crisis. 121:(24) 


Foreign relations 


116:(77) 
116:(96) 


Rumania 
Hungarian-Roumanian dispute. 47:(9) 
HUNTING—RG 
HYGIENE—RG 
I 


IMMIGRANTS in the United States 
See also Immigration and emigration. 
study in conflict of cultures. 
3(5) 
At the cross-roads in immigration. 115:(9) 
IMMIGRATION and emigration—RG 
United States 


iaetpeicn activities. 37:(2) (6) (8) (12) (15) 

A statement on Mexican immigration. 106:(23) 

Immigration in the 1928 campaign. (7) 

Protection for unskilled labor. 106:(3) 

Wet and other Mexicans. 106:(10) 

Mexicans or ruin. 106:(13) 

National origins and deportations, what must 
Congress do? 113: 

At the cross-roads in immigration. 115:(9) 


IMPERIALISM 


Imperium et libertas. 40:(4) 
Is the United States et 48:(1) 
America’s sovereignty. 94:(1) 
Are we imperialists? 121:(7) 


INDIA 
Uproar in India. 9:(27 
Events in India. 36: tat) (79) 
India’s progress under British rule. 36:(127) 
— in the British empire: India. 36: 


The army in Waziristan. 45:(8) 
Danger zones—India. 58:(37) 
Hindu-Moslem antagonism in India. 66:(8) 
a a a pacifying commission with riots. 
:(40) 
Around the world: The empire in India and 
Egypt. 67:(1) 


Matters imperial. 
Durbar day in India. 83: a 
India a dominion? 86:(12) 

India and the Simon commission. 103:(3) 

The working of the reforms: An Indian view. 


103:(6 
Commonwealth: Red, and white. 116:(8) 
Shrewd offer. 116: (60) 


Purse-strings of Pachperwa. 19:(4) 
Great Britain 


A crisis nears in India. 33: Oy 
“Hail motherland.” 116:(51 


Politics and 
Indian close-ups of the Simon commission. 
66:(58) 
God's Englishmen in India. 82:(10) 
India a dominion? 86:(12) 
India: The annual political meetings. 103:(4) 


Public health 
Sanitation at the sword’s point. 


48:(4) 


Social conditions—RG 
Mother India. 9:(19) 
Is India dying? 20:(7) 
Mother India, Swaraj and social reform. 47:(12) 
Statutory commission 
Indian commission and its tasks. 35:(5) 
Indian commission: A criticism. 35:(13) 
Indian commission. (5 
Mother India, Swaraj and social reform. 47: (12) 
New Indian constitution. 78:(1) 
Boycott -y India of the parliamentary commis- 


sion. 78:(7) 
God's a in India. 82:(10) 


INDIAN scouts (U. S. Army) 
The last detachment of Indian scouts. 96:(13) 


INDIANS of North America 
The Indian. 7:(4) 


INDIANS of Northwest 

Red men of the northwest. 9:(12) 
INDIANS, Pawnee 

The war between Nebraska and Kansas. 80:(1) 
INDUSTRIAL—RG 


INDUSTRIALISM, Military 
Industrial pr i 
defense roject. 16:(10) 
National defense division of A.S.M.E. to hold 
industrial reparedness meeting. 16:(7) 
The army industrial coll 58:(20) 
Gedanken iiber eine kiinfti tige we 71:(61) 
r beschaffungsoffizier. 
t and 72:(20) 
Russia’s war industries board. 


Italy 
Italy: Condition of national defense. 59:(22) 


Russia 
Sowjet-Russland als machtfaktor. 


INFANTRY 


See also Machine guns; Tanks; Marksmanship. 
A world of change. 13:(16) 
The infantry reorganization. 18:(18) 
Coordination of the artillery and machine-gun 
fire plan in the attack. 17:(20) 
Improved guns. 32:(11) 
Liaison between infantry and field artillery within 
a division. 44:(3) 
The necessity for a reorganization of infantry on 
broad lines. 45:(10) 
Smoke. (8 
Experiment in mechanization. 58:(16) 
Attack intervals of rifle units. 58:(28) 
Motorization—tactics—organization. 58:(35) 
Recent developments on protection of infantry 
inst aircraft. :(38 
Modification of the infantry pack. 58:(51) 
“Prepare for tanks.” 62:(7) 
The neg of an infantryman. 62:(13) 
ne ao field gun as a close support weapon. 
“ead or armour. 63:(8) 
smiisziges nebelschiessen der infanterie. 


des gefechts. 71:(57) 
wnd gepickentlastung. 71:(73) 
orm un n 
Die im ‘an- 
teriegefecht. 71:(86) 
als werkmesser eines volkes. 


an “approved 


71:(23) 
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Post-war infantry tactics and weapons. 72:(19) 
Faut-il avour des unités cyclistes? 100:(2) 
en des petites unités au combat. 
Etude historique incte des ils de 
sée pour le tir contre avions des armes porta- 
tives de petit calibre. 100:(7) 
The infantry! Queen of battles! ale 
The stars and stripes. 106:(24) (29) 
Ammunition supply 
Ordnance procurement and supply. 
Antiaircraft defense 
Antiaireraft protection of infantry. 
Organization 
ization. 58:(36) 
‘antry tactics and weapons. 72:(19) 
Tactics 
Post-war infantry tactics and weapons. 72: 3) 
Zum aufsatz: ‘“‘Wieder schiitzenlinien?” 71:(42 
zu: ‘Wieder schiteenlinion?™ 
Woran es liegt. 71:(87) 
Wieder sch 71:(93) 
L’instruction pour le combat dans les petites 
unités. 100:(1) 


73:(20) 
58:(12) 


Infantry 
Post-war in 


Tanks 


A resume of ‘tank development in the U. S. 
Army. 58:(2) 


France 
dans la réorganisation de |’armée. 


) 
Liinstruction et l'éducation de _ |’infanterie. 
100:(8) 


Great Britain 
New British infantry views. 58:(11) 
Japan 
Japanese infantry firing. 59:(32) 
Semmes The marching of Japanese infantry. 


9:(24) 
United States 
New howitzer organization. 14:(34) 
Test infantry M. G. defense. 14:(35) 
History 
The flags of the U.S.A. 96:(15) 
INFORMATION 
See Intelligence and information. 


INSIGNIA, Military 
See Uniforms. 


Stra ; what an unofficial conference 
did in pk "Pacific. 30:(1) 


INSURANCE, Fire—RG 


INTELLECT 
Intelligence and the shop. 56:(5) 
Correlation between intelligence and speed in 
conduction of the nerve impulse in a reflex 
are. 110:(3) 


INTELLIGENCE 
See Intellect. 


INTELLIGENCE and information, Military 

See also Reconnaissance. 

17:(18) 

The young Napoleon’s s' 17:(23) 

Der Tunsische bei Lodz 1914. 
71:(12) 

Gefechtasufklarung—Feuerschutz. 71:(56) 
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INTELLIGENCE Tests—RG 


Whither is the so-called science of education 
leading us? 42:(9) 

Relation of general intelligence to mechanical 
ability. 56:(8) 

Tests for the testers. 106:(32) 

American council psychological examination for 
1926 at Purdue university. 108:(11) 

Comparative study of the intelligence of Indians 
in United States Indian schools and in the 
public or common schools. 108:(21) 

Humanism and testing. 108:(32) 

Results of some psychological tests at Bryn 
Mawr college. 108:(37) 

I. Q. and democracy. 108:(38) 

Relation of the intelligence of pre-school children 
to the education of their parents. 108:(39) 
Standardized mental test vs. an unstandardized 

English test as a means of predicting suc- 
cess in college English. 108:(40) 
Study on the constancy of the I. Q. 108:(41) 
Non-language tests in foreign countries. 108:(42) 
Comparison of the intelligence of extension and 
college undergraduates. 108:(43) 
Terman and Thurstone group tests as criteria 
for predicting college success. 108:(44) 
I. Q. and the individual. 108:(53) 
Predictive value of intelligence tests. 108:(55) 
Factor in intelligence in school failures. 109:(6) 
Intelligence of high-school pupils. 109:(8) 
er of man, their nature and measurement. 
110:(4) 


INTERNATIONAL affairs 


See also periodicals listed under Current 
Affairs in Section IV, Periodicals Received. 
See also Cartographic ‘index of world miner 
in bi-weekly issues of Intelligence 
Chronicle of international events, in issues 
of American Journal of International Law; 
The Progress of the World, in issues of 
American Review of Reviews; Foreign Com- 
ment, in issues of Literary Digest; Trend of 
world affairs, in issues of National Republic; 
Notes on International Affairs, in issues of 
U. S. Naval Institute Proceedings. 
Newspapers and the affairs of nations. 9:(25) 
Some aspects of the development of civil avia- 
tion. 59:(12) 
The new diplomacy. 83:(23) 
Windows on the world: Fascism as an interna- 
tional movement. 87:(10) 
What is this war talk? 106:(9) 
International: rules the world.” 116:(6) 
The press and international affairs. 122:(4) 


INTERNATIONAL Chamber of Commerce 


International Chamber of C 89:(36) 


INTERNATIONAL congresses 


International congresses. 110:(12) 
Honolulu the peacemaker. 113:(2) 


INTERNATIONAL federation 


United States of Europe; a dream or a possi- 
bility? 85:(5) 


INTERNATIONAL finance—RG 


See Finance, International. 


INTERNATIONAL joint commission (U.S. 
and Canada), 1 
United States-Canadian court. 34:(4) 


INTERNATIONAL taw 


See also Arbitration, International; Courts, 
International; Freedom of the seas; and Book 
reviews, in issues of American Journal of 
International Law. 


Research in international law. 4:(2) 
Revolutionary activities by. private persons 


against foreign states. 4: 
Projects prepared by the international oe 
mission of jurists at Rio Janeiro, 1927. 4:(9) 
Resolutions of of law 


Documents A the hee” of nations com- 
mittee of experts for the progressive codifica- 
tion of international law. 4:(11) 

Codifying the law of nations. 78:(18) 


INTERNATIONAL relations 

See also Disarmament; Imperialism; Inter- 

national security; —_~ = of nations; Sea 
wer; Tariff; War; orld politics; also 
nstitute of Pacific relations; also names 

countries, subhead Foreign relations. 

See also Around the World, in issues of Living 
Age; Windows on the world, in issues of Out- 
look; Foreign news, in weekly issues of 
Time; Notes on international relations, in 
issues of U. S. Naval Institute Proceedings. 

Revolutionary activities by private persons 

against foreign states. 4:(4) 

The permanence of treaties. 4:(5) 

—- of peace in western hemisphere. 
(2) 

Changing fates of Great Britain. 47:(7) 

Danger zones: A general survey of 1927. 58:(34) 

Hidden joker in the “‘no-war"’ pact. 66:(2) 

Difficulties outlawing war. 66:(6) 

Diplomatic silence. (5) 

Striving to keep war at bay. 84:(21) 

America as a creditor nation. 92:(1) 


Fascism 
Italian fascists in foreign countries. 89:(73) 


INTERNATIONAL security 
Europe's security against war. 9:(24) 
Disarmament and security. 35:(2) 
a work on peace and security. 
:(11) 
No security without justice. 82:(22) 


INTERNATIONALISM 


Youth and the old world. 30:(3) 
Reorganizing the world. 51:(8) 


INTRENCHMENTS 
See Fortifications, Field. 


INVESTMENTS, Foreign—RG 
Dove in a guilded cage. 55:(10) 


The desert war. 13:(24 

Notes of the week: The Wahabi raids. 13:(34) 

Events in Iraq. 36:(5) 

Turkey and the near east: Iraq. 36:(167) 

Great Britain and the middle east. 35:(22) 

— and the near and middle east. 

) 

Air notes: Iraq. 63:(39) 

The “holy war” in Arabia. 66:(51) 

The defence of Aden. 13:(8) 

The new treaty between Great Britain and Iraq. 
36:(99) 


The Levant in Eastern Asia. 67:(41) 
Matters imperial. 67:(46) 


IRELAND 

Events in Ireland. 36:(23) 

Two Irishmen. 82:(16) 

Ireland—Free state. 83:(10) 

And where does Ireland stand? 115:(7) 

Commonwealth: Mission of thanks. 116:(21). 
Commerce 

Suppression of Irish trade. 27:(4) 
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Description and travel 
St. Patrick's garden. 27:(3) 


Economic conditions 
Ireland: Events in the Free state. 103:(7) 


Politics and government—RG 


Ireland. 47:(10) 
Ireland: Events in the Free state. 103:(7) 


Religious institutions and affairs—RG 
Social life and customs—RG 


IRON industry and trade—RG 
ITALIANS in France 


France's Italian “population.” 66:(42) 


ITALIANS in the United States—RG 


Mussolini's orders to Italians here. 66:(39) 


ITALY 


Fascists abolish universal fone. 36:(42) 

The Syrian mandate. 59:(1) 

The Mafia remembers Mori. 66:(49 

The tension between Austria and Tely. 89:(77) 

Italy: Mafia scotched. 116:(27) 

The league: $300 for - 

Europe’s new crisis. 121: 

Citadels of the resounding ideas. 84:(3) 

When Mussolini thunders “don't” all Italy 
pauses. 84:(8) 

Italy, Jugoslavia and Lilliputia. 46:(2) 

Italy boyy many foreign and domestic problems. 


“Soundings by Mussolini.” 116:(49) 
Italy states her case: Mussolini's Mediter- 
ranean claims. 67:(33) 
Around the world: Central Europe. 67:(49) 
A day with the Duce. 67:(57) 
Around the world: Italy and the Balkans. 
) 


67:(65 
Colonies 


Les possessions d’outre-mer des puissances con- 
tractantes du traité de Waitin 65:(9) 


diti 


y: Internal economic condition. 59:(26) 
Italy: Dictations. 116:(20) 
Emigration 


Foreign penetration in Latin ~ seme immigra- 
tion and colonization. 75:(31) 


eth international economic position. 59:(20) 


Fascist movement 
Real revolution in Italy. 5:(1) 
The philosophic basis of Fascism. 46:(9) 
Mussolini and the Mafia. 78:(29) 
“Commandments.” 116:(50) 
Italian Fascists in foreign countries. 89:(73) 


Finance 
Italy's return to the gold standard. 36:(107) 
Italy’s vigorous deflation policy. 36:(174) 
Stabilizing the lira. 46:(20) 
Italy’s financial policy. 60:(4) 
Italy now on a gold basis. 66:(3) 
Italy: Back on gold. 116:(4) 


Foreign relations 
view Austro-Italian controversy 
concern. 14:(54) 
The perilous magnet of the Balkans. 66:(35) 
Mussolini's orders to Italians here. 66:(39) 
Das heraufziehende gewitter am Balkan und 
Osterreichs neutralitét. 71:(139) 
Italian foreign policy. 89:(61) 


January-March, 1928 


Albania 
Recent Balkan treaties. 36:(105) 
Der und der Italien- 
isch-Albanische vertra 71:(1 
Italy, Jugoslavia and Lilfiputia, 9:(118) 
Austria 
Around the word: Central Europe. 67:(72) 
Mussolini's tyrolean blast of warning. 66:(54) 
Germans or Italians. 121:(25) 
Balkan States 
Competing cultures in the Balkans. 67:(35) 
France 
Around the world: France and =. 67:(19) 
France’s Italian “‘population.”” 66:(42) 
Franco-Italian 89:(48 
Germany 
Germans or Italians. 121:(25) 
Great Britain 
Around the world: Ethiopia to Java. 67:(7) 
Yugoslavia 
Around the world: The Balkans. 67:(73) 
Industries 
Watch Italy industrially. 68:(3) 
Commercialisation of monoplies in Italy. -89: are) 
Nationalisation of Italian industries. 89:(49) 
Politics and government 
See also Italy—Fascist movement. 
Italy. 67: (43) 
The Mafia is dead, a new Sicily is born. 84:(18) 
Italy: No equals. 2 
Austria: Italy baited. 116:(81) 

Italy: Democracy discarded. 116:(91) 
Religious institutions and affairs—RG 
Sardinia 

Italy: Dagger falls. 116:(79) 


ITALY and Austria 
Austria: Italy baited. 116:(81) 


J 
JACKSON, Andrew 
Jackson at New Orleans. 79:(9) 


JAMAICA 
International: On the map; Cuba, Jamaica, 
Haiti, Porto Rico, Guadeloupe, Martinique, 
Barbados. 116:(23) 


JAPAN 
Japan adopts the "aie. 9:(28) 
Events in Japan. :(1) (70) 
Japan rebuilding an empire. 
6:(110) 
Rivalry of Russia, China and Japan in Man- 
churia. 36:(112) 
Business abroad. 67:(37) 
Peasant unrest in Japan. o (19) 
Japan’s oil problem. 66:(50 
The cry of “Asia for the Asieties." 66:(30) 
Japan: Empire notes. 116:(34) 
Japan: Empire tempo. 116:(14) 
Finance 
Aftermath of Japan's panic. 66:(72) 
Panic in Japan. 121:(31) 
Foreign relations 
See also Conference on limitation of naval 
armaments, Geneva, 1927. 

Third side of the triangle; where would Japan 
stand in an Anglo-American war? 55:( is) 
Manchuria: A drama of railways and politics. 

103:(2) 
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JAPAN —Foreign relati ti d 
China 
Ex Oriente lux. 35:(12) 
Maachuria: crux of Chino-Japanese rela- 
tions. 46:(14) 
Around the world: Manchuria and Japan. 
67:(21) 
Russia 
Japan: “Would paralyze.” 116:(15) 
United States 
. Japan: “Would paralyze.” 116:(15) 
Politics and government 
ae of Japan’s diet a strategic move. 
) 


Japan's forthcoming “Tes 59:(3) 


Japan's vote. 
ig 


Japan: two. 116:(83) 
Japanese politics. 89:(12) 
JAY, John 


Chief justice John Jay. 79:(8) 
JOFFRE, Joseph Jacques Cesaire 
Essay sur la doctrine de guerre des coalitions. 
17:(16) 


JUAN Fernandez Island 

A trip to Juan Fernandez. 24:(11) 
JUNIOR Colleges—RG 
JUNIOR high schools—RG 
JUSTICE, Administration of —RG 


K 


History 

The war between Nebraska and Kansas. 80:(1) 
KENYA (Africa) 

The destiny of East Africa. 46:(16) 
KIAOCHOW (China) 

Japanese landing at Tsing-Tao. 32:(24) 
KILMAINE, Charles Jennings (General) 

A beau sabreur of revolutionary France. 29:(6) 
KISSINGER, Private John R. 

What Private Kissinger gave his country. 66:(5) 
KITCHENER of Khartoun, Horatio Herbert 

Kitchener, ist earl 


A criticism of Lord Kitchener’s war record. 
36:(128) 


KITCHENS, Military 
See Subsistence, Military. 
KOSIUSZKO, Tadeusz 


Son of liberty; Kosciuszko’s contribution to our 
war for independence. 105:(6) 


KU Klux Kian—RG 


KANSAS 


L 
LABOR—RG 
L’AIGLON 
The hidden story of L’Aiglon. 84:(7) 
L’Aiglon’s hidden story: the grim end. 84:(13) 
LAND—RG 


LAND-grant colleges 
Land-grant college survey. 


108:(13) 
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LANDING operations 

See Tactics and strategy—Landing operations, 
LANDSCAPE gardening—RG 
LANGUAGE and languages—RG 


LATIN America 

See also Pan Americanism. 
Germanic America and Latin America. 67:(10) 
Can Coolidge win Latin America? 66:(12) 
Germany’s drive for trade. 83:(13) 

Commerce 
Caribbean countries. 68:(2) 
Immigration 

Foreign penetration in Latin America. 75:(31) 


LATIN America and the United States 
See also Pan American conferences. 
Latin fears and Yankee favors. 7:(2) 
America comes of age—in Europe. 9:(23) 
Diplomacy in action at Havana. 55:(9) 
ile Latin America waits. 82:( 
Tall talk from tight lips. 82:(11) 


LATROBE, Col. Osmun 
The Presidency: The Coolidge week. 116:(54) 
LATVIA 
See also Baltic States. 
Events in Latvia. 36:(8) (73) 
Economic conditions 
Latvia. 59:(7) 


LAW—RG 


LAWRENCE, Thomas Edward 


New tales about Lawrence of Arabia. 121:(4) 
Lawrence of Arabia as a buck private. 121:(11) 
The real Colonel Lawrence. 121:(28) 


LEADERSHIP 


The mind of the general. 7:(2) 
Leadership. 32: 


LEAGUE of Nations 
See the League of nations month by month, 
J in issues of Current History. 
Newspapers view Austro-Italian controversy 
with concern. 14:(54) 
Arbitration and outlawry of war at the eighth 
assembly of the League of Nations. 4:(1) 
The evolution of the League of nations. 8:(3) 
Europe's security against war. 9:(24) 
Designs for the palace. 12:(1) 
Scope of the League. 35:(15) 
disarmament proposals at Geneva. 
a and boa bring Vilna dispute before 


The py oes of Nations month by month. 
36:(95) (132) 

Back to - old diplomacy. 51:(6) 

League of Nations day by day. 55:(24) 

The slavery convention of Geneva September 
25, 1926. 60:(1) 

The League of Nations: Disarmament. 59:(19) 

The problem of disarmament. (15 

of the League of Nations. 


Hungary defies the 66:(52) 

ague of Nations in pang 67:(34) 
aroun the world: Here and there in Europe. 
Eight i of the League. 67:(58) 

Around the world: 67:(72) 
Alliances and security. 67:(85) 

Heere und flotten: Vélkerbund. 71:(148) 


European balance of at 75:(29) 
Vilna and the League. 78:(42) 
France and the I eague. 83. (17) 
The contemporary colonial movement in Ger- 
many. 91:(2) 
Austria: Sugar plum. 116:(71) 
The League: Powers flouted. 116:(96) 
League’s eighth anniversary. 89:(20) 
The security committee at Geneva. 89:(59) 
Protocol for the pacific settlement of inter- 
national disputes 
Plea for the protocol. 47:(4) 
United States 
Independence or isolation? 20:(5) 
Consequences of — 82:(18) 
America not in it. 86:(3) 


LEARNING and scholarship 


Learned men and scientists. 87:(3) 
Pursuit of 108:(6 
Prizes and the improvement of scholarship. 


109:(2) 
School attendance and scholarship. 109:(3) 


Democracy and scholarship. 108:(57) 
LENIN, Nikolai (Viadimer Hiich Ulyanov) 
Lenin, a legend in the making. 78:(17) 


LETTERING 
Proper use of lettering. 56:(6) 


LIAISON 

Liaison between wo A and field artillery 
within a division. 44: 

Liaison. 71:(59) 

Zusammenwirken der flieger mit erdstreit- 
kraften. 71:(142) 


LIBERALISM 


See also Radicalism. 
aie and its work. 37:(1) (5) (7) (11) 
American civil liberties union. 37:(3) 
Dictating to the future. 82:(20 
The prejudices of liberalism. 106:(26) 


LIBERIA 


Commerce 
Commonwealth: Global rubber war. 116:(97) 
LIBRARIES—RG 
The public library as a factor in education. 
36:(54) 


LIBRARIES, Military 
Denmark 
Das militir-bibliothekswesen der Nordischen 
Staaten. 71:(145) 
France 


Das in Frankreich und 
Polen. 71:(41) 


Germany 
Die militarbiichereien. 71:(30) 
Poland 


Das militairbibliothekswesen in Frankreich und 
Polen. 71:(41) 


Norway 


Das militir-bibliothekswesen der Nordischen 
Staaten. 71:(145) 


LIFE 
Complete living as the goal of education. 41:(3) 
LIGGETT, Hunter 
Post-war 
15:(30) 


review of American Generalship.’ 
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LINCOLN, Abraham 
line. the most lied about man in the world. 


Lincoln writes home: Two hitherto unpublished 
utobiography at fifty. 49:(1) 
Mary Todd Lincoln. 64:(1) (3) 
Abraham Lincoln and Daniel Boone in Pennsyl- 
vania. 70:(2) 
's country, Sangamon County,. 
A. Lincoln, teller of stories. 79: as) 
Lincoln at ’Ford’s theatre. 79:(19) 
Lincoln's first (address). 
Lincoln’s home city. 79:(21) 
A day with Lincoln. 83. tia) 
Lincoln gazes from many pedestals. 
Southerner views Lincoln. 113:(5) 
Just Abraham Lincoln. 105:(5) 


LINCOLN, Benjamin 

Benjamin Lincoln, farmer, soldier. 79:(6) 
LINDBERGH, Charles Augustus, 1902—RG. 
LIQUOR problem—RG 
LITHUANIA 


See also Baltic States. 
The League: Powers flouted. 


79:(20) 


84:(12) 


116:(96) 


Lithuania. 59:(9) 


Foreign relations 
Lithuania and Poland end seven-year “state 
of war.”” 36:(104) 
Germany 
Germany and Lithuania. 89:(44) 
Poland 
by - as skeleton in the League’s cupboard. 


:(8) 
Lithuania and Poland bring Vilna dispute before 
League. :(40) 
of Lithuania-Poland disputes. 


New phases 
36:(157) 
The little Entente. 35:(23) 
Anes the world: Here and there in Europe. 


7:(20) 
Vilna and the League. 78:(42) 
LITTLE Entente, The (Czechoslovakia, Yugo- 
slavia and Rumania) 
Europe’s new crises. 121:(24) 
The Little Entente. 35:(23) 
LOANS, Foreign—RG 
Supervision of foreign loans. 106:(7) 


LOCARNO’pact 


L’Organisation politique de l'Europe au ler 
1928. 

Alliances and security. 67:(85) 

The security committee at Geneva. 89:(59) 


LOGISTICS 
The service of supply. 16:(6) 
Railroad traffic in peace and war. 72:(21) 
Bewegliche truppenkérper. 71:(17) 
Mechanization. 104:(7) 

LOUISIANA 
Our repudiated state debts. 46:(15) 


LOYALTY, Military 
What loyalty comprises. 58:(17 
Loyalty vs. allegiance and 58:(52) 
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LUDWIG, Emil 


Ludwig: The story of a fighter. 87:(14) 
A biographical lion comes a-hunting. 84:(6) 


M 
MACEDONIA 
The Macedonian organization yesterday and 
today. 46:(21) 
The Macedonian problem. 63:(24) 


MACEO, General Antonio. . . y Grajales 


La Ruta de Maceo. 23:(14) 
Discurso del Capitan Auditor Rafael Gaspar 
Montoro, (Cuba). 23:(2) 


MACHINE guns 

Military science: Machine guns. 7:(6) 

"A world of change. 13:(16) 

The infantry organization. 13:(18) 

Test infantry M. G. defence. 14:(35) 

Coordination of the artillery and machine-gun 

fire plan in the attack. 17:(20 

Targeting the Browning machine gun. 69:(6) 
Germany 

Machine guns in the German army. 59:(14) 


MacNIDER, Hanford 
Assistant Secretary resigns. 15:(2) 


MAFIA, Italian 
The Mafia remembers Mori. 66:(49) 
The Mafia is dead, a new Sicily is born. 84:(18) 
Italy— Mafia scotched. 116:(27) 


MAN—RG 


MANCHURIA 

Chinese protest against American loan to South 
Manchuria railway. 36:(37) 

age Russia, China and Japan in Manchuria. 

:(112) 

Manchuria: The crux of Chino-Japanese rela- 
tions. 46:(14) 

soqees the world: Manchuria and China. 
67:(21) 

duty to drop Manchurian loan. 
78:(38) 


Manchuria: A drama of railways and politics. 
103:(2) 


MANDATES and Mandatory states 


See also under the general mandatory states. 
The origin of the mandates system. 46:(8) 
The contemporary colonial movement in Ger- 

many. 91:(2) 


MANEUVERS 


Tactical exercises planned. 14:(4) 
Tactical training exercise. 15:(4) 
Tactical exercises planned. 15:(6) 
Maneuvers a la mode. 58:(44) 
Die darstellung des artilleriefeuers im infan- 
teriegefecht. 71:(86) 
Air 


Die Italienischen luftmanéver. 71:(9) 


Czechoslovakia 

Die diesjahrigen manéver im Frankreich, En- 
gland, Italien, Polen und der Tschechoslowakei. 
71:(20) 

France 

Die diesjahrigen manéver im Frankreich, 
gland, Italien, Polen und der Tschechoslowakei. 
71:(20) 


Great Britain 


Die diesjahrigen manéver im Frankreich, En- 
os.) Italien, Polen und der Tschechoslowakei. 


Army ES The mechanized force. 104:(9) 

be —— foree and maneuvers. 104:(21) 

The work of the armoured brigade. 104:(34) 
Poland 


Die diesjahrigen manéver im Frankreich, En- 
land. — Polen und der Tschechoslowakei. 


Russia 
Maneuvers of the Soviet army, September, 1927. 
59:(31) 


Von der manévern der Roten armee. 71:(10) 
United States 
Cavalry 
lst Cavalry division maneuvers. 28:(6) 


MANUFACTURERS—RG 
MAPS and mapping 


Aerial 


Example of mapping with aerial help. 72:(18) 
Aerocartograph. 72:(25) 


Commercial 
Cape-to-Cairo motor road. 89:(85) 
MARCHES and marching 
marching of Japanese infantry. 


Across Texas with a portee battery. 58:(5) 
A mechanized formation. 63:(1) 


Cavalry 
Accidents—By flood and field. 29:(8) 


MARINE Corps School 


See Schools, Service (U.S.). 


MARINES 


United States—Marine Corps 
Marines in Nicaragua saved by airplanes. 1: i$} 
Marine Corps needs increased personnel. 14:(29 
Reorganize Marines in China. 14:(52) 

Our Marines helping Nica: 9:(4) 
Dedication of the Carmick Memorial, New 
Orleans. 69:(1) 

ee Im officers and specialists. 69:(2) 
Signal notes. 69:(7) 
Target practice notes. 69:(9) 
a) of Marine Corps forces in Nicaragua. 
The Marine Corps engineer battalion. 72:(16) 
A “Bamboo war” under the tropic wun) 84:(17) 
Nicaragua: Marines trapped. 116:(12 
Nicaragua: More Marines killed. 116:(94) 
The Cabinet: Nicaragua. 116:(106) 

Samoa (1899) 


A naval episode of 1899. 118:(13) 


MARKING system 


Grading in drawing courses. 56:(4) 
Centiles versus banks per cent. 108:(27) 


MARKSMANSHIP 


— 1928 hold for the shooters of America? 

The Shaker aiming device. 10:(7) 

Class on national matches. 14:(31) 

From the world’s scrap-book: The flash-spotter 
(Photograph.) 54:(10) 


Haiti Gendarmerie 
Haiti Gendarmerie active. 14:(7) 
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a? 


ter 


Japan: infantry 
Japanese infantry firing. 59:(32) 
Machine guns 
Combat ran and combat practice for the 
National Guard. 58:(53) 
Targeting the Browning machine gun. 69:(6) 
Revolver 
Some notes on the .38-40 revolver. 10:(9) 
Rifle 
in the telescopic rifle sight. 
Japanese infantry firing. 
Target practice notes. 69: 


MARNE, Battle of the, me 
See World war—campaigns and battles. 
MARTINIQUE 
a gor On the map; Cuba, Jamaica, 


, Porto Rico, Guadeloupe, Martinique, 
Barbados. 116:(23) 


McCLELLAN, George Brinton 
The young Napoleon's spy. 17:(23) 
MASARYK, Thomas Carrigue 


Recollections of my (28) 
Masaryk’s dream. 116:(76 


MATHEMATICS—RG 
MAYAS 


Summary of eanieton work in middle 
America in 1927. 24:(18) 
Time and American archaeology. 24:(20) 
In quest of ruined cities. 111:(4) 
phering Mayan mysteries. 111:(5) 


MECHANIZATION and motorization 

“Aut curso, aut cominus armis.” 17:(30) 

Armored car unit formed. 14:(25) 

Some aspects of mechanization: Reconnaissance 
and protection. 13:(25) 

Some aspects of mechanization: Training and 
umpiring. 13:(28) 

A world of change. 13:(16) 

“Mechanisation.” 13:(9) 

of mechanization—Command. 

) 

Army motorization in France. 21:(1) 

Moving cavalry by truck. 32:(15) 

Mechanizing the art of war. 32:(12) 

Das reiterregiment der zukunst. 71:(53) 

Glamour of cavalry not dimmed by motor 
transport. 4:(2) 

Experiment in mechanization. 58:(16) 

Motorization—Tactics—Organization. 58:(35) 

Cavalry takes armored cars. 15:(23 

Will motors displace animals? 15: (24) 

Mechanization of combat forces. 15:(26) 

To form mechanized force. 14: ts) 

Some aspects of mechanization: Tanks and air- 
eraft—II. 13:(38) 

Mechanisation in India. 13:(29) 

Some aspects of mechanization: ‘Tanks and air- 
craft—I. 13:(83) 

The future of war. 45:(3) 

Armored vehicles. 45:(6) 


on broad lines. 45:(10) 
The work of the armoured brigade. 45:(12) 
Die entwicklung mechanischer farrzeuge fir 
a lastbeférderungszwecke im heere. 


Der mechanische und der 52:(1) (4) 
Motor equipment of the army. 
zésische deganken iiber 


The necessity for a reorganization of infantry } 
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Bewegliche truppenkérper. 71:(17) 

Die englische motortruppe. 71:(38) 

kriegsdauer. 71:(80) 

Capt. B. H. Liddell Hart: Der wiederaufrau 
moderner armeen. 71:(81) 

Veweene von radfarrern bei leichten truppen. 

Automotive equipment and development. 72:(13) 

mechanized formation. ) 
fay training: The lessons of 1927. 63: (6) 
or armour. 63:(8) 

The rdwell system. 63:(13) 

The impatience of an instrument. 62:(13) 

An armoured brigade. 104:(35 

The work of the armored brigade. 

The “mechanization” of war. 104:(32) > 

artillery cf armoured fighting vehi- 
cles. 

Standardisation of mechanical fighting vehicles. 
104:(18) 

Back to armor. 104:(16) 

Tank wars of the future. 104:(14) 

“1930.” 104:(10) 

Aray training. The mechanized force. 104: 


Mechanization. 104:(7) 
The Sa force and maneuvers, 1927. 
) 
Possible future developments of armoured me- 
chanical vehicles and their effect on tactics. 


104:(6) 
Les problémes de la motorisation. 98:(1) 


Cavalry 


Portee cavalry. 28:(5) 
“Portee cavalry.” 58:(4) 


Field artillery 
Across Texas with a Portee battery. 58:(5) 


France 
gedanken iiber heeresmotorisierung. 
Great Britain 


Die englische motortruppe. 71:(38) 

Motorisation et conceptions militaires Britan- 
niques. ) 

United States 

Mechanization study complete. 14:(32) 

Mechanized force of all arms. 15:(1) 

Army progress. 32:(17 

Factories to submit autos for military field tests 
at Meade. 114:(3) 

Camp Holabird prepares to put a motorized 
army in the field. 114:(5) 


MEDICAL MEDICINE—RG 
MEDICAL corps 


See Medical service, Military. 


MEDICAL service, Military 


See also Veterinary service, Military. 


Women nurses with the Union forces during the 
Civil War. 73:(4) 

Annual report of a Surgeon General, U. S. 
Navy, 1927. 73:(5) 

Medical service in cavalry maneuvers. 73:(8) 

A review of the base eed Ae roblem in America, 
France, and the Army of ecupation. 73:(10) 

Field service. 73:(11) (15) 

Annual report of the Surgeon General, U. S. 
Army, 1927. 73:(12) 

The chemistry of the Chemical Warfare Service 
and of protection against them. 73:(14) 

— ane transports emergency cases. 


) 
Sanitation at the sword’s point. 48:(4) 
Aesculapius buys an aeroplane: Medical air 
services in war and peace. 54:(6) 


. 
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MEDICAL service, Military—continued 
What Private Kissinger gave his country. 66:(5) 
= medical service of an infantry division being 
anized. 73:(1) 
Recalle lections of some old army medical officers. 


Recollections of old medical officers: Brigadier 
General B. J. D. Irwin. 73:(16) 
First casualties in the A.E.F. 73: (17) 


Cuba 
Buministre de material sanitario en el ejercito. 


Great Britain 
Health of the army (1926). 13:(39) 
MEDINA, Eduardo Diez de 
The new minister of Bolivia. 24:(9) 


MENTAL hygiene—RG 
Ments! hygiene in the high school. 
Coll mental health department. 
Social basis of mental health. 115:(6) 
MERCHANT marine—RG 
Pershing urges marine. 14:(11) 
Merchant marine and national ities, 15:(15) 
Air merchant marine. 32:(37) 


Uber handelsflotten und ay bestimmung fir 
den krieg. 712(76) 
Merchant marine. 111:(7) 
Sea power and the merchant marine. 106:(19) 
Transportation: Selling out. 116:(67) 
MESOPOTAMIA 
See Iraq. 
MESSES 
See Subsistence, Military. 
MEXICAN forged documents 
Probing the Mexican bribe cha 
Forgery as to the nation. 78:(40 
MEXICANS in the United Sites 
The docile Mexicans. 106:(22 
A statement on Mexicar a 
MEXICO 


The land and wey laws of Mexico. 4:(7) 
Mexican policies. 9:(9) 

Legislation. 24:(3) 

Cultural and social cooperation with Mexico. 


24:(7) 
36:(36) (92) (134) 


61:(13) 
115:(4) 


66:(77), 


106:(23) 


Other events in Mexico. 
Mexico’s modification cil law—alleged secre! 
Mexican documents. 36:(45) 
Latin America. 67:(38) 
What's wrong with Mexico. 86: (7) 
Mexico: Peso diplomacy. 116:(11 
Term’ extended, Catholics jailed. 
Mexico's worries. 121:(16) 
Imperialism or progress’? 121:(17) 
Commerce 
Agriculture, industry and commerce. 24:(5) 
(13) (21) 
Economic conditions 
Economic and financial affairs. 24:(14) 


Finance 


Economic and financial affairs. 24:(14) 
Mexico facing a serious financial 


36:(133) 
Foreign relations 


See also United States—foreign relations. 
International treaties. 24:(23) 


Argentina 
Other events in South America: Argentina. 
36:(88) 
China 
International treaties. 24:(2) 
Pan American Republic 
International treaties. 24:(2) 
United States 
International treaties. 24:(2) 
It to advertise. 78: sat 
t Morrow agrees wi 
History 
Civil wars 
The corral of death. 67:(17) 
Legislation 
Legislation. 24:(15) 
Politics and government 
Whither Mexico? 82:(24) 

Religious institutions and affairs 
Letter on the Mexican situation. 27:(1) 
Struggle in Mexico in 1927. 74:(4) 

Social conditions 
Rivera and Mexican nationalism. 87:(5) 


MEXICO and the United States 
of friendship. 9:(20) 
Mexico and an awakened administration. 55:(2) 


MIDDLE Europe 
See Central Europe. 
MILITARY... 
For other subjects see so modified, e.g., 
Military education see Military 
MILITARY life and customs 
See Army life. 
MIND—RG 
MINES and mineral resources—RG 
MISSISSIPPI 
Our repudiated state debts. 46:(15) 
MOBILIZATION of industries 
See Industrialism, Military. 
MONROE Doctrine 
Latin fears and Yankee favors. 7:(3) 
Applications of the Monroe Doctrine and 
corollaries derived therefrom. 75:(2) 
Islands for debts. 86:(1) 
MORALE 
See also Discipline. 
A resurrection. 58:(42) 
The songs that rouse the army's spirit. 84:(20) 


MOROCCO 
Morocco: French zone. 63:(31) 
Morocco: Spanish zone. 63:(32) 
Motoring in Morocco. 67:(27) 
The Cabinet: 
Trans-Sahara To 
Proposed Gibraltar Straits tunnel. 89:(38) 


MORROW, Dwight Whitney 
Mexico warms to Mr. Morrow. 84:(10) 


MOTOR—RG 


MOTORCYCLISTS, Military 
See Cyclists and motorcyclists, Military. 


ith Mexico. 78:(8) 
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MOTOR transport 

See Transportation, Military—Motor. 
MOUNTAIN artillery 

See Field artillery. 


MULES 
How a mule exhibits ‘More horse sense than a 
horse.” 66:(11) 
Army and Navy: Mule. 116:(66) 


MUNITIONS 


See Ordnance. 
Army and Navy: Munitions. 116:(7) 


MUSCLE Shoals project—RG 
MUSEUMS, Military 


Germany 
The army museum at Munich, Bavaria. 72:(1) 
MUSIC—RG 


MUSKETRY 
See Infantry. 


MUSSOLINI, Benito 

A day with the Duce. 67:(57) 

Mussolini on Washington. 83:(15) 

The foibles of the austere Mussolini. 84:(23). 

When Mussolini thunders “don’t” all Italy 
pauses. 84:(8) 

Mussolini now. 106: @) 

Italy: See Bene. 6:(10) 

“Soundings 

Italy: No 116:(80) 


N 
I, of the French 
also ars—Europe—Napoleonic wars 
Sot 7801804). 


Napoleon, Jefe del e 28:(4) 
62:(6) 
The hidden story of L’Ai 84:(7) 
L’Aiglon’s hidden story: The grim end. 84:(13) 
NATIONAL characteristics—RG 
NATIONAL defense 
The role of the in impe: rial defense. 17:(31) 
The renunciation of war. M3: ( 
National defense division of A.S.M.E. to hold 
industrial preparedness meeting. 16:(7) 
Industrial prepgredness requires an “approved 
defense project.” 16: (10) 
State views of defense. 14:(57) 
Patriotic conference ends. 14:( 4) 
Merchant marine and national defense. 15:(15) 


116:(49) 


General — ture. 15:(19) 
Peace and preparedness. 

Vigilance price of Ibert (6) 

tates disarm without agreement? 
Money for defense. 

Country’s weal 32:(8) 


The army too small. 
Facts for Pacifists. $2:(13) 
7 Davis is right as all our history proves. 


Ces "States foreign policy since the World 
ar: 

The people do not make war. 58:(24) 

“Tt ain’t going to rain no — 58:(10) 

War as a relic of savegery. 58:(6) 

The foundations of war controlled. > (11) 
Das problem der vol 


71:(118) 
The national defense. 86:(2) 
Women on national defense. 79:(26) 


January-March, 1928 


and tn war. 116: 
in war. Tia 
the man.” 118:( 
France 
France: Coordination of national defense. 59:(29) 
Germany 
Pee, and military societies in Germany. 
r ihre bestimmung fir 
den kreig. 
Die im deutschen 
reich. 71:(88) 
Great Britain 
pra An imperial necessity. 45:(17) 
Italy 


I Condition of national defense. 59:(22) 
of war. 59:(30) 


NATIONAL education association—RG 
NATIONAL guard 


See The National gy in issues of Military 
Engineer; Infantry 
strength, 184, 14:(33) 
Training 
and combat practice for the 
National Guard. 58:(53 
ld training camps, National Guard. 58:(54) 


NATIONAL parks and reserves—RG 


National parks in winter. 79:(5) 


NATIONALIST party (China) 


See China—Nationalist movement. 


NAVAL armaments 


See Navies. 


NAVAL conference, Three-power 


See Conference on of naval 
armaments, 


NAVAL officers 


Relations of naval officers to consular officers. 
58:(28) 


NAVAL War College 


See Schools, Service (U.S.) 


The n Palestine. 13: (27) 

The selection and defense of naval bases. 32:(25) 

= —— of the fighting services. 
4 ) 

Naval parity? The outlook after Geneva. 51:(2) 

The birth a staff system. 63:(2) 

~—— uses for seaplanes and flying boats. 63:(14) 
A submarine experience. 67:(32) 

Forty-four hours on the How Ger- 
mans save submarines. 67:(50 

= m= of the seas: The real naval issue. 

‘he wily submarine eludes all nets. 84:(24) 

The naval problem. 103:(1) 

$ea power and the merchant marine. 106:(19) 

3attleships and battle cruisers. 106:(28) 

The a Hydrographic Bureau, Mon- 
aco. 

The future of the submarine. 121:(27) 
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NAVIES 
See also Navy, U.S. 
Airplanes and guns. 20:(11) 
Scores British 14:(48) 
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NAVIES of the world (Foreign) 


See also Na Notes, in issues of Journal of 
the Royat United Service Institution; Heere 
und Flotten in Militdr-Wochenblait; Pro- 
fessional Notes in Naval Institute Proceed- 


ings. 
Der genwirtige riistungsstand der flotten. 
71:{22) 


Argentina 


A pa New submarines for Argentina navy. 
5:(21) 


Australia 

New Australian submarines. 13:(21) 
Belgium 

Heere und flotten: Belgien. 71:(109) 
Canada 


Do we need a Canadian navy? 25:(1) 


France 

France regaining her sea power. 66:(31) 
Around the world: France. 67:(47) 
Heere und flotten: Frankreich. 71:(111) 
France: Communist demonstrations. 75:(19) 
France: New building program; resumé of naval 

policy and organization. 75:(25) 
France. 116:(78) 


Germany 
After the German “post-war trance”’: Fighting 
ships in being. 54:(11) 
Germany's naval mystery. 66:(57) 
Rangliste der deutschen reichsmarine. 
Trapped in a submarine. 121:(10) 
Germany: Not one. 116:(3) 


Great Britain 

New Australian submarines. 13:(21) 

The record of a year: The Royal — 13:(5) 

American ships and British opinion. 9:(13) 

The naval question. 9:(3) 

British naval material. 

Disarmament talk. 45:(1) 

The navy’s staff system. 45:(2) 

Naval parity? The outlook after Geneva. — (2) 

Britain’s navy comes to judgment. 55:(22 

A battleship adventure. e voyage of ‘he 
“Kasuga.” 63:(5) 

Naval traditions. 63:(12) 

Heere und flotten: England. 71:(110) 

aA Britain: Visits to Singapore naval base. 
5:(15 

Great Britain: British navy building program. 
75:(16) 


71:(146) 


Groat Britain: Queen Eliz zabeth; Nelson; Glorious 
and Courageous; Berwick; Adventure; Amazon 
(destroyer) 75:(26) 


The naval problem. 103:(1) 


Greece 


Greece: Renovation of matériel. 75:(14) 


Japan 
A battleship adventure. The voyage of the 
“Kasuga.” 63:(5) 
Heere und flotten: Japan. 71:(112) 
Japan: Replacement program. 75:(7) 
Japan: Naval review. 75:(8) 
Japan: Explosion on board Tokiwa 75:(9) 
Japan: Completion of ships. 75:(10) 
Japan: Launching or Sets of ships; 
grand maneuvers. 75:(27 


Peru 
Other events in South America: 
Poland 


Polens zugang zum meere. 
flotten: Polen. 


Peru. 36:(85) 


71:(85) 


Heere un 71:(113) 
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Militar politisches aus russland. 71:(90) 
Heere und flotten: Ruszland. 71:(114) 


military organization—special report. 
Spain 
Spanish “decadence” from a new angle. 36:(48) 
Yugoslavia 


Around the world: The Balkans. 67:(73) 
NAVIGATION 


The International Hydrographic Bureau, Mon- 
aco. 118:(7) 
NAVY Department 
Building the United States of Germany. 66:(45) 
NAVY, United States 
See also Professional notes, in issues of U. S. 
Naval Institute Proceedings. 
Programmes and propaganda. 13:(20) 
Increase is forecast in navy prog m bill. 14:(46) 
States disarm without agreement? 
: ) 
Scores British propaganda. 14:(48) 
Editors express regret at curtailment of navy 
building program. 14:(41) 
Hawaiian maneuvers planned. 14:(16) 
Unwarranted navy criticism is assailed. 14:(23) 
Cruiser construction program formulated. 14:(27) 
Navy building program. 15:(3) 
Navy building program—the 1928 naval build- 
ing program. 15:(28) 
American ships and ‘a opinion. 9:(13) 
The naval question. 9:(3) 
Such stuff as wars are made of. 30:(2) 
The American Navy. 36:(97) 
Great wall or big stick? Naval problems and 
policy of America. 47:(18) - 
— The outlook after Geneva. 
blame for our submarine disasters? 


For a huge fleet—steel or paper. 66:(4) 
America ate the world to end the submarine. 


66:(3 
bi “Big Navy” Congressman hears from home. 
bi 2 Sateen Navy and the American empire. 
(36) 


Heere und flotten: Vereinigte staaten. 71:(115) 

Bone of naval contention. 82:(1) 

The naval program. 87:(8) 

Why this naval program? 87:(13) 

United States: Nava new program— 
present strength of the fleet. 63:(21) 

The naval problem. 103:(1) 

Interim observations from the United States. 


103:(5) 
Battleships and battle cruisers. 106:(28) 
Destroyers. 106:(8) 
Army and navy: Waging peace. 116:(56) 


Army and navy: Little eee. 116: (64) 
Safety for our submarines. 121:( 


The battle fleet in 1908. 118:(10). 


Samoa (1899) 
A naval episode of 1899. 118:(13) 


NEBRASKA 
History 
The war between Nebraska and Kansas (over 
the true location of the Pike-Pawnee Indian 
vil where the Spanish flag came down and 
the Stars and Stripes went up). 80:(1) 


NELSON, Horatio, Viscount, 1758-1805 
The death-mask of Nelson. 54:(3) 


NETHERLANDS 
Events in Holland. 36:(17) (75) 
Colonies 
Islands for debts. 86:(1) 
Commerce 
Commonwealth: Global rubber war. 116:(97) 
Description and travel 
Most peaceful country in Europe. 55:(14) 
Public debts 
Islands for debts. 86:(1) 
NEUTRALITY 
The diplomatic silence. 86:(5) 


NEWSPAPERS—RG 


ba a and the affairs of nations. 


NEW Zealand 


Events in New Zealand. 36:(82) 
New Zealand. 103:(10) 


NICARAGUA 
Our Marines helping Nicaragua. 9:(4) 
Legislation. 24:(3) 
General notes. 24:(17) 
Events in Nicaragua. 36:(35) 
Events in Central America: Nicaragua. 36:(91) 
Nicaragua. 63:(23) 
ter, of Nicaragua; Bandit or patriot? 


Latin America. 67:(38) 
oa of Marine Corps forces in Nicaragua. 


Who's what in Nicaragua. 83:(7) 

Nicaragua: Marines trapped. 116:(12) 

Nicaragua: Defy! Marines erenrew 116:(17) 
) 


Nicaragua: Parting shots. 116:( 
American intervention 
Nicaragua, “B0e(8)" policy our government has 
pursui 

Nicaragua’ s jungles fly the Joll ae 55:(5) 
It seems to Broun. 
When is war not a war? 2( 
What they die for. 78:(11) 
On to Nicaragua. 78:(13) 
Who makes our wars? 78:(15) 
Nicaraguan farce. 78:(21) 
Can we get out of Nicaragua? 78:(23) 
How to get out of Nicaragua. 82:(8) 

“Bamboo war” under the sun. 84:(17) 
Our troubles in Nicaragua. ) 
Nicaragua: More Marines killed. 116:(94) 
The Cabinet: Nicaragua. 116:(106) 

Commerce 
Agriculture, industry and commerce. 24:(5) 
(18) (21) 
Constabulary 

Marine Corps forces in Nicaragua. 

2(10) 


Constitution 
Nicaragua's constitution. 78:(24) 


Finance 
What is the truth about Nicaragua and Wall 
street? 87:(11) 
Nicaragua's new bondage. 78:(31) 


History 
Civil war, 1926- 
Sandino. 78:(5) 
With Sandino in Nicaragua. 78:(25) 
Politics and government 
The Cabinet: Nicaragua. 116:(106) 


January-March, 1928 


Jungle journalism. 
Foreign news—Nicaragua: Triumph lights. 
116:(112) 
NICHOLAS I1, Czar of Russia 


The fall of the Russian Empire. I: The Tsarina 
and Rasputin. 20:(2) 
The fall of the Russian Empire II: The end of 
the monarchy. 20:(4) 
The fall of the Russian Empire. III: The last 
days of the Romanovs. 20:(9) 


NILE river 
Nile valley 


Around the world: Ethiopia to Java. 67:(7) 
— problems of the Nile valley. 


NOBILE, Umberto—RG 
NONCOMMISSIONED officers 
See Enlisted personnel. 
NORTH Carolina 
Our repudiated state debts. 46:(15) 
NORTHWEST 
Red men of the Northwest. 9:(12) 
NORWAY 
Events in Norway. 36:(10) 
in Northern Europe: Norway. 
“Pinks” fall. 116:(63) 
Norway: Not radical. 116:(73) 
Economic condition 
Scandinavian customs union. 89:(13) 
Politics and government 
“Pink” cabinet. 116:(45) 
NUTRITION—RG 
NYASALAND 
The destiny of East Africa. 46:(16) 


oO 
OFFENSIVE combat 
See Tactics & strategy—Offensive combat. 


OFFICERS, Army 
See Army officers. 


OIL—RG 
Japan's oil problem. 66:(50) 


Olpolitik und angelsichsischer imperilismus. 
71:(37) 


ORDNANCE 


Seventeenth century ordnance. 32:(34) 
Ordnance procurement and supply. 72:(20) 


Aircraft 
Aircraft armament. 16:(1) 
Aircraft armament development. 16:(2) 
Military airplanes: Their equipment for offence 
and defence. 16:(4) 
Testing aircraft armament. 16:(5) 


Ammunition 
The hand gun hobby. 10:(6) 
A new .25 caliber cartridge. 10:(11) 
The manufacture and testing of .22 caliber 
cartridges. 10:(12) 
‘Notes on military weapons and ammunition. 


15:(5) 
Styles in ammunition. 16:(8) 
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ORDNANCE-—A itio 


Guns 
Shrapnel and H. E. 62:(12) 
Arms (small arms) 

The 7.62-mm Russian rifle. 10:(2) 

The new Savage rifie. 10:(3) 

Give me the revolver. 10:(4) 

Elephant rifles. 10:(5) 

The hand gun hobby. 10:(6) 

The manufacture and testing of .22-caliber 
rifle. 10:(8) 

Some notes on the .38-40 revolver. 10:(9) 

* ~ ice in the telescopic rifle sight. 
0:( 

The Stahl-Niedener sleeve-lock, 
safety, and aperture rear sight for oS 
field rifles. 10:(13) 


Guns and a ition develop t progressing 


6:(11) 
= the world’s scrap-book: The Flash-spotter. 
0) 


een submachine gun. 69:(5) 
Das leichte maschinegewehr K E 7. 171:(112) 
Post-war infantry tactics and weapons. 72:(19) 
Etude historique succincte des appareils de 

visée pour le tir contre avions des armes porta- 

tives de petit calibre. 100:(7) 

Artillery materiel 
Germany 
Technischer rundblick. 71:(92) 
Automotive 

Automotive equipment and development. 72:(13) 


Ballistics 


Application of photography on a moving film 
for the measurement of the initial velocity 
= the study of the motion of projectiles. 


2.:(33) 

Ballistik. 71:(29) 

Guns 
New 105-mm Howitzer adopted. 14:(13) 
The new army gun: 105-mm. 15:(13) 
Improved guns. 32:(11) 
New anti-aircraft gun (105-mm). 32:(41) 

Powder 
Smokeless powder in the U. S. Army. 16:(9) 
Tank guns 

The problem of the tank gun sight. 


Weapons 
Notes on military weapons and ammunition. 


15:(5) 
Post-war infantry tactics and weapons. 72:(19) 
“Prepare for tanks!"" 62:(7) 


Fire power or armour. 63:(8) 
Antitank 
Army training—gun vs. tank. 104:(19) 
Modern antitank weapons. 104:(20) 
France 
Zusammenschliisse in der chemischen 
schweren riistungsindustrie England 
Frankreichs. 71:(35) 
Great Britain 


Zusammenschliiisse in der chemischen 
schweren riistungsindustrie Englands 
Frankreichs. 71:(35) 


104:(29) 


ORGANIZATION 


Motorization—tactics—organization. 58:(35) 
Zur landsmannschaftlichen bezeichnung der 
truppenteile. 71:(50) 


ORGANIZATION, Military 
See also under each arm or branch; See also 
Field forces. 
Gebirgstruppen. 71:(52) 
Gedanken iiber eine kiinftige wehrmacht. 
71:(61) 
ORGANIZED Reserves 
See Reserves, Organized. 
OSOVIAKHIM (Sojus Osoviakhim S.S.S.R.) 
Short history of the Osoviakhim. 63:(35) 
OUTDOOR life—RG 
OUTLAWRY of war 
See International security. 
OUTPOSTS 
See Security and concealment 
OVENS 
See Subsistence, Military. 
OVERSEAS expeditions 
See Tactics & strategy—Overseas expeditions. 
OXFORD and Asquith, Herbert Henry 
Asquith, 1st Earl of 
Lord Oxford and Asquith. 


P 


13:(30) 


PACIFISM 


See also Communism; Radicalism; 

patriotic movements; Liberalism; Socialism. 
See also The enemy within our gates, in 

monthly issues of Nati Republic. 

Facts for Pacifists. :(18) 

Propaganda methods. “87: (14) 

Pacifism in college men. 73:(3) 

Life blood of — 79:(11) 

Pacifism and histo 79:(25) 

Army and navy: Little big-navy. 116:(64) 


PACK... , 
See Transportation, Military —Animal—Pack; 
Equipment, Military. 
PALESTINE 


Events in Palestine. 36:(4) 

Ten years of Zionist activity in Palestine. 36: is) 
Turkey and the Near East: Palestine. 36:(166) 
Sa and the near and middle west. 


Anti- 


Antiquities 
Crusader’s fortress excavated. 111:(2) 


Finance 
Around the word: Ethiopia to Java. 67:(7) 


PANAMA 


General notes. 24:(17) 

Events in Panama. 36:(31) 

Panama, the mecca of the tired traveller. 88:(1) 
Aviation week in Panama, January 9 to 16, 1928. 


88:(2) 
Sylvan charm of Panama. 88:(5) 


Commerce 
Agriculture, industry and commerce. 
(13) (21) 
Foreign relations 
Colombia 
International treaties. 24:(2) 


History 
Scots_Darien colony in Panama. 88:(4) 


24:(5) 
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PANAMA canal 
See weekly issues of Panama Canal Record. 
When Goethals made o dirt fly. 66:(32) 
Traffic increase. :(6) 
The Panama canal. 96:(1) 
Panama canal needs some water. 111:(8) 


PANAMA canal zone 
Where east beat west; Chinese gardeners. 70:(6) 


PAN America 
Around the world: Pan-American comments 
67:(68) 


PAN American conferences 

U. S. editors hail Pan-American conference as 
highly successful. 14:(30) 

The Americans meet at Havana. 9:(11) 

What happened at Havana? 9:(22) 

roe — successful Pan-American conferences. 

4:(6) 

Pan American problems at the Havana confer- 
ence. 36:(130) 

Sixth international conference of American 
states. 58:(33) 

Latin America: Cuba. 59:(28) 

Pan American congress, 1928. 

La conference de la Havane. 65:(5) 

Hughes reassures our 66:(23) 

Intervention’s victory at Havana. 66:(44) 

The _ conference in Latin-American eyes. 
66:(47) 

Around the world: Havana, 1928. 67:(8) 

Pan-American conference Havana. 75:(1) 

a observations from the United States. 
10; 

International: Pan aoe 116:(22) 

The presidency. 116 

The presidency: The Covidge 116:(28) 

International: Pan American. 116:(29) 

Pan-Americana. 116:(42) (58) 

International: Outpopping. 116:(69) 

Americas—Results at Havana. 

2(23) 


PAN-American conference, 1928 
Sixth international conference of American 
states. 24:(19) 
in action at Havana. 55:(9) 
Hughes and Latin America at Havana. 


The tariff ghost at Havana. 66:(27) 

The coming Pan American cone co) 67:(11) 

Pan-Americanism in action. 

Indispensable Mr. 78: ie) 

Hughes at Havana. 78:(16) 

Love feast at Havana, 78: Ta 

Pan-American union? 78:( 

Real issue at Havana. 82: 4 , 

Havana: The mill of the gods. 82:(14) 

Unspoken words from Havana. 82:(15) 

Myth and truth at Havana. 87:(15) 

arriving at open covenants. 87:(6) 
eeting, 1928, Havana. 88:(3) 

President goes abroad. $ 

Good will at Havana. 2(4) 

Nowa fifth president sails abroad. 84:(2) 


PAN American countries 
Social progress. 24:(1) 
Agriculture, industry and commerce. 24:(5) 
PAN American league of nations (proposed) 
How plans for a Pan-American league of nations 
mis-carried. 36:(52) 
PAN-Americanism 


Latin side lights of Pan-Americanism. 55:(3) 
Pan-Americanism. 83:(6) 


January-March, 


PAN-Asiatic conference 
Eastern Asia and Japan. 67:(39) 


PARAGUAY 
Commerce 
Agriculture, industry and commerce. 
(13) (21) 
Economic conditions 
Economic and financial affairs. 24:(14) 
Finance 
Economic and financial affairs. 24:(14) 
Foreign relations 
International treaties. 24:(23) 


PARENTS and teachers associations—RG 


PATRIOTISM 
Patriotic conference ends. 14:(14) 
Selective patriotism; What is worth fighting 
for in American life. 115:(1) 


PAY, Army 
See Finance, Military. 
PEACE 


See also Arbitration, international; Disarma- 
ment; International relations; International 
secu! rity; War 

Mr. Steed’s after “thoughts on America. 9:(21) 

Renunciation of war. 

For, but also by, the people. 30:(7) 

Peace and preparedness. 32:(5) 

work on peace and _ security. 

A leading American socialist’s view of the peace 
problem. 36:(62 

The dangers besetting an American ‘peace 

doctrine.” 36:(63) 

America and world peace: A symposium. 36:(69) 

Beating swords into ploughshares. 31:(2) 

The people do not make war. 58:(24) 

2 a of war” putting it up to America. 
‘ 

World talks peace. 78:(26) 

Discussion as a help to peace. 82:(13) 

Financial path to peace. (21) 

America as a creditor nation. 

Word to General Pershing. ‘ 

The outlook for world amity. 122, 33) 


PEACE propaganda 
See Pacifism. 


PEDAGOGY 
See Teaching. 


PERMANENT court of international justice 
The sixth year of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. 4:(8) 
United States 
Status of the world court. 120:(2) 


PERSHING, John 
Pershing urges marine. 14:(11) 
Pershing talks on citizenship. 14:(21) 
Pershing awarded medal. 14:(24) 
Religion: Cathedral and church. 116:(87) 


PERSIA 
Events in Persia. 36:(3) (71) 
Turkey and the Near East: Persia. 36:(168) 
ca; a and the near and middle west 
Persia: Persia-Soviet agreement. 63:(33) 
Arye) the world: Here and there in Europe. 
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PERSIA—continued 
Finance 
America in Persia. 9:(29) 
America rescue of Persia's tottering finances. 
66:(67) 
Social life and customs 
Boy courtier of a mad Shah; autobiography. 
19:(1) (6) 
PERU 
General notes. 24:(17) 
Other events in South America: Peru. 36:(85) 
The month in South America: Peru. 36:(141) 


Commerce 


Agriculture, industry and commerce. 24:(5) 
(13) (21) 


Economic conditions 
Economic and financial affairs. 24:(14) 
Finance 
Economic and financial affairs. 24:(14) 
Foreign relations 
Chile 
Peru and Chile at fixed bayonets. 67:(24) 
Legislation 
Legislation. 24:(15) 


PETROLEUM—RG 
See British Royal Dutchshell. 


PHILIPPINE Islands 
See also Wars—United States. 
Colonel Stimson goes to ae 9:(2) 
Sanitation at the sword’s 8:(4) 
79:(2) 


Where old and new meet ( 
America’s new viceroy. 83:( 
To free the governor- er: (7) 
National affairs: Territories: On the Luneta. 
116:(88) 
Politics and government 
Three army officers on Stimson’s staff. 14:(10) 
Press forecasts new era for Philippines as Stim- 
son assumes post. 14:(47) 
Stimson’s new plan to make the Filipinos like 
us. 66:(56) 


PHILOSOPHY—RG 
PHYSICAL education and training—RG 


PHYSICAL examinations 
Good for another year. 15:(32) 


PHYSICAL training, Military 
See Athletics, Military. 
PHYSIOLOGY—RG 


PIKE, Zebulon M. 


The war between Nebraska and Kansas (over 
the true location of the Pike-Pawnee Indiau 
village where the Spanish flag came down and 
the Stars and Stripes went up). 80:(1) 


PINKERTON, Alan 
The young Napoleon's spy. 17:(23) 


PLANTING—RG 
PLAY—RG 


POINCARE, Raymond 
The man who never forgets. 83:(21) 


POLAND 


Events in Poland. 36:(11) 

be TYE corridor as an obstacle to peace. 
The “impossible” Polish corridor. 26:(7) 

The Hungarian frontier. 46:(17) 

Polens zugang zum meere. 71:(85) 

Polen. 71:(135) 

Polische kriegsgeliifte. 71:(147) 

Poland: Exiles prayer. 116:(2) 


Commerce 
Germany and Poland. 89:(79) 
Elections 
Around the world: Central Europe. 67:(72) 
Finance 


Polish loan. 35:(19) 
Poland. 89:(68) 


Foreign relations 
Lithuania and in seven-year “state of 


war.” 36:(10. 
France 
Germany and Poland. 89:(79) 
Germany 
Germany and Poland. 89:(51) 
Lithuania 


Lithuania and Poland bring Vilna dispute before 
league. 36:(40) 

New phases of Lithuania-Polish dispute. 36:(157) 

— world: Here and there in Europe. 


Politics and government 
Poland: Election. 116:(101) 
POLAR exploration—RG 
POLICY, Military 
See National defense. 
POLITICAL science—RG 
Physics and politics. 110:(5) 
Study and teaching 
School of government at George Washington 
University. 108:(7) 
POLITICS. . .—RG 


POPULATION—RG 
New pra estimates for cities of over 
30,000. 
Population of the world. 89:(60) 
PORTO Rico 
International: On the map; Cuba, Jamaica, 
Haiti, Porto Rico, Martinique, 
and Barbados. 116:(23) 
National affairs: Territories. 116:(107) 
Religious institution and affairs 
Creative service in Porto Rico. 74:(3) 


PORTUGAL 


Italy, Spain and Portugal: Portugal. 36:(155) 
Around = world: Spain and Portugal. 67.166) 


POSTS and garrisons 
Construction in military posts. 15:(16) 
POWDER 
See Ordnance. 


PREPAREDNESS, Military 
See National defense. 
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PRESIDENTIAL campaigns 
1848-52 


Presidential campaigns: The compromisers of 
1848 and 1852. 106:(1) 


1856 
Presidential campaigns. The Buchaneers, 1856. 


106:(27 
1928—RG 
PRESIDENTS, United States 
Argentina: Editorial on President Coolidge’s 
message to Congress. 75:(22) 
Nowa fith president sails abroad. 84:(2) 
Where our presidents and oe have 
come from. (charts). 79: 
National affairs: 16:(107) 
PRINTING, Military 
Germany 
Die militar bucherein. 71:(30) 
PRISONERS. . .—RG 
PRISONS—RG 
PRISONS, Military 
See also Discipli 


Results of prison me a ney at U. S. Disciplinary 
Barracks. 73:(6) 


PROGRESS—RG 
PROHIBITION—RG 
PROJECTILES 
See Ordnance. 
PROMOTION, Army 
See Army officers; Enlisted personnel. 
PROPAGANDA 


When truth goes to war. 7:(5) 

Propaganda methods. 37:(14) 

His Excellency Mr. Franklin. 48:(5) 

Are we victims of British propaganda? 48:(9) 


PROPAGANDA, Bolshevist 
See Bolshevism. 

PROTECTIVE measures 

Gasschutz. 71:(95) 
PSYCHOLOGY—RG 
PSYCHOLOGY, Crowd 

Massenwahn. 71:(83) 
PSYCHOLOGY, Educational—RG 


Some phases of the psychology of drawing as a 
high-school subject. 56:(3) 
Intelligence and the shop. 36: (5) 
Psychology of mechanical drawing. 56:(7) 
Recent educational ie 62:(12) 
Science of re-educati 108:(20 
PSYCHOLOGY, Social 


Social psychology as liaison between history 
and sociology. 3:(2) 


PUBLIC debts 

See Debts, Public. 
PUBLIC health—RG 
PUBLIC schools—RG 


PUBLICITY, Military 


The press and the army. 13:(25) 
Keeping the public informed. 96:(9) 
A contribution to good will. 118:(12) 


January-March, 1928 


PUBLISHERS and publishing—RG 


QUARTERMASTER corps 
See Quartermaster service. 
QUARTERMASTER service 


See also under related activities, e.g., Trans- 
portation, Military 
Praise for Brooklyn Rapet. 15:(17) 
juartermaster corps procurement. 72:(9) 
amp Holabird prepares to put a motorized 
army in the field. 114:(5) 


. M. to train line troops . Holabird. 114:(4) 
leeresverpflegung. 119:(4) 
Germany 


Eine begriissenswerke einrichtung fiir die 
heeresverpflegung. 71:(27) 


QUARTERS 
See Barracks & quarters. 


R 
RACE problems—RG 
RACES of man 
The future of the west. 
RADICALISM 


See also Communism; The enemy within our 
gates, in monthly issues of National Republic. 
Schools and colleges, radicalism in. 37:(9) (22) 


RADIO—RG 
See Signal communications. 
RADIO communication in aviation—RG 
RAIDS 
See Tactics and strategy. 
RAILROADS—RG 
Railroad traffic in peace and war. 


RAILROADS, Military 
See Transportation, Military—Rail. 


RATIONS 
See Subsistence, Military. 


READING—RG 
Reading course prepared. 


RECONNAISSANCE 


Some aspects of mechanization: Reconnaissance 
and protection. 13:(23) 

A mechanized formation. 63:(1) 

Army training: The lessons of 1927. 63:(6) 

Gefechtsaufklarung—feuerschutz. 71:(56) 

i le groupe de reconnaissance de D.I. 
99:(4) 


RECREATION—RG 


RECRUITS RECRUITING 
France 
France: Proposed re-introduction of pre-war 
uniforms to stimulate recruiting. 63:(27) 
Germany 
Reichswehr recruiting. 13:(11) 


REED, Walter 


Walter Reed: Dedication of his birth place. 
73:(15) 


67:(56) 


72:(21) 


14:(1) 
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RELATIVITY (physics)—RG 
RELIGION—RG 


REPARATIONS (Germany) 
See Germany—Reparations. 
‘RESERVES, Organized 
ilitary Engineer; Infa 
call for 141,229 reserve officers. 
Seek to create reserve division. 14:(38) 
Creation of reserve division discussed. ‘e ase 


Engineers 
At Fort Benjamin Harrison. 72:(3 
Combined training of two ee 72:(4) 
The 315th Engineer regiment. 72:(5) 
Training 
More about reserve officer training. 58:(45) 
RHINELAND Occupation 
Decks cleared. 116:(46) 


RHODESIA 
New native affairs act in Southern Rhodesia. 


35:(25) 
Northern 
The destiny of East Africa. 46:(16) 
Southern 
The destiny of East Africa. 46:(16) 
RIDING 
See Horses Horsemanship. 
RIFLE practice 
See Marksmanship. 
RIVER crossings 
See Tactics & strategy—River crossings. 
RIVERS—RG 
ROADS—RG 
A system of national highways. 72:(17) 


ROADS, Military 
Highways (U.S.) 21:(3) 
A system of national highways. 72:(17) 
Der bau der alten rémerstraszen. 71:(72) 
China 
The development of highways in China. 59:(11) 


ROBBINS, Charles B. 
Assistant Secretary resigns. 15:(2) 


ROBINSON Crusoe 
A trip to Juan Fernandez. 24:(11) 


ROOT, Elihu H. 


Elihu Root’s gift to san. 9:(1) 
Honoring a statesman. 9:(17 


R.0.T.C. (Reserve officers training corps) 

Mind of the general. 7:(2) 

Military training in the universities and col- 
leges. 58:(9) 

Militarism or education in Virginia? 78:(20) 

Buck privates instruct college 96:(14) 

Place of military science in the college curricu- 
lum. 108:(14) 


Great Britain 
Our boy reserves—land organization. 63:(10) 


ROUMANIA 
See Rumania. 


ROYAL Canadian mounted police 

The story of the mounted police. 26:(3) 

The Royal north-west mounted police. 29:(5) 
RUBBER—RG 


Artificial rubber. 67:(61) 
Kiinstlicher kautschuk. 71:(89) 


RUMANIA 
Rumania's tical whirlpool. 36:(41) 
The frontier. 7 
Where Russia meets Rumania. 67:(89) 
Rumania: Carol loose. 116:( 
The : Powers flouted. 116:(96) 


Economic condition 
Business abroad: Rumania. 67:(81) 


Foreign relations 
Hungary 
Hungarian-Roumanian dispute. 47:(9) 


Politics and government 
Romance and reality in Rumania. 30:(8) 
Ion Bratianu. 35:(6) 
Bratiano and the new Roumania. 47:(17) 
Bratianu, Roumania's lost leader. 55:(1) 
Around the world: Southeastern 67:(5) 


Rumanian riots, made to order. 
Parties and politics in Rumania. 78:(44) 
~—h news—Rumania: Peasant march. 116: 


RUSSIA 
disarmament proposals at 


The Soviet opposition disintegrates. 36:(101) 

Other events in the Soviet union. 36:(100) (162) 

American trade unionists’ interview with Joseph 
Stalin. 36:(109) 

Rivalry of Russia, China and Japan in Man- 
36:(112) 

Danger zones—Russia. 58:(1) 

Petroleum. 59:(2) 

— 2 party status of red army personnel. 


Persia: Persia-Soviet agreement. 63: es) 
Short history of the Osoviakhim. 63:( 
the victim of his own 
Soviet exile on the Czarist model. 66:(37) 
The new day in Russia. 66:(41) 

Around the world: Russia. 67:(4) 

Where Russia meets Rumania. 67:(89) 
A Russian background. 69:(4) 
Sowjet-Russland als machtfaktor. 71:(23) 
Progress under the Soviets. 78:(45) 
Russia rides a tiger. 83:(18) 


The situation in Russia. 
Russia: Sovietisms. 118:(8) 


I 
the ‘situation ip Ramin 89:(40) 
] 
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: Military training as a Panacea; Reply to H. T. 
Mathews." 
: Plan for the study of religion in the Liberal 
| college. 108:(23) 
| 
The R.O.T.C. (84th Division bulletin). $2:(28) 
i reserve activities in Corps 
rea. 58:(13) 
Rubber hunger: An epic of commerce. 84:(15) 
Rubber restrictions. 89:(54) 
Business: Rubber thunder. 116:(85) 


Commerce 
Russian 89:(32) 
German-Russian trade negotiations. 89:(55) 
Description and travel 
In the archangel forest. 19:(3) 
Road to Moscow. 88:(23) 
Economic conditions 
Onaind; for foreign capital in Soviet Russia. 
Business abroad: Russia. 67:(82) 
German-Russian trade. 89:(29) 
Agrarian troubles in Russia. 89:(70) 
Education 
Soviet campaign against 


36:(129 
Finance 


Soviet Russia’s financial 36:(50) 
Soviet loan barred in United States. 36:(161) 
of Soviet Russia. (176) 

A new Russian ambassador in Paris. 89:(31) 
Barred bonds. 116:(53) 
Business: Red gold. 116:(86) 


Foreign relations 


crux of Chino-Japanese rela- 
ons. 
Manchuria: A drama of railways and politics. 


108:(2) 
Baltic states 
Around the world: Eastern Europe. 67:(3) 
China 
The ignking Junta breaks with the Soviet. 
The Soviet reserve in China. 66:(14) 
Eastern Asia and Japan. 67:(39) 
France 
The new Russian ambassador in Paris. 89:(31) 
Great Britain 
Britain's interest in Afghanistan: “A di 
rr between Russia and Great 


Japan 
Japan: “Would paralyze.” 


History 
The fall of the Russian Empire. I: The Tsarina 
and Rasputin. 20:(2) 
The fall of oo Russian Empire. II: To the end 
of the yy 20:(4 
The fall of the Russian Empire. III: The last 
days of the Romanovs. 20:(9) 
A Russian background. 69:(4) 
Revolution 


Asia at Moscow; disillusioned Orient, as re- 
at the tenth anniverasry 


9:(8) 
Fall of the Russian ~~. t (2) (4) (9) 
When Russia went red: diary of an eye 
witness. 67:(29) 
eh des zaren in der Februar—revolution. 
; World War, 1914-1918 
See World war—Russia. 


Industries and resources 
Russia’s war industries board. 82:(2) 


Intellectual life—RG 


matic 
ritain.”’ 


116:(15) 


Lands 
Agrarian policy in Russia. 89:(34) 


January-March, 1928 


Moral conditions—RG 
Politics and government 
Soviet Tsars. 47:(6) 
Militarpolitisches aus Russland. 71:(90) 
Russia’s thermidor? 78:(14) 
Passing of Trotzky. 78:(41) 
Population 
The recent Russian census. 46:(11) 
Religious. institutions and affairs—RG 
Social conditions—RG 
RUSSIA communist party 
See Communist party (Russia). 


s 

SABER 

See Ordnance. 
SACCO-Vanzetti case—RG 
SADDLES 

See Equipment, Military. 
SAFETY—RG 
SAHARA 

Trans-Sahara railroad. 89:(16) 

SALVADOR 


Economic and financial affairs. 24:(4) 
San in Central America: Salvador. 
Latin America. 67:(38) 


A naval espisode of 1899. 118:(13) 


SANDINO, Augusto Calderon 
See also Nicaragua—American intervention. 
Sandino. 78:(5) 
With Sandino in 78:(25) 
Foreign news—Nicaragua 
116:(111) 
SANITATION—RG 
Sanitation at the sword’s point. 48:(4) - 


SANITARY service “ 
See Medical service, Military. 


SAO Paulo 
bas facilities in Sao Paulo and vicinity. 


SAPPING and mining 
See Fortifications, Field. 


SARAWAK 
See Borneo. 
“SCADTA”’ (Sociedad Columbi: Al 
de transportes aereas) 
Foreign tration in Latin America: Com- 
mercial 75:(32) 


SCHOOL athletics—RG 
SCHOOL children—RG 
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Legislation. 24:(15) 

History 
| 


R.C.M.W. No. 28 


SCHOOL failures 
Commencements in Doyleston. 61:(3) 
Failures in our high schools. 100% (12) 


SCHOOL grading and promotion 
assifyin apd pupils. 57:(3) 
Unger as a cause of delinquency. 108:(59) 
adjustments in 109:(13) 
New plan of 4 ping. 109:(14) 
SCHOOL laws and 
SCHOOL libraries—RG 


SCHOOL principals 
See School superintendents and principals. 
SCHOOL reports and records 
Need and value of ee. 56:(1) 
Card record system for 
57:(2) 
for 61:(2) 
superintendents and principals 
nior school principalship. 
Elementary school principalship. 61:(15) 
SCHOOLHOUSES—RG 
Heating and ventilation—RG 
SCHOOLS—RG 


SCHOOLS, Army 
See Schools, Foreign military. 
See Schools, Service (U.S.). 
SCHOOLS, Experimental—RG 
SCHOOLS, Foreign military 
Quartermaster service 
Eine begriissenswerke einrichtung fiir die 
heeresverpflegung. 71:(27) 
Germany 
Eine begriissenswerke einrichtung fir die 
heeresverpflegung. 71:(27) 
Heeresverpfiegung. 119:(4) 
Great Britain 
The senior officers’ ere case for a col- 
lege of tactics. 63:( 
The staff and the Staff (2) 
The Staff and its history. 18:17 
De neustro agregado militar en Loedous: 23:(7) 
SCHOOLS, Military (civilian) 
See R.O.T.C. 


SCHOOLS, Service (U.S.) 
See also Correspondence Schools, Army. 
Army Industrial College 
The army industrial college. 58:(20) 
Army War College 
Announce new school courses. 14:(49) 
General Service Schools 


Change Leavenworth policy. 14:(12) 
Announce new school courses. 14:(49) 


Marine Corps Schools 
Signal School. 69:(8) 
Special service schools 
Field Artillery School 
New Field Artillery course. 14:(56) 
Medical Field Service School 
‘Two weeks’ course for commanding officers and 


wae Medical Field Service Schools. 


( 
the small manual train- 


SCIENCE—RG 
SCIENTIFIC research—RG 
SEA power 
See also Freedom of the seas; Navies; also 


Conference on the limitation of naval arma- 
ments, Geneva, 1927. 
The British attitude on disarmament and sea 
36:(46 
ee wh d looks seaward; balance of naval power. 
Ses power and the merchant marine. 106:(19) 


SEAFARING life—RG 


SECURITY and concealment 
Some aspects of mechanization: Reconnaissance 
and protection. 13:(23) 
ices and security. 67:(85) 
The of the chemical ts 


of protection against them. 73:(14 
oder feuerwirkung? 71:(100) 
in combat 


Gefechtsaufklarung—feuerschutz. 71:(56) 
SEECKT, Hans von 
Seeckt sur 
et de de la 
moderne. 99:( 
SELF 
See Democracy. 
SEPARATE arms 
See under each arm. 
SERBIA 
_Around the world: Central Europe. 67:(49) 
SHANGHAI, China 
Shanghai, past and t. 58:(26) 
Skoda contract at . 89:(62) 
SHARPSHOOTING 
See Marksmanship. 
“SHELL” group 
See British Royal Dutch shell. 


SHELTER, Military 
See also Barracks and ‘quarters. 
Unterstiinde. 71:(5) 
SHERIDAN, Philip Henry 


Biografia del General Phillip Henry Sheridan 
del — federal de los E. U. 23:(1) 

Philip Henry ae (8) 

“Winchester.” 96:(12) 


SHIPPING—RG 


SIAM 
The passing of extraterritoriality in Siam. 4:(6) 
SIGNAL communications, Military 
Signal notes. 69:(7) 
H 


istory 
Entwicklung der militérischen nachrichtentiber- 
mittlung zum weltkriege. 71:(98) 


Materiel 


Germany 
Technischer rundblick. 71:(92) 


SIGNAL corps 
See Signal communications, Military. 
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SINGAPORE 
a Visits to Singapore naval base. 
SKETCHING 
See Maps & mapping. 
SKODA 
Skoda contract with Shanghai. 89:(62) 
SLAVERY 
The sla’ convention at Geneva, September 
25, 1926. 60:(1) 
SMALL. arms 
See Ordnance. 
SMITHSONIAN institution (U.S.) 
The Smithsonian institution. 79:(3) 
SMOKE... 
See Chemical warfare service. 
SNOW, William J., Major General U. S. Army 
To General Snow. 44:(1) 
SOCIAL. . .—RG 
SOCIALISM 
See also Communism. 
Commi and socialism: Inter-relationship. 
37:(16) 
United States 
Why America isn't socialist. 67:(14) 
SOCIOLOGY. . .—RG 


pow 8: 2) and 


SOLDIERS’ theaters 
Chief of entertainment, U.S.A. 58:(47) 
SOUTH Africa, Union of 


The destiny of East Africa. 46: 
Is South Africa a white man’s Fite Mg 


oe iis) in the British Empire: Sou 
South Africa of 1927. 58:(32) 
South Africa, 03:(11) 


SOUTH 
Peace in the western world. 9:(6) 


Prosperous republic. 9:(7 
King the 2(8) 
Fascism 
Around the world: (page 476) 67:(74) 
Finance 


Currency reforms in South America. 36:(172 
Government finances in South America. 36:(175) 
America as a creditor nation. 92:(1) 


SOUTH Carolina 
Our repudiated state debts. 46:(15) 
SOUTH Tyrol 
See Upper Adige (Italy). 
SOVIET government 
See Russia. . 
SOVIET socialist republics, Union of 
See Russia. 
SPAIN 
panish ‘‘decadence”’ from a a new angle. 36:(48) 


Italy, Spain and Portu ee 
The mandate. 
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I D 
(66) 


The N: Nati 2(50 
ations. 
The League 116:(47) 
Antiquities 
Roman theatre of Merida. 18:(1) 
Economic conditions 
Epanish il 89:5) 
reforms Spain, 80:(72) 
Finance 
The peseta. 89:(17) 
oil 
The oil monoply in Spain. 89:(84) 
Politics and government 
Spanish national bly. 27:(14) 
‘Around the world: Spain. 67:(6) 
Spain’s political ysis. 67:(12) 
SPEAKING, Public 
Introduction of a speech. 58:(22) 


SPECIAL operations 
See Tactics & strategy—Special operations. 
SPECIAL Service Schools 
See Schools, Service (U.S.). 
SPEECH—RG 
On the nature of musical evolu- 


tion of articulate speech. 77:(1) 
school speech notebook. 93: 


— of speech to philology linguistics. 
Piceete in the teachers’ colleges. 93:(3) 
SPORTS—RG 


STAFF, General 
See Command and staff. 
STAFF colleges 
See Schools, Service. 
STANDARDIZATION—RG 
STANDARDS 
See Flags. 
STATE, Department of 
United States Department Pate, its relation 
to mainten 
Uely duckling. 38: 
Forgotten, the ietaainet of peace. 87:(21) 
STATISTICS—RG 
STEEL—RG 
America as a creditor nation. 92:(1) 
STEPHENS, Alexander Hamilton, 1812-83 
As I remember Stephens. 79:(23) 
STEUBEN, Friedrick Wilhelm von 
General v. Steuben. 71:(7) 
STIMSON, Henry Lewis 
Colonel Stimson Phili 19: 


9:( 
Nee — Territories: On the Luneta. 


STRATEGY 
See Tactics & strategy. 
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STUDENT activities 

Students change with the colleges. 84:(5) 
STUDY 

The art of study. 43:(8) 
SUBMARINES 

See Navies. 

SUBSISTENCE, 

containers. 58:( 

der im kriege. 

Feldistichen. 71:(148) 

Animal husbandry and war. 112:(2) 
SUDAN, Anglo-Egyptian 


Air notes: Egypt and Sudan. 
¢ 


problems of the Nile ile vale: 67:(9) 
Around the world: Happy intash 
International: Bombs. 
SUICIDES, Military 
Germany 
die zahl der selbstmorde erhdht? 
SUMMER schools—RG 
SUPPLY 
Ordnance 
Ordnance procurement and supply. 72:(20) 
Water 
The water supply for a division. 72:(10) 
SURVEYING 
See Maps & mapping. 
SWEDEN 


The soul of Sweden. 67:(25) 
Sweden: From the throne. 116:(30) 
Economic condition 
Scandinavian customs union. 89:(13) 
SWIMMING, Military 
Eine schwimmstund. 71:(108) 


SWITZERLAND 
Events in Switzerland. 36:(16) 
The Teutonic countries: Switzerland. 36:(152) 
Politics and government 
Schweizer brief. 71:(91) 
SYRIA 


French oy 4 reorganize Syria. 36:(38) 
Events in Syrie. 36 


and the Near 36:(165) 


59:(1) 
Le treatin 'urco-Syrienne. 65:(8) 


T 
TACTICAL exercises 
Taktische aufgabe 10. 71:(44) 


TACTICS and strategy % 
58:(35) 
Military science: Machine guns. 7:(6) 

Airplanes and guns. 20:(11) 
Taktische erfahrungen aus dem weltkrieg, 1914- 


1918. 17: (14) 
hol strategie des grossen krieges. 
17:(17) 


“Aut cursu, aut cominus armis.” 17:(30) 
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Nine petetioes of war. 58:(46 

The impatience of an inlet 62:(13) 

A mechanized formation. 63:(1) 

The case for a college 


of tact 

re power or armour. 63:(8) 

Taktische aufgabe 10. 71:(44) 

Tanks and arated lat in cooperation with 


develo ts 
mechanical vehicles and their ae on tactics. 
104:(6) 


An armoured brigade. 104:(35) 
woe) le groupe de reconnaissance de D.I. 


der schlachten von Cambrai 
119:(2) 


Infantry 


Attack intervals of rifle units. 58: ims) 

Military science: Machine guns. 7:(6) 

Zum aufsatz: ‘Wieder schiitzenlinien?” 71: 
zu: “Wieder schiitzenlinien?’ 


Woran es liegt. 71:(87) 

‘ost-war infantry tactics and weapons. 

L'Instruction pour le combat dans les petites 
unités. 100:(1) 

Le commandement des petites unités au combat. 


100:(4) 
Offensive combat 
Problems of air warfare. 62:(4) 
Defensive combat 
Problems of air warfare. 62:(4) 
Fredericksburg. A study in defence. 13:(2) 
Special operations 
River crossings 
Accidents—by flood and field. 29:(8) 
Raids 
A raid for prisoners. 58:(41) 
Overseas expeditions 


General Scott’s landing at Vera Cruz. 32:(38) 
An ancient overseas campaign. 118:(14) 


Landing operations 


Test infantry M.G. defence. 14:(35) 
A naval episode of 1899. 118:(13) 


Mountain war 
Gebirgstruppen. 71:(52) 
Small wars 
Problems of air warfare. 62:(4) 


— defense 
mechanization. Tanks and air- 


American light tank 
58:(43) 


(1) 
fin power or armour 63:(8) 
Antriebsarten bei kampfwagen. 71:(14) 
Englische gefechtsv: fir zehn 
jahren. 71:(12 


Kampfwagenabwehr. 71: (12: 
Tanks in Morocco in 1925. i0t: (2) (8) (17) 
Tankettes—A criticism. 104:(3) 
Tanks and armoured cars in cooperation with 
other arms. 104:(4) 


j 
q 
ome thoughts on tanks. 
Armoured vehicles. 45:(6) 
at St. Mihiel. 


Possible 
04:(6) 
1980." 104:(10) 
The human element in 104:(11) 
New art of tank gunnery. 104:(13) 
Tank wars of the future. 104: (14) 


und thelr effect on 


armoured fighting 
The problem ot the tank gun efits) 104:(29) 


The origin of the tankette. 
An armoured brigade. 104:(35) 


assau 

A Grief outline of the practical training of the 

tank gunner. 104:(37) 
States 
A resume of tank development in the U. S. 
Army. 58:(2) 

TANGANYIKA 

The destiny of East Africa. 46:(16) 
TANGIER 

The Cabinet: Morocco. 116:(105) 


TAXATION—RG 


TEACHERS—RG 
A new spirit among American teachers. 36:(56) 
Study of the basic it Dhevnatien utilized in em 

ing teachers in er United States. 41:(4) 
Slump in 42:(7) 
Towa idea. 42:(11) 
measures adopted 

ucation of Ann Arbor, Michigan. 48: 

Blue laws for school-teachers. 1:¢ 
For teachers, a creed. 61:(4) 
Principals of tenure. 61:(6) 
Evolution of a teacher. 61:(11) 


Rating 
: How wae in New York City rate teachers. 
Teachanenting in the United States. 43:(3) 
Determi: who are superior women, 43:(4) 
Judging and ratin: teacher. 42:(12) 
Teachers —. :(8) 
the teacher's teaching ability. 
ty 
Two main objectives in teacher training. 108:(8) 
bate; ad rural teachers in New York State. 
— preparation of rural teachers. 108: 


' Preparing teachers for guidance work in secon- 
dary schools. 108:(25) 
Conference on the professional R tion of 
teachers for rural schools. 
Geographical adventure; 115:(8) 
TEACHING 
Old way and the new way to teach children. 6: iG) 
A new spirit among American teachers. 36- 


Complete living as the of education. 41: ‘ 
From speculation to fact, the big objective. 


42:(6) 
Farewell to pedagogy. 51:(1) 
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What more could a man gy “él: (16) 
eat of college instruction. 108:(10) 
What is e: ted of the modern teacher. 108:(56) 
Motives o high-school luates for 
the ph of teac’ 109:(9) 
TEAPOT Dome case—RG 
TECHNOLOGY, Military 
Technischer rundblick. 71:(25) 
TELEPHONE—RG 
TELEVISION—RG 
Bild- und schriftelegraphie. 52:(2) 
TELEVOX—RG 
TEMPERATURE—RG 
TENNIS—RG 
TEXAS 
History. 116:(43) 
THEATER—RG 
THEATER of operations 
Communications zone 


THOMPSON, William Hale—RG 


THREE power conference on limitations 


See Conference on the limitation of naval 
armaments, Geneva, 1927. 


TOBACCO—RG 
TOMPKINS, Selah R. H. 
Colonel “Tommy” Tompkins. 114:(1) 
TOPOGRAPHY, Military 
See Maps & mapping. 
TRADE—RG 
TRADE unions—RG , 
TRAFFIC—RG 
TRAFFIC regulations—RG 
TRAINING, Field 
See Field training. 
TRAINING, Military 


A ony company. Duty and physical training. 


Tactical exercises planned. 14: 3(4) (6) 
Tactical training exercises. 15:/4) 
El valor del ‘terreno resentado” Y de la 
bomba de humo. 23:(5 
1st Cavalry division maneuvers. 28:(6) 
Psychology in its relation to army —< 
the construction of war weapons. oatsy 
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Whipping policy in education. 42:(8 
Some suggestions for making ie a@ pro- 
fession. 42:(13) 
Practical teaching methods: The socialized 
od recitation. 53:(4) 
special methods in trade teaching? 
Army training—Gun vs. tanks. 104:(19) Middle-age confessions. 56:(9) Y 
Modern anti-tank weapons. 104:(20) Human side of teaching. 61:(5) 
th A short account of the tank demonstration held 
cs. 
A. 
Training 
rai Visual training in relation to the mechanized 
12 
L9) 
tes 
at. 
TARGET practice ’ 
See Marksmanship. 
TARIFF—RG 
38) 
See also Schools, Service (U.S.); Schools, 
niel. 
ehn 
vith 
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TRAINING, Military—continued 
Great Britain 
The staff and the Staff College. 17:(2) 
National Guard 


Correspondence courses tional guard and 
enlisted men. 


Reserves 
Training reserve officers. 58:(23) 
TRANSJORDAN 
Great Britain and the near and middle east. 
59:(25) 
TRANSLATIONS & translating 


Things not always what they seem, in transla- 
tion. 70:(5) 


TRANSPORTATION—RG 
Military 

respective branches. 
tics—Organization. 58:(35) 


Silence Service® 114:(7, 
114:(7) 
Animal-drawn 
Field kitchen 
Feldkiichen. 71:(143) 
Camel 
Camels and their 183:(14) 
soldiers. 66:(15) 
Motor 


See also Mechanization and motorization. 
Army motorization in France. 2:(1) 
Freight containers. 21:(2) 
Armoured vehicles with cavalry. 28:(2) 
equipment of the ‘pure 58:(3) 

Air notes: Iraq. 63:(39) 

Automotive equipment and 72:(138) 
Das reiterregiment der zukunst. 71:(53) 


The motorcycle company 95:(6) 
transportation, 


en) governing army motor 
Motor-vehicle development in the army service. 


tests at Meade. 114:(3) 

2. M. to train line troops at Holabird. 114:(4) 
amp Holabird prepares to put a motorized 
army in the field. 114:(5) 

Bullet-proof motor cars to take field. 114: we 

Factories meet army's for faster 


lighter motorcycles. 
Armoured cars 
Czechoslovakian armoured cars. 104:(1) 
Field kitchens 
Feldkiichen. 71:(143) 
Motorcycles 
See also Cyclists and m Mili 4 
Rail 
6 im deutschen 
72:(21) 
war. 
Chine: Les Pblindés en 
98:(3) 
Tur 


Water 
Knowing own ship. 95:(7) 
TRAVEL (S)—RG 
TREATIES 


See also International relations; Each country, 
subhead Foreign relations. 
ions d’ des puissances 


tractantes du traité de Washington 6s. 65: yp 
TREES—RG 
TRENCH mortars 

See Ordnance; Infantry; Field artillery. 
TRIPLE Alliance 

Die geplante militirische mitwir'! Italiens 

im rahmen des dreibundes. 71:(11 

TROPICS—RG 


TROTZKY, Leon, pseud. of Lev Davidovich 
Bronshtein 
Long road to exile. 55:(11 
victim of : 


Trotzky of his own revolution. 66:(13 
ties: In behalf of 


thermidor? 78:(14) 
Passing of Trotzky. 78:(41) 
TRUSTS, Industrial—RG 
Explaining big business. 67:(15) (16) 
International cartels. 46:(18) — 
America as a creditor nation. 92:(1) 


TSANA dam 
Around the world: Ethiopia to Java. 67:(7) 
TUNNELS and tunneling 
See Fortifications, Field. 
TURKEY 
Events in T: 36:(7) (72) 
Mustapha Kemal's regime. 36:(163) 
Turkey: The one systems. oe 
he Levant and Eastern Asia. 67:(41 
Turkey, fifty years ago and now. 74:(2) 
Finance 
Proposed state bank in Turkey. 89:(83) 
Foreign relations 
American naval diplomat. 


The perilous magnet of the Balkans. 66:(35) 
Balkan States 
“Secret instructions.” 116:(92) 
Italy 

“Secret instructions.” 116:(92) 

History 

World war 

See World war—Turkey. 
Politics and government 
TYROL, Lower 

Austria: Italy baited. 116:(81) 
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| 
| 
Europe 
Big busihess in Europe: The cartel, formed to 
combat hatreds and tariff berriers in Europe, 
is paying dividends in peace. 83:(19) 
echanization. 
Les tendances actuelles de la construction 
automobile. Le salon 1927. 98:(6) 
Factories to submit autos for military field 
Turkey: The railway systems. 63:(36) 


U 
The destiny of East _ 46: 
international problems of tne ‘Nile v valley. 67:(9) 
UNIFORMS 


Nuestro traje de guarnichion de invierno. 23:(11) 
France 
Proposed re-introduction of war 
to stimulate recruiting. 
Germany 
Der zweck der neuen reichswehruniformen. 
71:(128) 


Uniform and equipment of present German 
ind gepiickentlastung. 71:(73) 
lorm 
er 71:(144) 
United States 


Dress uniform for army looms. 14:(37) 


Se to its uniforms. :(25) 
disclosed. (17) 
Army views on a are divi 14:(58) 
Depressing dress. 95:(1) 
Dress up our army. 95:(3) 
Give our army a showy uniform. 95:(4) 
UPPER Adige (Italy) 
Germans or Italians. 121:(25) 


UNITED States 
under names of island possessions. 
cultral”and social cooperation with Mexico. 


24:(70 
Petroleum. 59:(2) 
Politique et 65:(6) 
Germanic America and Latin America. 67:(10) 
Why America isn't ‘socialist. 67:(14 
A contempo world pax 67:(55) 
Future of the West. 6' 

Cash and carry 83:(8) 
Citadels of the the resounding ideas. 84: doike) 
The American stake in — 106:( 
Hectic America. 121:(1) 

Which way: America? (18) 
Are we imperialists? 121 


Gulf between. 20:(8) 
Imported goods only. 106:(12) 


Germany’s drive for trade. 83:(13) 


ress 
ag The Congress, in weekly issues of 
‘ime. 
See also issues of Congressional Record. 
In Senate. 87:(16) 
Defense 


See National defense. 
Diplomatic and consular service—RG 
nes. naval officers to consular officers. 


The consular bird. 838:(4) 
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Economic conditions—RG 
Education—RG 
Which way, America? 121:(29) 
Executive departments—RG 
Federal radio commission—RG 
Federai trade commission 
Finance—RG 
Our repudiated state debts. 46:(15) 
Chee! the tax 18 
The new golden tiee that bled the A. 


were millions by reducing our libertys. 


M borrowing by Unele Sam. 66:(62 
Explaining the mo 


New of our national income. 66:(64) 
Another rush for cmeny offerings. 66: 8. 
Islands for debts. 86:(1) 


jag 
See Flags—United States. 
Foreign and domestic commerce, Bureau 
of—RG 


Foreign relations 
See also Cutne on limitation of naval 
armament: ‘a, 1927. 


Independence or iso’ ation? 
The 


angers an 
i reserved by keeping 
ca’s influence y a 
free hand. 36:(64) ing 
America’s ag when an “aggressive nation” 


wages war. 66) 
Our traditional policy justified. 36: 
America and world peace: A symposium. 36:(69 
Briand pact for America. 35:(9) 
American responsibilities for peace. 46:(12) 
Une ae foreign policy since the World 


) 
America, lost leader in world peace. 55:(4) 
The international — United States: 


(2) 
dl with France, 75: (30) 
for debts. 86:(1 


y rogra 
Uncle Sam deals with 


105:(3) 


The frontier of accord. 106:(15) 
The Cabinet: Affairs of state. 116:(65) 
Central America 

Les Americains proposent une ndiose 

sion de la monde, 654110) 
China 

Reorganize Marines in China. 14:(52) 

Chinese American loan to South 
Manchurian way. 386:(37) 

The origin of the “open door.” 36:(116) 

Nanking, March 24, 1927. 118:(2) 

The senator looks at China. 121:(2) 


Cuba | 
sular service; State, ‘Department of. 
0:(E 
? 
Army 
See Army, U.S. Applications of the Monroe Doctrine and corol- ’ 
Bureau of Standards 
Uncle Sam has his “house of miracles: The 
Bureau of standards works many wonders of 
ingenuity in its task of pelping the American 
Argentina 
Argentina: Editorial on President Coolidge’s 
hin message to congress. 75:(22) 
Bolivia 
See Coast guaed. : The new minister of Bolivia. 24:(9) 
Commerce—RG 
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UNITED States—Foreign relati i d 


Cuba 
Cuba and the United States. 46:(5) 
Europe 
America’s aloofness from European ties un- 
modified. 36:(67) 
France 
Jefferson and the Leclere expedition. 3: “) 
Briand proposal to outlaw war; with no pro and 
con discussion. 34:(1) 
co-American treaty negotiations. 
1778 French treaty and influence on American 
aloofness. 36:(117) 
The new Franco-American treaty. 36: Ant} 
tariff controversy with France. 
Les Americains proposent une 
de la carte du monde. 65:(10) 
Our new anti-war treaty with France. 66:(34) 
Treaty negotiations with France. 75:(30) 
Franco-American peace pact. 89:(7) 
Franco-American pact. 89:(37) 
Franco-American arbitration treaty. 89:(46) 
Gallic calm. 106:(16) 
France: Rebuff rebuffed. 116:(18) 
The Cabinet: Morocco. 116:(105) 


Great Britain 
Les Americains proposent une revision 
de la carte du monde, 65:(10) 
Admiral Plunkett's war with En 66:(24) 


The Cabinet: Moroceo. 116:(105) 
The danger of talking war. 121:(21) 
Honduras 
International treaties. 24:(16) 
Events in Central America: Honduras. 36:(90) 


Italy 
The Cabinet: Morocco. 116:(105) 
Japan 
roi, attitude on our immigration policy. 


= apan: ‘Would paralyze.” 116:(15) 


Latin America 


Latin fears and Yankee favors. 7:(3) 
Policies of the United States. 9:( 5) 
Les Americains pr une 

de la carte du | monde. 65:(10) 
Can Coolidge win Latin America? 66:(12) 
le wre) golden ties that bind the 
America’s sove’ 94:(1) 
CC from the United States. 
A new policy in Latin America. 121:(14) 
What of 121:(15) 
Americas—results at Havana. 


Mexico 
International treaties. 24:(2) 
It pays to advertise. 78:(2) 
Dwight Morrow with Mexico. ho (8) 
Mexico warms to Mr. Morrow. 84:(10 


Netherlands 


Les Americains proposent une revision 

de la carte du monde. 65:(10) 

Ni 
Police duty in Nicaragua. 9:(10) 
Subsidiary movements. 37:(19) 
under the tropic sun. 84:(17) 
uty in Nicaragua. 

Nicaragua: Marines trapped. 116:(12) 
Army and Navy: “War. (24) 
Nicaragua: More Marines Milica 116:(94) 


st: Nicaragua. 116: (106) 
Foreign 


Russia 
Barred. bonds. 116:(53) 
Business: Red gold. 116:(86) 
South America 
“y, obia” in South America. 36:(44) 
Peru Chile at fixed bayonets. 67:(24) 
Spain 
The Cabinet: Moroceo. 116:(105) 
Turkey 
teh Bristol, American naval diplomat. 


Les Americains 
de la carte 85:( (10) 
Forest service—RG 
Health 
Uncle Sam fitter than ever. 66:(22) 
Historiography 
Fathers of the republic. 48:(6) 


‘enate 
The first United States Senate. 79:(10) 
General v. 1:(7) 
The story of “Mad Ai 79:(7) 
Daredevils of the sea. 79:(27) 
Irish in the revolution. 83:(20) 
A town to be a museum of ‘76. 84:(22) 
Son of eages 1 Kosciuszko's contribution to our 
war for lependence. 105:(6) 
Zero revolution; winter at Valley 


Forge. 
Civil war 
Southerner views Lincoln. 113:(5) 
1866 
The Fenian raid of ‘66. 26:(11) 
1899 
A naval episode of 1899. 118:(13) 
Study and teaching 


Teaching of American history: Resolution 
ted by the cil of the American His- 
torical Association. 108:(52) 
immigration & emigration 
See Immigration & emigration. 
Industries and resources—RG 
Intellectual life—RG 
Interior, Department of —RG 
Labor, Department of—RG 
Marine Corps 
See Marines—U.S. 
Merchant marine—RG 


Mississippi river commission—RG 


| 
i History 
: Fathers of the republic. 48:(6) 
? The national defense. 86:(2) 
Pacifism and history. 79:(25) 
Colonial period 
Coast forts of colonial Rhode Island. 32:(39) 
Annapolis, Maryland. 118:(6) 
Congress 


Moral conditions—RG 

National characteristics 
See National characteristics. 

National Guard 
See National Guard. 
Navy 
See Navy, United States. 
Neutrality 
a defeat of armed-neutrality legislation. 


46:(1 
Third Ac Pig after. 
American scene; with 
Possessions 
ey. also under name of possession. 
Les possessions des 


tractantes du traité de Was 65:(9) 


Round many western islands. 105:(10) 
Post office department—RG 
Prohibition—RG 
Public debts 


Our repudiated state debts. 46:(15) 
The burden of public debts. 89:(74) 


Public health service—RG 


America’s peace treaties. 86:(4) 
Weather bureau—RG 


UNITED States and Canada, and other 
countries 


See Canada and the United States, etc. 
UNITED States flag 

See Flags—United States. 
UNITED States Marine Corps 

See Marines—United States Marine Corps. 
UNIVERSITIES, Military training in 

See R.O.T.C. 
URUGUAY 


General notes. 24:(17) 
Events in Uruguay. 36:(24) 


(13) 
Economic conditions 
Economie and financial affairs. 24:(14) 
Finance 
Economic and financial affairs. 24:(14) 


Vv 
VACATIONS—RG 
VENEZUELA 
General notes. 24:(17) 
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Colombianos Y Venezolanos, eae de la 
independencia de Cuba. 23:(9) 

Os am in South America: Venezuela. 

The month in South America: Venezuela. 


36:(142) 
Venezuela to-day. 35:(26) 


The present state of Venezuela. 67:(22) 
Commerce 


Agriculture, and commerce. 25:(5) 
(13) (21) 
Economic condition 
Economic and financial affairs. 24:(4) 
Finance 
Economic and financial affairs. 24:(4) 
Foreign relations 
International treaties. 24:(16) (23) 
Brazil 
International treaties. 24:(16) 
VERSAILLES, Treaty of 
The “Priority question.” 46:(13) 
The Hungarian frontiers. 46:(17) 


VETERINARY service, Military 


Recent important discoveries and de 
by the Army Veterinary corps. 73:(7 


VILLA, Francisco (Pancho Villa) 
The corral of death. 67:(17) 


VILNA 
Vilna and the league. 78:(42) 
VOCATIONAL training, Military 
Erziehung fiirs leben im heere. 71:(8) 


Ww 
WAGES—RG 


WALKING—RG 


WAR 

Destruction by political action. 

The r6le of the army in imperial defense. 17:(31) 

No cure and no cause. 15: 

Arbitration and outlawry of war at the 
assembly of the League of nations. 4:(1 

Europe's security against war. 9:(4) 

The renunciation of war. :(7) 

A leading a — ist’s view of the peace 
problem. 

nation.” 36:(65) 

America’s an “aggressor nation” 

are made of. 30:(2) 

war inevitable? °33:(4) (9) 

re we victims of Bri pro} 48: 
responsibilities for peace. 46:(12) 

Alternatives for war. 46:(19) 

The future of war. 45:(3) 

The public and the air arms. 45:(11) 

Back to the old diplomacy. sev 48) 

War as a relic of sa 

Can war be outlawed (7 * 

ane people do not make war. 58:(24) 
Europe: Survey of 1927. ~38:(80 ) 

— conduct of war in the XVIIIth century. 


62:(5) 
The foundations of war controlled. Say 
Hidden joker in the a. pact. 66:(2) 
Difficulties outlawing war. 66:(6) 
Joining all faiths to prevent war. 66:(43) 


Physical geography—RG 
Politics and government—RG 
| Cow on the track. 48:(3) 
a Fathers of the republic. 48:(6) 
3(6) 
Religious institutions and affairs—RG : 
Secret service—RG 
Social conditions—RG 
Social life and customs—RG 
Standards, Bureau of—RG 
Tariff—RG 
Treaties 
Commerce 
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WAR—continued 
Be eatowy. of war” putting it up to America. 


Gas tiber deutschland. 


Feldmarschall Sir William Uber die 
nutzlosigkeit von oe. 71:(40) 
Gedanken tiber eine kiinftige wehrmacht. 


71:(61) 
Mechanisierung und kriegsdauer. 71:(80) 
Heere und flotten: Vélkerbund. 71:( 
The problem of outlawing war. 72:(7) 
European balance of '75:(29) 
Peace or war? 78:( 
The national defense. 86:(2) 
Diplomatic silence. 86:(5) 
Science and war. 85:(2) 
Can we renounce war? :(1) 
Striving to keep war at bay. 84:(21) 
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